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FOREWORD 



Rural education is not so much a field of specialization per se 
as it is the application of many fields of specialization to situations 
which have certain unique problems and characteristics. Its primary 
concern is that the educational programs provided for rural children 
and communities shall not be limited or less adequate just because 
of circumstances affecting life outside larger urban centers. 

It is difiicult, almost impossible, to delimit rural education, since 
nearly all problems which arise from efforts to provide adequate 
educational opportunities in smaller communities impinge on and 
merge with the concerns of others. In a very real sense, any of the 
existing inadequacies of educational programs in rural areas can be 
resolved only as the problems which face education as a whole are 
recognized and attacked through cooperation and mutual reenforce* 
ment. 

This Yearbook is a product of cooperative efforts. It brings to- 
gether the knowledge, experience, perceptions, and concerns of 
leaders in many phases of education. It is an assemblage of facts and 
ideas clustered around the general theme of Vocational Education 
for Rural America. Its title hints at the problems that are squarely 
confronted in its chapters. 

The bounds of knowledge and requirements in vocational skills 
have expanded to such an extent and the demand for specialization 
has pressed so compellingly that it is extremely difficult for anyone 
today to get an integrated and meaningful grasp of the world of 
work around him.c^The vast array of available vocations requires 
more than ordinary poise and perspective in order to make an 
intelligent initial choice. Providing instruction that prepares each 
individual for competent and rewarding performance in a diosen 
vocation requires the best that any educational system can offer. 

But educational opportunity seems always to be offered with 
certain restrictions. There are restrictions in boundaries of school 
organization, in financial resources, and in the availability of teach- 
ers. These are restrictions that result from the inability of the 
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educational enterprise to prevent a lag as it adjusts itself to change 
and developing technology. Many of these restrictions are found 
in rural areas, and, indeed, in many rural schools the lack of voca- 
tional education is the most severe educational shortcoming. 

In the pages of this Yearbook, one will find discussed some of 
the hazards and annoyances of vocational education along with its 
contributions, opportunities, and durable satisfactions. A discerning 
reader may well discover differing points of view, since each author 
has undertaken to write imaginatively and creatively. The result has 
been continuity without cumulativeness. 

The authors of this volume are not eager to squander a cultural 
heritage that has obtained much of its direction from pride in 
community and pride in workmanship. They are interested in a 
balanced, growing educational program— one that does not require 
“crash programming” or “five-year plans” for any aspect of educa- 
tion. Each of the aspects of vocational education is examined and 
viewed in its role of preparing individuals for the future. It becomes 
a privilege for anyone in a position of leadership to consider these 
towering possibilities. 

M. D. Mobley Howard A. Dawson 

Executive Secretary Executive Secretary 

American Vocational Department of Rural Education, NEA 

Association 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE YEARBOOK 



Interest in vocational education has increased substantially in 
recent years. This fact may be related to the development of concepts 
regarding vocational education s role in our develcping society and 
the extent to which this same society demands excellence in every 
aspect of educational endeavor. Whatever the reasons, it is evident 
that we are approaching a period in which teachers and school 
administrators will find it necessary to depend more heavily upon 
a knowledge of vocational education than they ever have before. 

Similarly, rural education as a field of study has increased its 
significance to all educational specialties. It has focused its attention 
on the problems of size and structure in educational programming. 
It has examined the problems of population sparsity, migration, 
school reorganization, suburban development, and the provision of 
specialized instruction and educational services through cooperative 
or shared programs. In short, rural education as a field of study 
consistently has taken its character from the nature of the problems 
with which it has dealt— specific problems related to a maldistribu- 



tion of human, economic, and educational resources. 

This Yearbook begins with a glimpse of the environment in which 
vocational education is offered in American society. Later chapters 
present the opportunities which this environment offers. All of this 
discussion can be couched in the unifying theme that describes the 
problems of rural education— the maldistribution of human, eco- 
nomic, and educational resources. Some parts of the Yearbook are 
purely descriptive, some are coldly analytical, and some may be 
controversial. Ideally, perhaps, a yearbook should be all of these, 
thus providing a reservoir of information to the reader and at the 
same time gently urging him to choose among ideas and alternative 
solutions to problems. 

The development of a yearbook which would consider Vocational 
Education for Rural America grew from desires of the membership of 
the Department of Rural Education, as expressed through its Commit- 
tee on Publications and Constructive Studies. The possibilities of such 
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a volume were applauded by the American Vocational Association, 
as expressed by its Executive Board. Each organization joined in die 
appointment of a Yearbook Advisory Committee. This committee 
reviewed and approved the basic outline which guided the develop- 
ment of this Yearbook, it assisted in the selection of authors, and it 
reviewed the edited manuscripts. Without the cooperative and 
enthusiastic effort of each committee member, this volume could 
not have been developed. 

It is entirely fitting that the Department of Rural Education and 
the American Vocational Association should join together in this 
undertaking. As rural educational leaders work to expand and 
improve the educational opportunities available for rural children 
and communities, their most difficult problems center around finding 
ways in which bread programs of vocational education can be 
offered. Leaders in each of the specialized vocational areas working 
to expand training opportunities in their field similarly find that their 
most difficult problems center around expansion in rural areas. The 
problems and obstacles these separate special-interest groups en- 
counter are the same. This Yearbook represents the jojnt efforts of 
these rural and vocational educators. In its pages their mutual 
concerns are identified and described; solutions which they have 
cooperatively developed are suggested. 

The completion of any yearbook depends upon many people who 
remain unidentified, and it is not possible here to name all who 
have assisted in this effort. Special mention, however, should be 
given to Howard A. Daw.^on, executive secretary of the Department 
of Rural Education, National Education Association, and M. D. 
Mobley, executive secretary of the American Vocational Associa- 
tion. Special mention should also be given to Lois Clark, assistant 
secretary of the Department of Rural Education, and Lowell Burkett, 
assistant secretary of the American Vocational Association. Their 
encouragement and guidance is most appreciated. 

Most unheralded and most appreciated have been the contribu- 
tions of Robert M. Isenberg, who once again has contributed his 
superb abilities and tremendous energies to putting a Department 
of Rural Education Yearbook into presentable form by unifying its 
style and eliminating much of the duplication in its content. 
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Finally, it should be said that the content of this volume is a 
notable integration of several important fields of scholarly inquiry. 
The teacher, administrator, or lay citizen who accepts its challenge 
will work with more understanding and more purpose. He will 
view an increasingly complex society as it interacts with many of 
the problems that prompt its complexity. He will realize that pro- 
viding effective experiences in education constitutes one of the most 
di£Bcult yet fascinating problems confronting teachers— and this is 
of interest to everyone. 

Gordon I. Swanson 
Editor 
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CHAPTER 1 

Vocational Education in 
the Past and Present Culture 

Iroviding opportunities' for vocational education 
to those living in smaller communities and rural areas is increas- 
in^y important as our country moves steadily toward becoming 
more specialized, more diversified, and more interdependent. In- 
dustrialization and mechanization now infiuence even the most 
remote and isolated places. Our need to extend and expand voca- 
tional education to rural America stems from present and develop- 
ing social and economic circumstances. 

. The social history of vocational education is a fascinating field of 
study largely ne^ected. As yet, no historical studies of this field 
have been attempted, perhaps because its immediate economic and 
social importance has been so evident that none, on first ^ance, 
seemed necessary. Nor can such be attempted here. But historical 
aspects cannot be ignored, for vocational education is founded 
upon a pattern of ideas that reflects our developing culture. 

Our civilization’s tendency toward increased occupational spe- 
cialization has created need for a similar specialization in education. 
At all levels the scope of both occupational responsibilities and 
their preparatory fields of study have been narrowed and intensified 
so that the extremely complex and often subtle subject matter of 
each may be mastered. This narrowing tendency might be called 
“vocational specialization.” However, at the same time each field 
becomes more specialized than before, there is a concomitant de- 
velopment, a need for the broadening of each field, apparently re- 
lated to the demands of democratic participation, diversified 
consumption, and the general diffusion of knowledge. In short, as 
more and more people specialize, there is a greater need than ever 

Gordon I. Swanson, associate professor. Department of Agricultural Education, 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul, prepared the original draft of Chapter 1. 
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that they have a general knowledge of all other areas a£Fecting their 
vocations and their lives. When these educational tendencies are 
realized in the proper proportions in an individual, the result is 
the “educated” man. 

There is danger in using the words “broadening** and “narrowing.” 
They can add fuel to the long-standing argument between pro- 
ponents of general and liberal education as opposed to the voca- 
tional or utilitarian. Worse, such words suggest that education can 
be easily divided and sorted into categories that have a geniaine 
taxonomic relationship rather than serving as mere convenience 
groupings. (Algebra, for example, is supposed to be closely related 
to physics. This relationship is not real, basic, or natural. It is 
merely useful. ) The words “broadening” and “narrowing** are 
used here only for convenience and because they are useful in 
describing a trend; they are not intended to suggest a compart- 
mentalization of areas of knowledge. Such compartmentalization 
may lead to confusion, particularly if efiForts are made to define and 
evaluate each of the areas. 

At first glance, certain specific vocations or professions appear to 
be more difiBcult than others, at least in the sense that fewer persons* 
undertake and discharge them. We assume, for example, that only 
mature, well-selected, and well-educated persons can ^ physicians, 
lawyers, teachers, airline pilots, and rocket engineers. The di£Fer- 
ence between well-rewarded and poorly rewarded vocations, how- 
ever, is actually only a refiection of the social value of the service 
rendered. Intrinsically, it is probably no harder to fiy a plane, heal 
the sick, or operate a typewriter than to teach the young or to 
operate a farm. But the standards of semce exacted by society 
difiFer greatly. Acceptability in certain fields is dependent upon 
unusual native ability and elaborate training. In others, persons 
with a minimum of training may render acceptable service. At 
various times during the course of history the services o£Fered by 
scientists, farmers, physicians, and poets have been depreciated, 
despised, and relegated to the untrained. At other times and under 
different conditions these services have been well rewarded and 
reserved for those who could achieve the highest standards of serv- 
ice. The value society places on productive services is constantly 
changing. These changes provide a glimpse of the relationship 
between education and its suirounding culture. 









VOCATIONAL EDUCATION— PAST AND PRESENT O 

Vocational Education and Ancient Culture 

Many aspects of modem society may be traced to the culture of 
Classical Greece and Rome. Sources for most of the current argu- 
ments about liberal education can be found in that setting. The 
Athenian philosophers of the fourth and fifth centuries, B. C., sought 
“universal ideas.” And although these thinkers seldom overlooked 
the empirical basis or the ethical and social consequences of their 
teachings, they were more concerned with speculative than prag- 
matic issues. 

It is paradoxical, indeed, that many of the principles of democracy 
as well as the earliest concepts of liberal education were originated 
in a slave-owning society. Athens in all its magnificance was di- 
vided into freemen and slaves, mlers and subjects. The slaves 
carried on the specialized occupations involving manual work; the 
freemen were concerned with the rights and duties of citizenship, 
the occupation of leisure without manual work, and the pursuit of 
their best definition of the good life. The burdens of the numerically 
larger slave population were without dignity. The privileges of a 
liberal education as well as democracy itself were carefully rationed 
to the minority liberated from manual toil. 

The prominence accorded “universal ideas” by the philosophers 
and the stmcture of Athenian society were reflected in education. 
The training of Greek youths of the leisure class was “exclusively in 
the liberal arts, without any utilitarian tinge” and designed to lead 
to “the reflective pursuit of the good life.”^ They were taught how 
to fight, philosophize, and be good citizens. On the other hand, 
apprenticeship became the process for preparing other young men 
for skilled trades; this was particularly the case for the slaves whose 
training was entirely vocational. (Apprenticeships proved to be one 
of the most enduring of educational jnethods; even during the 
blackout of learning during the Dark Ages, the apprenticeship was 
one of the few learning processes that continued to survive and 
grow. ) 

Reference to Greek culture is not intended to suggest that any 
direct line of influence may be traced from classical culture to 
present-day vocational education. It is significant that the demo- 
cratic ideal in Greek culture did extend the concept of “noble” man 

' Committee on the Objectives of a General Education in a Free Society. General 
Education in a Free Soctety. Cambridge: Harvard University , Press, 1945. p. 52. 
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to include those who, although not of royal descent, possessed the 
proper qualities— learning, valor, civic responsibility, and virtue. 
The concept of "noble” was broadened. In fact, Greek education set 
out to create "‘noble” men. But one barrier remained. The "noble” 
man was also a man of leisure. The term "noble” did not apply 
to those who acquired competence in science, technology, or manual 
skills. This concept under the term of ""gentleman” continued into 
and through the period of the Renaissance in Europe. That only 
the leisured man could be a gentleman is illustrated by Sir Thomas 
Smith’s statement in De Republica Anglorum: ""Whosoever studieth 
the laws of the realm, who studieth in the universities, who pro- 
fesseth liberal sciences, and to be short, who can live idly and with- 
out manual labour and will bear the port charge and countenance of 
a gentleman, he . . . shall be called a gentleman.”^ 

Actually, the influence of Greek and Roman culture on vocational 
education may have been more adverse than positive. To the 
extent that education has experienced cultural lag and insofar as all 
education is measured against Plato’s ideal of perfection, the 
contribution of the early Greek thinkers may have had a genuinely 
negative effect on vocational education. This conclusion was empha- 
sized by Alfred North Whitehead in his address on ""Technical 
Education and its Relation to Science and Literature.” He con- 
cluded that Plato’s type of culture is the peculiar inspiration of the 
liberal aristocrat. ""For certain people it is a very good education. 
It suits their type of mind and the circumstances amid which their 
life is passed. But more has been claimed for it than this. All educa- 
tion has been judged adequate or defective according to its approxi- 
mation to this sole type.” Whitehead goes on to say: "". . . the 
peculiar merit of a scientific education should be that it bases 
thought upon first-hand observation; and the corresponding merit 
of a technical education is that it follows our deep natural instinct 
to translate thought into manual skill and manual activity into 
thought. ... A technical education is not to be conceived as a 
maimed alternative to the perfect Platonic culture; namely as a 
defective training unfortunately made necessary by the cramped 
conditions of life.”® 



’Barker, Ernest. Traditions of Civility. London: Cambridge UiiivSraly’ Press, 
J948. p. 130. ^ 

’Whitehead, Alfred North. The Aims of Education. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1929. p. 71, 80, 84. 
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But too much can be made of either the positive or negative in- 
fluence of ancient culture on the development of vocational educa- 
tion. It is undoubtedly true that Plato’s theory of education has 
made an incalculable contribution. It fostered the spirit of in- 
tellectual curiosity and gave impetus to freedom of thought. Thus, 
it fostered an atmosphere or philosophical climate in which voca- 
tional and technical education could eventually make progress. The 
narrowness of technical and specialized training in its beginnings 
was but an interpretation of the narrowness of the lives of workers 
in the mills, factories and on farms. The standards of service 
expected by society were low. Widespread expansion of the concept 
had to await the Industrial Revolution. 

Early American Culture 

The educational patterns of Colonial America were closely re- 
lated to those of European culture. The class and economic differ- 
ences separating people in Europe separated them also in the 
colonies. These differences were reflected in education. But per- 
haps the most influential forces helping to shape educational pro- 
grams in early America were those stemming from the Reformation. 

According to Protestant doctrine, every individual needed per- 
sonal knowledge of the Bible if he were to be saved, for the Bible 
was the ultimate religious authority. It was considered necessary 
that each person be able to read. Moreover, the Reformers were 
convinced that society must be made to conform to religious pre- 
cepts. To achieve this, religious education was needed. The unify- 
ing purpose of education was that of training for Christian citizen- 
ship. Since all men were not only eligible but were, in fact, 
desperately in need of such training, education of the masses be- 
came a matter of serious concern. “Nor was there doubt how this 
training was to be accomplished. The student’s logical powers were 
to be formed by mathematics, his taste by the Greek and Latin 
classics,- his speech by rhetoric, and his ideals by Christian ethics.”* 
This training, common in the Latin grammar school of the seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth centuries, represented a curious mixture 
of traditions that had evolved from both the classical Renaissance 

* Committee on the Objectives of a General Education in a Free Society, op. cit, 
p. 43. 
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and Ihe Refomiation. It included an introduction to the intellectual 
forces that gave shape to the Western culture, and at the same time 
it included those elements of Western heritage that were specifically 
Christian. 

Except for apprentice training, little attention was given in 
Colonial America to vocational education until private secular 
schools began to add "useful** subjects to their curricula and 
until the popularity of similarly organized academies began to re- 
place the grammar school. The last part of the eighteenth century 
and the entire nineteenth century were filled with changing con- 
cepts of education that refiected the social ferment of the era. The 
Harvard Committee found the distinction between Jeffersonian 
and Jacksonian forces as applicable during this period to education 
as to politics— the former giving emphasis to discovering and offering 
opportunity to the gifted student and the latter assuming respon- 
sibility for raisiiMg the level of the average student.^ These two 
forces since have struggled against each other in education under a 
variety of labels. Recent post-Sputnik concerns have given renewed 
emphasis to these confiicts— a contemporary struggle which could 
infiuence the developing concepts in vocational education greatly. 

The structure of rural education began to take shape before the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. In 1785 the Continental 
Congress provided for the survey of all public land into town- 
ships and sections. One section in each township was marked off 
for the support of public education. In later legislation Congress 
again commended education and provided more public land for its 
support. These legislative measures were designed primarily to 
attract settlers and provide an easy means for determining land 
holdings. Their success was limited, however, until passage of 
the Homestead Act in 1862 provided that settleirs could pre-empt 
land on the condition that it be occupied for a minimum period of 
five years. These several federal provisions— for land survey, the 
designation of land in each townslup for the support of schools, and 
land ownership based on occupancy— were not intended to affect 
the structure of education. But their combined effects were im- 
measurable. They provided a basis for the rapid growth of the 
common school and later the high school. They assisted in creating 
an open-country culture in the United States that was entirely 
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di£Ferent from the village culture that predominated the home- 
lands of immigrants. They established a pattern of comprehensive 
schools rather than separate schools. Most of all, they set up ^he 
conditions favorable to the establishment of what in more recent 
years has been considered an excessive number of small schools 
mth all their attendant problems to rural education. 

During the Reconstruction Period that followed the war between, 
the states, almost all remaining marks of European education were 
obliterated. The planter aristocracy of the South was forced to make 
adjustments; there was heavy immigration from southern Europe 
bringing numerous trade sldlls learned in apprenticeship; land- 
grant universities were being established with new responsibilities 
in the practical arts; and the Industrial Revolution was establishing 
its grip on the nation’s culture and scheme of education. It appeared 
that the Republic was coming of age and that the emerging pat- 
terns of vocational education would endure. There is doubt, how- 
ever, that either the Industrial Revolution itself or its effect on 
education is as yet completely assessable. The process is still under 
way.® 



VoitaRonal Education in Modern Society 

In his Educational History of the American People, Adolph 
Meyer states; 

. . . the high school’s steady and accelerating pursuit of practical 
and vocational ends is a phase, undoubtedly, of the national pragmatism. 
Even so, it has caused some critical comments, not many more bold, it is 
true, but critical nevertheless. The complaints are, for the most part, 
the old timers, the vanuhing gentry of scholars who seek to train die 
intellect and to safeguard the cultural legacy. Perhaps in practical 
America, the older view is doomed to become an oddi^, and any strcmg 
support of it, hence, may become somewhat indecorous and even suspect.^ 

This view is not without opponents. There are educators who chal- 
lenge the desirability of this educational eiqpression of pragmatism. 
In fact, an expression of democratic idealism throng diversi^ of 
educational offerings is similarly challenged. But diversity of cur- 
riculum offerings is the predominating pattern. It can be observed 

* See Chapter 2, p. 19. 

^ Meyer, Adolph. An Education^ History of the American People. New York: 
McGraw-HiU Book Co., 1957. p. 412. 
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in almost every secondary school. All the previous o£Ferings are 
still to be found, in greater numbers and involving more students 
than ever before. But, in addition, one can observe dramatics, 
television production, automobile driving, and a variety of similar 
learning experiences in an array of laboratories, classrooms, and 
special facilities. There are also programs of study in the great 
occupations of the human race including agriculture, industry, 
business, the distributive occupations, and homemaking. 

In spite of the increased general offerings and the addition of 
opportunities for vocational preparation, there remains an odious 
distinction in many schools between so-called academic and voca- 
tional courses. This was described very aptly by the Harvard 
Committee: 

. . . there is need for a more complete democracy . . . not only between 
student and student but between subject and subject and teacher and 
teacher. . . . The wish to get ahead, parents* desires that their children shall 
have what they lacked, the vague optimistic belief of many young people 
that they may go to college and hence mi^t need the preparatory 
subjects, teachers’ better preparation in these subjects, and their naturally 
greater interest in brighter pupils: all this and simple snobbishness tend 
to give luster to the academic course and hi^er status to its teachers. 
For the same reason, the academic course tends to be crowded widi 
students who do not belong in it, and hence is often diluted. But this is 
not our main point here; rather it is the strange state of affairs in an in- 
dustrial democracy when those very subjects are held in disrepute 
which are at the heart of the national economy and those students by 
implication condemned who will become its operators.^ 

It is doubted that such distinctions can continue to persist with 
any real or serious importance. Even though vocational education 
arrived initially in schools as an intruder, its development paralleled 
and, indeed, rested upon that of the society in which it grew. Its 
beginnings were evident in Colonial days when private schools 
decided to teach whatever their supporters were willing to pay 
for. Vocational education was present in the first high schools. 
Today it is a specialty in its own right— in response to the pressure 
of surrounding culture. Its courses have depth and breadth and a 
background of research. 

* Committee on the Objectives of a General Education in a Free Society, op. eft., 
p. 27. 
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Comprehensive High Schools Versus Separate Vocational Schools 

In its early development vocational education was a private 
responsibility, both individually and institutionally. With the in- 
creasing complexity of industrial society, it was transferred to the 
public-school system even though the public schools did not seek 
the added task. It resulted from pressures outside the schools and 
from the developing pattern of small schools. If an adequate school 
system under public control seemed necessary to preserve and 
strengthen democracy, then it appeared necessary to include voca- 
tional education in the public trust. The President’s Committee 
on Vocational Education emphasized the need for pubUc control 
with the following statement: “The fact that general and voca- 
tional education should not and cannot be separated in an eflFective 
program for the individual child inevitably means that the agency 
responsible for conducting the one must also conduct the other 
phase of the educational service.”® Though this idea was slow in its 
development, it became generally accepted and has been under- 
girded by the provisions of all federal legislation directly supporting 
vocational education. Vocational education has become largely a 
pubhc responsibihty. 

A further issue remained-the issue of whether vocational schools 
shouM exist separate from or should be included within the other 
aspects of the high school. The issue was of great concern in the 
early years of the twentieth century and was once actually debated 
in the Illinois legislature.'® It is still troublesome. There frequently 
are no easy alternatives. 

Unquestionably vocational education should be an aspect of the 
organization of comprehensive high schools, and one might fairly 
ask how any school could be considered comprehensive if vocational 
education were not among its oflFerings. Any separation of the voca- 
tional from the nonvocational would necessarily have to be arbitrary. 
Learning is an individual process, and what may be no^ocational 
for one student may be highly vocational for another. The efforts 




EduSn Study No. 8. Washington. D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, 

FraCice of Vocotloool EducoHon. New 



York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1948. p. 48. 
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to achieve educational democracy are as real as the efforts to achieve 
political democracy and, even though man’s reach may again exceed 
his grasp, his efforts must be to extend educational opj^rtunity. 

Most American communities are committed, to the support of 
comprehensive schools open to a normal distribution of both in- 
terests and abilities. Such schools are considered educationally 
and socially sound. There is no evidence that they jeopardize the 
gifted, superior, or talented students, whatever their interests or 
special aptitudes. It is necessary to be reminded, however, that 
rural schools are small and frequently without a unit of organization 
that can afford staff, space, and equipment for their share of a 
normal distribution of vocational interests. In such cases, many 
students with vocational interests are deprived of an opportunity 
for specific training for an occupation. Many rural youths seem 
never able to overcome their lack of vocational preparation, and 
their entrance into the labor market is at its lowest levels. Others, 
undoubtedly as yet a much smaller number, are more fortunate. 
Even though their small schools cannot provide the type of 
vocational instruction they desire, they have access to and can 
attend an area vocational school operated directly by the state 
or perhaps created and operated on a somewhat more local basis 
as part of an expanded intermediate unit program of services.^' 
In a sense these area vocational schools may be considered separate 
schools, though not because they separate vocational from non- 
vocational, general, or liberal education. On the contrary, such 
division of content is neither desired nor intended. Such schools, 
instead, represent an effort to be more comprehensive by extending 
the range of educational opportunity not feasible in small school 
units. 

General and Special Education 

Reference was made at the opening of this chapter to “broadening 
and “narrowing” influences. These terms are frequently used to 
characterize general and special education, although the present 
appropriateness of such distinctions may be questionable. Narrow- 
ness is often associated with specialism or vocationalism; broaden- 
ing in similar fashion is frequently associated solely with the 
traditional liberal education. 

“Various types of administrative organization for area vocational schools are 
described in Chapter 7. See p. 125-32. 
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The literature of vocational education contains frequent refer- 
ences to the educational values associated with both general and 
special education. 'Ihe inseparability of general and special educa- 
tion is usually agieed upon, with reservations, dependent upon an 
acceptable interpretation. It is worthwhile to offer here a brief 
description of general and special education as commonly viewed 
in these discussions. 

General education is regarded as those areas of study which 
prepare for responsibility and citizenship. It provides a background 
for comprehending the commanding ideas that have given direction 
to the democratic heritage. It provides also the intellectual sl^ 
necessary in understanding a complex society and in recognizmg 
competence in all fields of endeavor. At present it does not en- 
com^s the feature for which liberal education formerly drew 
criticism: It is not associated with a leisure class and it is not 
regarded as the exclusive prerogative of nonlaborers. Contemporary 
society does not regard labor as disgraceful. On th^^^, 
leisure tends to be regarded as less desirable than work. chang- 
ing attitude toward general education is widespread, and it appeare 
that the process is continuing. The nature of this shift was s^^ 
up by Bertrand Russell on receiving the Kalinger Prize for the 
popularization of science: “In my own coun^, and to a lesser 
degree in other countries of the West, ‘Culture is viewed inaimy, y 
an unfortunate impoverishment of the Renais^ce tradihoi^ as 
something concerned primarily with literature, history, and art. 

Special education is more difficult to describe or defoe. Unlike 
gen^l education, it is difficult to view objectively, as if from out- 
side. It must be viewed from the inside, from the point of view of a 
specialist, even though his specialty be general education. Society 
r^ards specialism highly, and it exacts hi^er and hi^er stand- 
ards of performances in each of its areas. Specialism has 
the means of advancement vrithin the social structure. It points toe 
way for probable success in career planning. It has, m fact, affect^ 
every area of work and scholarly study, and it characterizes the 
entire elementary, secondary, and higher educational ^ttem. 
Special interests have pervaded the schools through varying degrees 
ofpressure and from all sides. William G. Carr, NBA executive 

uRuss^, Bertrand. “The Role of Science in Education." School and Soclaty 
86: 282; June 1958. 
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secretary, summarized this trend at the 1957 convention of the 
American Association of School Administrators: 

. . . school boards and school administrators can look with equanimity 
upon the many hundreds of groups— organized, unorganized, and dis- 
organized— who press on their attention so great and bewildering a variety 
of viewpoints about education. All through the alphabet from the 
American Legion and the Better Business Bureau to the Youth Council 
and the 2k)ological Society, these groups speak their varied opinions 
about what the schools should teach. Sometimes they speak temperately, 
sometimes indignantly, but always persistently. They sponsor pamphlets, 
books, and films; essays and oratorical contests; drives and collections; 
free materials, inexpensive materials, and expensive materials. 

They demand that the public schools give more attention to little 
league baseball, first aid, mental hygiene, speech correction, Spanish in 
the first grade, military . preparedness, international goodwill, modem 
music, world history, American history and local history, geography ditto, 
homemaking, Canada, Latin America, the Far East, the Near East, and 
the Middle East, NATO, how to detect counterfeit currency, safe driving, 
the United Nations, Christopher Columbus and Leif Ericson, Robert E. 
I^ee and Woodrow Wilson, fire prevention, nutrition, care of the teeth, 
free enterprise, labor relations, cancer prevention, human rights, atomic 
energy, the use of firearms, the protection of wild life, the Constitution, 
tobacco, temperance, kindness to animals, Esperanto, the 3 R’s, the 3 C’s, 
and 4 F’s, use of the typewriter, legible penmanship, moral values, 
physical fitness, civil defense, conservation, ethical concepts, the air age, 
religious literacy, thrift, law observance, consumer education, mathematics, 
dramatics, narcotics, physics, ceramics, and (that latest of all education 
discoveries) phonics. 

Each of these groups is anxious to avoid overloading the curriculum. 
All they ask is that the nonessentials be dropped in order to get their 
material in. Few of them want a special course; they just want their 
idea to permeate the entire school program. If that seems impractical, they 
are ready to organize special days or weeks to fill in the long hours of idle 
boredom from which, it must be assumed, they think the school teachers 
and dieir pupils sufFer. 

I have made all this sound as bad as I can in order to add that it is not 
as bad as it may seem. For we can, if we will, perceive in tl^ese apparently 
chaotic pressures a great popular vote of confidence in the power of 
education. The American people thus provide us with daily proof that 
they believe they can adapt their system of education to new circum- 
stances.'® 

“Carr, William G. “How Right You Are.” Schools on the Threshold of a New 
Era. Official Report. Washington, D. G.: American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, a department of the National Education Association, 1957. p. 32-33. 
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There can be little doubt that we live in an era of specialization 
and that there continu«ously is demand for special training or pres- 
sures from special interests. To the extent that schools exist as 
workshops for democracy, they must react to the demands and must 
expect the pressures. The increasing diversity of educational offer- 
ings appears to be in response to the diverse aspects of our culture. 

Although specialization is broader in scope than vocational educa- 
tion, responses to pressures for increased opportunities for specializa- 
tion in rural areas are limited by many restrictions. Small schools 
cannot provide adequately for a normal distribution of both ability 
and interest without encountering almost insurmountable problems. 
Accordingly, special education and vocational education, with 
the usual exceptions of agriculture and homemaldng, are frequently 
not among the offerings of schools in rural and smaller communities. 

The Contributions of Vocational Education 

For more than 40 years various organizations and agencies of 
education have formulated and published objectives of elementary 
and secondary/ education. The objective of vocational competence, 
particularly for the secondary school, has usually been included. A 
challenge to accept this objective of providing training for vocational 
competence arises from the bewildering array of vocational spe- 
cialities emerging in our present culture. The challenge has been 
accepted, but professional vocational educators have had to exer- 
cise selection in the vocational areas for which instruction is pro^* 
vided. Selection has been necessary for two reasons. First, the 
number of occupational specialities has increased so rapidly that 
neither space, equipment, nor instructors have been accessible for 
educational programs at the secondary level. Second, the standards 
of performance or service required in the occupational specialities 
have become so high that the high-school offerings in many cases 
have been sufficient to provide only a foothold in the occupational 
speciality, with greater degrees of competence to be acquired in 
post-hi^-school education, in occupational practice, or both. The 
selective process has been an expedient developed in order to pro- 
vide at least initial vocational preparation for those who wish to 
compete in the usual occupational market place. The increase in 
the number of occupational specialities has left some market 
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places without competitors and some with insufBcient competition 
to meet the standards of service required. But the challenge has been 
accepted, and the educative process in vocations is enlarging to 
meet the challenge. 

Vocational education is endeavoring to make a further and more 
general contribution to both elementary and secondary education, 
a contribution that extends the offerings of vocational education to 
those who actually have little desire to achieve specific vocational 
competence. It seeks to provide an opportunity for students to 
become competent and discerning consumers of both the products 
and services of vocational specialities. This is a role of accepted 
responsibility wherein vocational educators seek to develop an 
awareness of vocations as social institutions. Organized society 
is, indeed, a complex of vocational and occupational groups. Glass 
distinctions tend largely to be occupational distinctions, with a 
pattern of ascribed roles given to the various occupations. Legis- 
lative and economic competition among occupational groups and 
clusters of groups is another form of vocational influences in social 
process. 

Within this pattern of occupational grouping, vocational educators 
are endeavoring to provide opportunities for students to appreciate 
the complexity of industrial society— on an understanding level as 
well as a vocational skill level. This responsibility for developing 
vocational understanding and appreciation is large and until re- 
cently has been untended. Failure to provide instructional emphasis 
in thi^area may result in the tendency to regard the Industrial 
Revolution as a historical fact rather than a still-continuing process, 
the current phase having an impact on both occupational structure 
and cultural pattern. 

Vocational education also has made a contribution to the area of 
instructional methods. Increased school population, resulting from 
compulsory attendance laws, drew upon new sources of students. 
These additional students exposed a range of interests and aptitudes 
for which earlier schools felt little responsibility. Everything went 
comparatively well in the earlier schools as long as educational 
opportunity” was acceptable with predetermined limits-as long as 
those who couldn’t, wouldn’t, or shouldn’t meet the one arbitrary 
standard dropped out and kept still. The development of a compre- 
hensive, single-ladder school and the influx of students changed all 
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this. Vocational educators have made substantial contributions 
in drawing upon students* background and experiences, adjusting 
to the influences of circumstance, developing and maintaining in- 
terest, appealing to hopes and aspirations, and in discovering both 
capacity and ability. Contributions in this area have been large 
and, with each recurring national crisis, they appear more clearly 
and identifiably. The need for particular efforts in this area was 
first expressed to vocational educators in 1918 by John Dewey: 

Probably the greatest social waste which exists at present is our failure 
to detect tastes, capacity, and ability, and find for them channels in whidi 
they can operate with advantage to their possessors and with usefulness 
to others^ We either put all individuals throu^ an undifferentiated train- 
ing, a required uniform training, in the pious hope that it will catch some 
of them, unspecified, at some point— also unspecified; or else, under the 
name of an elective system, we permit individuals to drift along according 
to their own untrained and unenlightened wishes from moment to 
moment. We have as yet, 1 think, absolutely no conception of the pos- 
sibilities of an education, its possibilities both with respect to personal 
happiness and social usefulness, which should engage youths in activities 
sufficiently varied and sufficiently productive to detect their capacity, 
needs and powers; and then, after that has been done, to concentrate 
our specialized resources upon a full training of these selected capadties.^^ 

This kind of orientation to method has occupied the attention of 
vocational educators in all occupational areas. 

Although all educators agree that the education of every in- 
dividual is important and that people differ in every respect and 
have a right to do so, the job of creating a school environment to 
take care of these differences is a big problem not by any means 
solved. In rural areas the problem usuaUy is more serious and more 
difficult to solve than elsewhere. It is to this and the numerous other 
problems stemming from it that the following chapters are addressed. 

** Dewey, John. Vocational Education in the Lighi of the World War. Vocationid 
As$odatiQn of ffie Middle West Bulletin No. 4. 1918. p. 6. 
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CHAPTER 2 



Forces Affecting Vocational 
Education in Rural America 

HAT forces are at work to shape the 
trends of the future— in our country and throughout the world? What 
is the setting in which vocational education in rural America will 
operate 5, 10, or 20 years hence? What kinds of problems will be 
encountered with respect to curriculum, finance, student selection, 
and community support? These are the kinds of questions which 
prompted this yearbook. This chapter sets the stage. Later authors 
provide the details. 

The statements on the next few pages were prepared in much the 
same manner as a candid camera fan pursues his hobby— quick 
snatches of here and there in the hope of catching the sense of 
things. You will find an array of facts, assumptions, and implications. 
The intent was to present a variety of information that might prove 
helpful to anyone interested in peering into the mists of the future. 
If you prefer only finished portraits, skip rapidly ahead to the 
chapters which follow. 

We start from where we are— the here and now. Things are 
happening in our own back yard, across the alley, and around the 
world. Let’s look quickly at some of them, starting with the faraway. 

Forces at Work in the World 

In almost every part of the world and on every continent forces 
are at work which will infiuence the future of America’s rural areas 
and the vocational opportunities of our people. 

William J. Michaels, professor and chairman of the Department of Industrial 
Education, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, prepared the original draft of 
Chapter 2. 
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The Scientific Revolution 

The mixtures being brewed in the world s laboratories are creat- 
ing pressures, possibilities, and problems which are difficult for the 
best informed layman to assimilate. If you do not believe this, com- 
pare the scientific articles in this morning's paper with those you 
would have read a generation ago. 

As further proof of this— your everyday vocabulary now contains 
such terms as automation, atomic fission, electronics, guided missiles, 
satellites, solar energy, sound barrier— peculiar terms at the start 
of World War II. The jet is taking over from the piston engine. 
Exploration into space is o£F to a whirling start. New materials, new 
methods, new products, new inventions are coming along with such 
rapidity that even as we point with pride to new accomplishments, 
they may be going out of date. 

Despite repeated warnings, Americans tend to look at these 
developments in terms of jet airliners, automatic home appliances, 
color television, and other material gadgets. It is easy to lapse into 
a tranquilizing mood. More difficult is the task of preparing for the 
fracturing changes which will occur in every facet of our living. 
Education of the highest order will be a must. 

Science is on a rampage throu^out the world. The consequences 
will bring much good, but there is bound to be some bad. Of one 
thing we can be sure— complacency will not solve the inevitable 
problems. Education holds the key to the manner in which we meet 
the challenge. 

The Population Explosion 

As you read this, the population of the world is increasing at the 
rate of 1.6 people per second. This means that approximately 
130,000 new people must find room for themselves every 24 hours. 
If this fantastic rate of growth continues, the human race will double 
itself in 42 years! The United Nations estimates that world popula- 
tion is now growing at the rate of approximately 44 million people a 
year, and the rate of increase is still accelerating. 

It is said that if sanitation and medical reforms were pushed in 
India and her death rate reduced to that of the United States today, 
India alone could fill more than five earths as large as ours in a mere 
100 years! This year about 90 million babies will be bom in the 
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world. More than half of them will have to grow up undernourished. 
Experts tell us that at least 1.5 billion people will be hungry when 
they go to bed toni^t. 

The Fight for Freedom 

A third potent force is the fired*up equaUtarian movement— the 
desire of people everywhere to be free. 

A generation ago only a very few nations monopolized the lime* 
h^t of world affairs. Today, the person who would keep informed 
of significant happenings has to cope with fast-brealdng events in 
more than 50 nations. Governments and cultures which had been 
dormant for generations have suddenly raised their heads to make 
demands. They want free determination of their, own destiny. Un- 
rest runs rampant. 

We find ourselves in a paradoxical predicament— a world which is 
getting smaller and larger at the same time. Science has given us 
the means to get everywhere much faster, but now many more 
nations than ever before have a voice in saying what happens after 
we get there. 

This raises inevitable problems— problems of diplomacy, problems 
of education, problems of individual understanding. How are we 
to think and act, individually and collectively, as others attempt to 
do what we accomplished over a century and a half ago? The times 
are much different. The intents are similar. 

Forces at Work in America 

The several forces operating throu^out the world are naturally 
having an impact on our own environmmit. We turn now, with a bit 
more detail, to some of the developments that are setting the stage 
for the America of the future. 

The Research industry 

Americans are now spending more than $7 billion each year for 
research and development projects. This is more than double the 
amount that was spent in 1950, or mote in 1 year than the total for 
all the years from 1776 to 1933. 

Research has become a magical word in America. It also is the 
name for one of our big industries. Those persons of a generation 
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ago who scoffed at and ridiculed the “egghead” in the laboratory 
now look at him with respect. The search for truth is receiving much 
badly needed support— at least in the realm of the physical sciences. 

Many of the phenomena and developments which are outlined 
below are direct results of the work done earlier in our research and 
development laboratories. We are presently reaping the results of 
past research even as we plant many new seeds for a fantastic 
future. 

Population Growth 

What is happening in the world is happening in America. We too 
have an explosion of population. 

A generation ago, in the 1930 s, when our population was less than 
130 million, we read many predictions that the figure would never be 
more than 150 million people. We were pictured as an aging nation, 
past its period of gro^h, with a predominant problem of finding 
ways to divide up the products of a rather stagnant industrial system. 

Now, a quarter of a century later, the United States has 173 
million people and is growing at the rate of 3 million each year. We 
will probably pass the 200 million mark within 10 years, and experts 
estimate that by 1975 there may well be as many as 230 million 
people in this country. 

Our poulation increases at the rate of 7500 each day. Each year, 
for the foreseeable future, we can expect at least 3 millon additional 
people to feed, house, clothe, and educate. 

The Forces of Migration 

As a people, we are on the move. A broad shift in population is 
under way. Many more of our people are moving to the West and 
South. Air conditioning, good highways, better communications, 
and industrialization are transforming the South and desert states. 

Paralleling this broad shift of population is the markedly increased 
movement of city dwellers into the suburbs. Whereas the first half 
of this century found farm people coming into the city, now we see 
them going back— at least part way. The growth in suburbmi popu- 
lation is six times as great as the growth in cities. As this happens, 
business and industry follow the population into the outskirts. In 
many communities it is becoming difBcult to know where rural 
America starts and stops. 
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The Reyoluiion in Agriculture 

One of the significant revolutions of modem times is that which 
has occurred in agriculture. Writers will keep pointing this out on 
later pages, but it seems appropriate here to set forth several salient 
facts. 

Since 1940 the output of the American farmer has gone up 100 
percent. One farmer, on the average, produces in 1 hour today what 
it took 2 hours to produce in 1940. This is three times greater than 
what he was able to do in 1910. 

Today’s farmer produces food and fiber for himself and 20 others. 
Soon he will have to provide for himself and 25 others because, as 
we have seen, our population grows at the rate of 7500 persons per 
day while the population on our farms is decreasing. 

In 1940 we had roughly 30 million persons on farms and about 100 
million nonfarm people. In 1957 it was estimated that there were 
about 20 million persons on farms and more than 150 million off the 
farms. In crude figures this means that 10 million fewer farmers 
were taking care of the needs of 50 million more people. 

These same 20 million, less than 1 percent of the world’s popula- 
tion, produce between two-fifths and one-half of the world’s supply 
of eggs, red meat, and milk. New chemicals, new machinery, better 
fertilizers, better training, improved management techniques are 
some of the reasons these impressive accomplishments are possible. 

Distribution of Income 

The average wage earner in America has become a capitalist. He 
owns his home, a car, some insurance, perhaps some stock and is 
regularly putting aside money to care for himself during old age. 

The effects of this phenomenon are only beginning to be realized. 
One writer has stated that ours is a country in which there are few 
who are very rich and few who are very poor. This significant dis- 
tribution of income has created a mammoth new middle class market 
just at a time when our technological advances are bringing forth a 
vast array of new products and material goods. 

Changes in the Labor Force 

Although the total number in our labor force increased 47 percent 
from 1910 to 1950, the number of workers engaged in agriculture 
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declined 46 percent. During this time, the number engaged in non- 
agricultural pursuits increased 89 percent. 

In this same period the laboring group, generally considered as 
the unskiUed, declined in all classifications. The greatest increase 
was in the professional and semiprofessional classification. Likewise, 
significant advances were made in the number engaged in service 
work, clerical, sales, and similar occupations. We can generahze by 
saying that there was a distinct growth in occupations dealing with 
services; professional, semiprofessional, technical occupations; trans- 
portation; and distributive work. 

.1 

For every 100 professional and technical workers we had in 

1955, we will need 137 in 1965. 

For every 100 managers, officials, and proprietors we had in 
1955, we will need 122 in 1965. 

For every 100 clerical and sales workers, we will need 127. 

For every 100 skilled craftsmen, we will need 124. 

While the demand for workers in occupations which require high 
levels of training and education will increase, demand for unskilled 
workers will decline. For every 100 unskilled workers we had in 
1955, we \vill need only 97 in 1965. The number of farm workers 
will also decline, though those remaining will require hi^er tech- 
nical competence. For every 100 farm workers we had in 1955, we 
will need only 85 in 1965. 

In 1956 there were 22 million women workers in our country— 
almost one-third of the nation’s work force. Women constituted one- 
fifth of all labor union members. The Department of Labor predicts 
an increase of 5 million in the number of women workers by 1965. 
It would be hard to name an occupation from which fully qualified 
women are now barred. Over the next decade we can expect that: 

Nearly half of die increase in die labor force . . . will be die boys and 
girls who today are in the elementary grades and early years of hi^ 
school. By providing the best possible guidance, education and training 
for diese youngsters in die immediate years ahead, we can assure their 
entrance into the labor force as well adjusted, qualified and competent 
workers. . . . The fact that women will constitute better than half of 
die anticipated increase demands that we provide more opportunides for 

*U. S. Department of Labor. Our Manpower Future— 19SS-6S. Washington, D. C.: 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 1957. p. 28*^. 
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thfiR to acquire skill and plan to utilize more of them in the many 
occupations in which relatively few are employed today.* 

Changes in the Workweek 

In 1900 the average person worked 60 hours each week. By 1925 
this figure had been reduced to 50 hours, and in the 1940’s to 40 
hours. Many are now predicting that within the next 10 years the 
standard workweek will be reduced to 32 hours, with perhaps 4 
workdays of 8 hours each. 

Record Keeping and Accounting 

Business and accounting practices have been revolutionized by the 
development of the business machine with its many variations. The 
handling of “paper work” has undergone a radical transformation in 
the last 25 years. We can keep track of things more efficiently, we 
can get facts faster, and we can expedite the keeping of records of 
all kinds. This revolution extends its infiuence into all segments of 
our economic and social structure. Business machines are at the 
heart of our progress. 

Highway Development 

In the imm ediate years ahead, $50 billion will be spent on a vast 
network of superhi^ways crisscrossing our nation. The full impact 
and implications of this development are difficult to comprehend by 
those of us who compare it with the first strip of “concrete that 
came into our community not too many years ago. 

“Strip cities” will begin to grow throughout rural America. In- 
dustrial, commercial, and residential areas will line our highways 
for mfles on end. This is true already in some parts of the East and 
West. 

Distribution of Goods 

Accompanying and growing out of our technolo^cal develop- 
ments, the agricultural revolution, or shift in population, improve- 
ments in business procedures, and other revolutionary developments 
is a significant change in how we distribute our goods. There is a 
distinct trend toward larger and larger shopping centers built on 
the outskirts of communities with room to park the customers cars. 

•Ibfd^ p. 30. 
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Self-service is becoming more and more predominant. Improve- 
ments in product packaging have helped bring this about. Merchan- 
dising is in a period of rapid change. EfiBciency and economy are 
bywords in the process. Better trained personnel is the means to 
achievement. 

The Automated Factory 

Automatic processing is making possible the ^liuman use of human 
beings.” More and more routine, repetitive operations are being per- 
formed by machines instead of human hands. Unskilled labor is 
decreasing in numbers because of the advent of the automated 
factory. 

But jobs are increasing, as are the skills needed to fill those jobs. 
The “oiler” of a generation ago, who needed to know only the loca- 
tion of the oil cups around the machine, must now perform as a 
lubrication engineer. If his “know-how” is inadequate, the entire 
production process breaks down. 

Automation is no longer a scare-word. The process, as well as the 
concept, has been emerging for a long time. In a word, it simply 
means that modem production requires workers with more skill, 
more “know-how^ — more education. 

Power and Conveniences 

A basic factor in our technological advance is the development of 
more and better sources of power. Electric power, carried long 
distances at relatively low cost, has been a significant factor in the 
transformation of rural America. We have only begun to tap the 
potential that lies waiting. 

The use of atomic fuel for power production is already here. 
Whether it can compete successfully with coal and water power in 
producing electricity is yet to be decided. We do know that atomic 
energy will be the means to produce power in many parts of the 
world where water and coal are not readily available. We are hear- 
ing now that practical means will soon be available for extracting 
crude oil from shale at a price that can compete with cmde oil from 
wells. This opens up a whole new area of development to supple- 
ment the gas and coal which America already has in abundance. 
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In 1956, 94 percent of all farm families had electricity in their 
homes. Sixteen years earlier (1940) only a third of all farm-opera- 

tor residences had this convenience. 

A recent study by the U. S. Department of Agriculture indicates 
that the higher the educational group of the farm operator, the 
more likely is the farm family to possess telephones, automobiles, 
television sets, running water, and flush toilets. In this same vein, 
studies show that the extent to which farms are mechanized has a 
close relationship to the level of living attained by farm operators. 

New Materials and Processes 

Our laboratories are producing a multiplicity of new materials, 
along with new uses for those already available. For example, de- 
vices which were used to detect submarines in World War II have 
now been adapted to aid in discovering new sources of metals in aU 
parts of the world. Metallurgists, working with related scientists, 
are developing new alloys at a rapid pace. We will adding such 
terms as “cermets” to our vocabulary— the combinations of metals 
and ceramics which wiU maintain strength under heat. In a matter 
of time, metals, even for everyday uses, may be 5 or 10 times stronger 

than they are today. j /-.v 

The plastics industry is growing by leaps and bounds. Chemistry 

is helping to transform wood and wood products in countless ways. 
New abrasives, new adhesives, new preservatives are coming along 
with increasing rapidity. We can cut, glue, and preserve in ways 
that would have seemed impossible a generation ago. 



Transportation 

Mention has already been made of the $50 billion we will soon be 
spending on an elaborate system of highways. Before m^y ye^s 
have passed, the driver of a truck or passenger vehicle wdll be able 
to cross the nation without stopping for a traffic light. 

Pipelines now go to nearly all parts of our country. They ^‘^t m 
the distribution of almost as much freight as do our trucks. The St. 
Lawrence Waterway has recently opened up, with ocean-gomg 
vessels coming into the heart of America. Some revolutionary 
changes will occur in railroading. The aviation industry is gomg 
“straight up.” Aircraft and missiles will fly higher, faster, hotter. 
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We will be transporting many more things, in many new ways, and 
much faster. 

National Defense 

An atomic-powered navy is in the worlcs; Missile-carrying sub- 
marines are already a reality. Rapid growth of satellite production, 
including intercontinental missiles, will call for the lavish expendi- 
ture of money, materials, and men. The satellite industry of 1970 
may well rival the automotive industry of today. 

Communications 

The science of electronics is opening vistas that would not have 
seemed possible 10 years ago. Television is as yet in its infancy. 
Telephones are being developed in many ways and used for many 
new purposes. The development of the transistor is but one example 
of the many inventions and discoveries that are bringing fast change 
in the field of communications. 

We are learning how to see, hear, talk, and detect in fantastic 
ways. And we will soon be able to translate with the speed of 
electrons. 

Some Educational Facts, Assumptions, and Implications 

This brief chapter cannot detail the portent of the preceding state- 
ments. A few generahzations vdll have to suffice. We might start 
with some extremely broad catchwords: more education, better 
education, more content, better teaching. Vocational education in 
rural America will have to provide all of these. This will require otir 
best efforts. Intelligent thought and direction will be required if 
the heritage of our past is to be the seed that brin^ forth the bruits 
of the future. 

What are some of the factors to be considered? 

1. As we plan ahead, it will help to keep in mind that not one 

but four educational systems have arisen in this country: 

a. The traditional system of schools and colleges 

b. An elaborate educational program under the mihtary 

c. Education by private industry for its employees (The 
number of learners involved here is equal to the total 
enrollment of all colleges and universities.) 
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d. Adult education programs (1 of every 3 adults is en- 
rolled). 

2. In 1956-57, 1 of every 4 persons in the United States was 
enrolled in school or college. Enrollment was at an all-time 
hi^— 41.5 million. Nearly all children aged 6 to 13 were 
attending school. Illiteracy was at an all-time low— 3 percent 
among men, 2 percent among women in 1952. 

3. The American philosophy assumes that the individual is 
more important than the state or society. In this context 
education aims at the fullest development of the individual 
without favoritism, privileged classes, or intolerance. 

4. Education must assume a major role in helping people learn 
to live with confidence in our ever-changing future. Any 
educational philosophy designed for our future must allow 
for diversity and change and must grow from the convictions 
of the people, their mores, and their ethical beliefs. 

5. Direct firsthand experiences in working with tools, materials, 
and ideas will continue in the educational o£Ferings of our 
schools, both as a part of general education experiences and 
for vocational purposes. Schools in rural communities will 
have to provide as many apphed and liberal courses as out 
institutions in urban communities. 

6. The pressure for both general and speciahzed education will 
continue. On the one hand, social and economic complex- 
ities will call for a breadth of education and, on the other 
and depth. 

hand, employment conditions will demand specialization 

7. The trend will continue for vocational programs to be offered 
on a post-high-school basis. This will call for a stronger pro- 
gram of the practical arts (agriculture, home economics, 
industrial arts, business) in the secondary schools to help 
meet the needs of those who will be going to college and 
those who will not. 

8. Vocational teachers Mill be required to have a broad and 
liberal education, along with speciahzed training, so that 
they will be able to use their subject matter specialty as an 
opening wedge in “freeing” the minds of those students who 
are not motivated in the typical setting of a hberal arts 
course. 
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9. Education at all levels will be asked to produce graduates 
who are adaptable to the changing conditions which are 
foreseeable. This will require the stressing of logical and 
critical thinking. Problem solving involving simple research 
will be emphasized. The sheer force of numbers will require 
that more and more responsibility be placed upon the in- 
dividual for his own development and behavior. 

10. The subject matter of vocational education represents, in 
large part, an application of science, mathematics, history, 
language arts, and other disciplines to everyday problems 
involving tools and materials. These relationships will re- 
ceive much more attention and emphasis than in the past. 
The rise of the technician, of whom we read so much, has 
implications for all branches of vocational education. 

( Humorously, it might be said that the farm wife with her 
new automatic kitchen and laundry will have to discharge 
the hired girl of the past and replace her with a hired 
mechanic to care for the home of the future. ) 

11. As a result of the numerous forces mentioned earlier, the 
general public will become acutely aware of the nation’s 
manpower need. Accompanying this awareness will be 
pressing problems of local, state, national, and international 
consequence. The schools will have unprecedented de- 
mands placed upon them. As this is being written we see 
the pattern already emerging in the areas of science and 
mathematics. 

12. A growing intemational-mindedness will require an educa- 
tional program which encourages the study of other 
societies with emphasis on an appreciation of world cul- 
tures, religions, international afEairs, and understanding of 
world problems. We can expect that working relationships 
between the United States and foreign schools will in- 
crease. 

13. Vocational education, especially as it concerns nonagricul- 
tural occupations, will experience a phenomenal growth in 
the rural schools of the future. This will be caused by the 
shifting population of our countr)' and the growth of com- 
munities along the superhighways that now go through 
rural America. 
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14. Programs of adult education will continue to increase, with 
added emphasis on education of the aging, occupational 
retraining, and citizenship training in a shrinking world. 
Education from the "cradle to the grave” seems about to 
become a reality. Adult education both for general and 
vocational purposes will probably expand faster than full- 
time school and college programs. 

15. Vocational educators in rural America will have a significant 
part to play in providing adult education concerned with 
vocational retraining and upgrading. This is a challenge 
which must be accepted immediately. More and more 
rural communities will be establishfog work-experience 
programs as a part of their vocational training curriculum. 
We have only begun to tap the potential inherent in this 
concept. 

16. In keeping with the rapidly increasing number of em- 
ployed women, rural sch^d^'^Will be called upon to pro- 
vide more and more vocational experiences planned to 
meet the needs of this group. 

17. We can expect to see some radical departures in the training 
of our teachers of the future. Most teachers are still being 
prepared for the self-contained classrooms of 1940 or 1950 
rather than for education in the future. With the advent of 
such developments as television for instructional purposes 
and more effective use of community resources, we soon 
will probably see many teachers serving as team members. 
They will be guiding and directing in the context of a well- 
coordinated program aimed at the fullest development of 
each learner. 

18. Many varied steps will be taken to alleviate the growing 
shortage of teachers; unfortunately, not all will be desirable. 
Among the steps which might be taken are: 

a. Continuing employment of competent older teachers 

b. Expansion and strengthening of graduate programs 

c. Developing ways of teaching larger numbers of students 
without loss of quality 

d. Making teaching more attractive by improving status 
and salaries 
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e. Growing use of competent persons in industry and other 
fields for part-time teaching 

f. Special training programs for recent graduates of 4-year 
colleges who have aptitude for teaching but lack formal 
professional training 

g. Provision of special scholarships for professional prepara- 
tion of potential teachers 

h. Granting of temporary teaching certificates to those who 
do not meet standard qualifications 

i. Using audio-visual aids to supplement classroom teach- 
ing and to extend the services of master teachers 

j. Using teacher’s aides or assistants for routine clerical 
duties 



k. TV instruction to be provided for all teachers in training 

l. Increasing class size in keeping with the objectives of 
the course 

m. Simplification of the curriculum by reducing the variety 
of course offerings in a single institution in an effort to 
improve the quality of the remainder. 

19. More e£Scient use will be made of available facilities includ- 
ing additional evening classes, year-round scheduling, and 
longer school terms. Cooperation between institutions will 
be increased by means of sharing libraries, business ma- 
chines, laboratory equipment, athletic fields, and perhaps 
even faculty. Most of the hi^y specialized services avail- 
able in all but the very large school systems will be pro- 
vided through a centralized pool on a cooperative and 
shared basis. The advent of improved business machines 
will allow school administrators to standardize business 
methods to a greater extent. 

20. We can expect to see more imaginative experimentation 
and an increasing emphasis on educational research. While 
this presages the introduction of many changes in conven- 
tional educational practices, it is unlikely that standard 
patterns will emerge (this in spite of the fact that some are 
now calling for national stand^ds in education). 

21. Rapidly increasing enrollments in hi^er education will 
cause the establishment of many new junior or community 
colleges. This will provide niral America with many addi- 
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tional opportunities for hi^er education in institutions 
much closer to home. Vocational-terminal programs will 
become an important core of educational experiences in 
such institutions. 

22. Area vocational schools will increase in many parts of our 
land. They will be expanding and improving their post- 
hi^-school offerings. Standard patterns of operation and 
administration are not likely. Cooperative planning will 
be required in those areas which have both an area voca- 
tional school and a community college. 

23. State and federal aid to schools will increase. Tax structures 
supporting tha schools by local and state funds make 
federal financing almost inevitable even diou^ radical tM 
changes are made. Either a larger proportion of the natiim’s 
income must be devoted to our schools and colleges or a 
choice will have to be made between a poorer quah^ of 
education and sharply restricted enrollments. 

24. Business and industrial firms will continue to expand their 
educ a tio nal and research programs. This will have an effect 
in the breadth-specialization controversy as it bears on 
vocational requirements. It also will call for closer co- 
operation between educational institutions and industry. 

25. The subject-matter content of vocational education will be 
influenced by a tremendous array of new machines, plastics, 
ceramics, lubricants, alloys, and various chemical sub- 
stances that as yet have no names. New gadgete, new 
materials, and new processes will be popping up with such 
frequency that it will be difficult to separate the useful 
from the trivial. 

26. There will be a growing need for the vocational departments 
of rural schools to offer what mi^t be termed— for want of 
a better name— “vocational-technical orientation, or ap- 
plied technology.” In such courses the vocational teachers 
will be working closely with the teachers of mathematics, 
science, and other subjects to provide applied experiences 
related to the various disciplines. 

27. We can expect that the several branches of vocational edu- 
cation will work more closely together in providing trainmg 
for what mi^t be termed “cross-over occupations” in which 
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a person acquires competency in several of the established 
fields. For example, the growing complexity of agriculture 
makes it easy to visualize a training program in which staff 
members from agricultural education, business and dis- 
tributive education, trade and industrial education, and 
home economics education are working closely together 
to develop and carry out a program for the transformation 
in occupations that will emjerge. 

These, then, are a few of the candid camera miniatures that pro- 
vide a fleeting glimpse of where we are and where we are going. 
The pace is increasing. It is obvious that the “blinders” must be re- 
moved. Vocational education in rural America requires big men and 
women, big thoughts and actions. There will be continuing questions 
related to “why” and “for what.” 



CHAPTER 3 



Problems of Accommodating 
Vocational Education 

InsE FOBCES of technical development and re- 
sultant social change have shattered a whole way of life. Rural 
America has entered a period when substantial readjustments are 
necessary. The years immediately ahead call for personal adjust- 
ments by rural residents that will be painful . . . that will require the 
help of the community and the community school. 

Some of the needed adjustments involve vocations. Many impli- 
cate schools and educational programs. In the area of educational 
preparation for vocations there are and likely will continue to be 
many specific. Complex, and sometimes even conflicting problems. 
They relate to the purposes of vocational education. They arise 
from certain economic factors. They involve attitudes. They stem 
from particular characteristics of smaller communities. A few are 
unique to vocational education, and most of the others, while not 
completely exclusive, become most troublesome when the vocational 
segment of educational programming is considered. They are 
diflScult to deal with because the obvious solutions to some run 
counter to others— aggravating and intensifying them. 

Special Problem Areas 

The special problems which rural communities must meet in 
accommodating vocational education are, just as social and economic 
forces, an important aspect of the setting within which programs 
are expected to be developed. Their brief identification and high- 
lighting here may give perspective to the more detailed discussions 
of major vocational concerns which follow. 

John Wilcox, supervising principal, Lansing Central School, South Lansing, Near 
York, prepared the ori^nal draft of Chapter 3. 
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Resistance to Change 

• 

The school as an agency of the community-controlled by the 
community and financed largely by the community-is seldom 
sufficiently fiexible to meet the changing needs of the people it 
se^es. To ask the school to anticipate the future needs of the 
children it serves today and to develop an educational program 
which will substantially prepare them for this future is to ask an 
institution to meet its true purposes. At the same time, it is to ask 
an institution to defy the social pressures of the framework within 
which it must work. 

Vidich and Bensman identify a few of the various kinds of 
pressures which bear upon the school program in their examination 
of a rural farm community: 

Although fanners represent only one-third of the population, a heavy 
emphasis in the school curriculum is placed on home economics and 
agricultural training. Between 1945 and 1951, 21 out of a total of 57 
male graduates, took the agricultural course, yet only 4 of the 21 were 
engaged in^ farming in 1951. The major opportunities for the sdioid’s 
graduates lie in indust^, business, and college. TTie business course, a 
relatively recent addition tau^t by one person, consists of business 
accounting and secretarial traiiung; its inclusion in tiie curriculum 
represents a concession to business men. The industrial arts program con- 
sists of a mechanics course whidi is geared to tractor and automobile 
repairs. No provision is made for industrial traming to qualify students 
for employment in industry, where the large majority seek jobs. As a 
consequence, most graduates take unskilled jobs since regional industries 
do not hire them as apprentices. The college preparatory course, tiie 
other major offering, meets minimum state requirements and on the whole 
qualifies students for admission to state teadiers colleges where tiiree fx 
four go each year. Agricultural training is overemphasized and per- 
petuates a tradition of what has largely become useless training.^ 

No purpose can be served from a generalization based on such a 
description of one community. Neither would it be fair to appraise 
the validity of the arguments since the above quotation is only a 
fragment of a report. It is descriptive, however, from the relatively 
unemotional observations of trained sociologists, of a situation not 
unfamiliar to many small communities. 

* Vidich, A^ur J., and Bensman, Joseph. SmdU Town in Mats Soeteta; Chut. 

® Community. Princeton, N.J.; Princeton University 
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The pressures brought to bear on curriculum come from many 
places but, almost without exception, they encounter a resistance to 
change. Curricular additions are discouraged by shortages of space, 
staff, equipment, and resources. But additions are easier far than 
r urricular eliminations, which are opposed by those presently in- 
volved in the particular program, those formerly involved in any 
way, and those who feel even the sli^test possibihty that they 
might become involved at some future time. To every proposal for 
action there is an opposite reaction. Seldom is any rational justifica- 
tion between appropriateness or reality and point of view required. 

Increased farm production from fewer farms— larger in size, 
mechanized, and electrically equipped— is a reality of many rural 
areas. The development of nearby centers of industrial employment 
is an increasing reality to others. These forces of change are re- 
sponsible for much of the increased productivity of each farm worker 
... for the sparse to less-sparse migrations ... for the increasing 
number of the formerly “rural farm” population who are now among 
the “rural nonfarm.” In addition, there continues to be a tendency 
for people in farming to reproduce at a rate which exceeds replace- 
ment. For every 100 farm males who will die or reach retirement 
age in the period 1950-60, about 168 will reach the age of 20 to 
replace them— a surplus of about 40 percent. Whether or not it can 
be assumed that the trend tov ird a reduction in the number of 
farm units will continue, there is an increasing obligation for rural 
communities to provide schools and school programs which will 
help those youths who muot migrate or find nonfarm employment. 
Absence either of a recognition of the handicaps imposed upon 
rural youth by limited educational opportunities (including ade- 
quate guidance) or of a desire to make the kinds of changes which 
will help eliminate them is a persistent problem to the development 
of vocational education programs in rural areas. 

Small-Community Differences and Limitations 

The infiuences of the urbanization movement differ greatly from 
community to community. They make it di£Bcult to distinguish 
where many suburban communities begin or where their central 
cities end. Such differences make it almost impossible to generalize 
about rmfal or small communities. One community of 2500 people 
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may be completely agriculturally oriented and primarily a farm 
service center. Another with identical population might well be 
little more than a living center and service area for people who work 
in a nearby industrial center. Identification with agriculture in the 
latter community is often almost negligible. 

Yet both types of communities, and small communities of all 
gradations between, share similar educational problems: 

* The population density of the geographic area may not be suffi- 
cient to provide enough {mpils to make a comprehensive educa- 
tional program economically possible. 

* Local resources may be inadequate to make possible the level of 
financial support necessary for an educational program of ac- 
ceptable quality. 

* Absence of industrial, utility, or odier commercial valuation 
unaccompanied by children to be educated may result in a real 
property tax base too narrow to support a comprehensive educa- 
tional program. 

* Rapid advances in the labor productivity of local industries may 
actually be negating any need for an expansion of facilities or of 
the labor force, thus restricting the vocational opportunity of 
youth within the immediately surrounding area. 

The differences among smaller communities with regard to their 
occupational orientation and vocational opportunities imply a more 
varied effort in vocational education than is generally provided. If 
pregrams should reflect the resources and opportunities of the 
locality, national or state "movements"* for a particular type or 
variety of vocational program are far off target. Greater flexibility 
or variability instead should be encouraged. This would enable the 
programs provided to relate as closely as possible to the varied 
interests and abilities of students as well as to the actual vocational 
opportunities they are likely to have open to them. 

However desirable or ideal this land of program might seem, such 
thinking is largely conjecture. Immediately it runs headlong into 
the realities of small community limitations. Specific preparation 
for the range of occupational opportunities available to those who 
remain in the small community and those who will migrate in all 
directions to find useful employment requires a broader program 
than most communities can possibly afford to provide. It requires a 
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broader program than eould be efficiently administered by most local 
school districts as they are presently organized even if financing 
such a program were not a factor* 

The Cost of Vocational Bducation 

Without entering into an academic discussion of how extensive 
or intensive vocational education should be, it is possible to 
generahze that instruction of this type is costly. The capital invest- 
ment alone prevents many boards of education from giving much 
serious consideration to providing diversified opportunities for 
vocational education. While every aspect of the teaching program 
requires building space, textbooks and other teaching materials, 
and instructional personnel, there is an additional need in most 
vocational areas for tools, machines, and other types of relatively 
expensive equipment. 

In recent years school systems have been helped greatly in 
offsetting these hi^ costs by having machines, tools, and other 
equipment turned over to them or made available at extremely small 
cost from the NYA, various war training programs, and the distribu- 
tion of surplus government property. Most schools now offering 
vocational instruction have b^efited substantially. Their programs 
have been expanded and encouraged by the availabiUty of this 
equipment. The most severe limitation of these distribution and 
disposal programs has been that only those schools already engaged 
in vocational instruction and those able to use the equipment be- 
cause they were prepared to undertake a vocational program have 
been able to benefit. Little of what has been available has found its 
way into rural areas. 

Contributing also to the somewliat hi^er cost of vocational 
education is Sie fact that the activities of vocational instruction 
dictate a pupil-teacher ratio that precludes any possibility of 
economy through crowded vocational classrooms. Effective in- 
struction and attention to the safety of pupils necessitates smaller 
olags ^oups than can generally be accommodated in most other 
curriculum areas. The result is a higher per-pupil cost for vocational 
instrui^on. 



*For a more detafled discussion of the inadequacies of local school districts 
for providing programs of vocational education, see Chapter 7, p. 120>22. 
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Problems of Scheduling 

Less importam when considered with some of the philosophical 
considerations which surround the provision of vocational oppor- 
tunities are a number of practical problems which arise within any 
comprehensive school with regard to relationships between the 
vocational and the academic and general courses. One of these 
troublesome areas is scheduling. 

Whether the pupils* activity will be concerned with the repair of 
some mechanism in an automobile engine, making an analysis of a 
sample of soil, checking the internal wiring of a radio or television 
set, or getting production experience on a milling machine, there is 
a necessity for laying out the work, securing the necessary tools, 
doing the particular job, and then (seldom with the job completed) 
cleaning up and putting away for another day. The clean-up often 
involves a change of clothing, sometimes a shower, and always a 
washing up. These activities require more time than the short 
periods generally acceptable in other curriculum areas. 

The most common solution to the time problem is scheduling 
two or more consecutive periods for vocational classes. While these 
**double periods** are still frustratingly brief for vocational teachers 
and students, they do help greatly. At the same time, however, the 
“double period** for vocational classes creates numerous scheduling 
problems for the other courses which those enrolled in a particular 
vocational course need and want; also for other students (and their 
teachers) who are enrolled in other vocational classes taught by 
the same vocational teacher. This is particularly difficult in smaller 
schools where only one section of certain (if not all) of the courses 
in the academic areas can be ofiFered. It becomes necessary to 
schedule all other classes and teachers around the double periods of 
the vocational courses, the vocational teachers’ daily schedules, and 
the remaining available time of pupils enrolled in vocational classes. 
Part of the scheduling problem ^so must take into account the 
necessity for teachers in certain vocational areas to supervise and 
coordinate “out-of-school” aspects of students’ programs— on the 
farm, in the home, and in the shop or office— wherever their project 
or work experience may be. Scheduling becomes a ti^trope 
experience for the principal, or a chess game in which some of the 
pieces always seem to be ' nissing. 
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The Preparation and Certification of Vocational Teachers 

Because there has been a consistent demand for large numbers 
of teachers, special preparation programs have been developed over 
the years in many of our colleges and universities. Separate insti- 
tutions having teacher education as their primary or sole function 
have also been established. Steadily increasing qualifications of 
teachers has accompanied similarly increasing requirements for 
certification. Generally today, adequate teacher preparation pre- 
supposes at least college graduation with an emphasis in both 
professional education and a particular field of teaching specializa- 
tion. 

As a concomitant advance in the vocational field, special programs 
have been developed for the preparation of teachers of vocational 
agriculture, homemaking, and business and the distributive occu- 
pations. Teacher preparation programs have also been developed 
in the more general field of industrial arts. As a consequence, the 
level of preparation and the certification requirements for teachers 
in all of these areas are as high or higher than those which apply in 
most nonvocational areas. 

A special problem in the preparation and certification area exists, 
however, in most of the specialized fields of trades and industrial 
occupations. The skilled craftsman in the machine tool area, in 
printing, in automobile mechanics, in electricity, in plumbing, in the 
various construction trades, and in most other trade and industrial 
areas is seldom college trained. Through apprenticeship and ex- 
perience he develops his proficiency. Generally speaking, those 
thoroughly trained and experienced in most of these fields have 
considerably less formal education than most certification require- 
ments demand. Schools seeking teachers in these areas are faced 
with an extreme shortage of competent trade people who also meet 
required standards of certification. Within any of the trades there 
are, of course, individuals having more than sufficient college prepa- 
ration for teaching certification along with a high level of technical 
skill. But seldom are they available for employment as teachers. 
Their value writhin the trade is usually recognized by industry; they 
become teachers only when this is a matter of first choice. The 
schools, on the other hand, are anxious to employ only those having 
skill, experience, and a thorough knowledge of working conditions 
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in the trade— “able to make a good living in the trade if he were not 
teaching,” as one superintendent put it. Frequently the school must 
decide in favor of the individual long on formal education and short 
on trade experience or long on experience and short on meeting 
certification requirements. If the latter choice is made, accreditation 
may be jeapordized. 

Guidance and Vocational Education 

Some of the problems which arise with regard to vocational educa- 
tion programs emphasize the need for more and better guidance 
programs. One of the chronic problems, for example, has been the 
tendency to regard vocational education as something for second- 
class citizens. 

“The vocational program is a catch all— a dumping ground.” 

“Try the science course; if you can’t make it, then well let you 
take shop:” 

“What do you want to do that for? Have you no ambition? Don’t 
you want to be somebody?” 

“He’s getting through the easy way— wasting his time in voca- 
tional courses.” 

The reader can add his own stock of quotes and anecdotes to these,, 
As college graduates and “white-collar” professionals, teacherf; 
should take special care not to degrade the dignity of the “blue- 
collar” worker or the laborer. Our complex economy exists as a 
result of an intricate and delicate balance of workers and consumeiiS. 
Who is to stand in judgment of the worth of any individual in the 
total scheme of things? 

Countering this “dumping groun'^” attitude to some extent are the 
influences of vocational education on motivation as reflected in pupil 
tenure in the school program. Careful statistical studies are needed 
in this area. It should be noted lhat emphasis is placed here on the 
tenure aspects of pupil attendance rather than on drop outs because 
most drop-out studies assume high-school graduation as a goal and 
fail to consider the importance of what influences the potential 
drop out to stay around as long as he does. 

An examination of the holding power of many schools will 
reveal that about 75 percent of girls are staying through graduation 
while only about 40 to 50 percent of the boys are earning their 
diplomas. A rural principal expressed the problem this way: 
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I have just come from a very thou^t provoking conference with Steve mid 
his family. Steve was a good citizen through Bis first diree years of hi^ 
school— not a good student, but a good citizen. This year he has been a 
continual problem to himself and everyone else. I wonder if die fact that 
he completed all of our industrial arts offerings has anydiing to do 
with it. He*s taking all academic courses this year-says the only reason 
for staying around is to get his diploma. 

Numerous illustrations of how an opportunity for vocational 
in struction has influenced the entire educational experience for 
individual students could be cited. Underlying reasons and circum- 
stances are often widely different; yet it is the vocational program 
that becomes the motivating force for these particular students. 
Take the case of Otto, for example: 

Otto was a smi of first generation immigrants. The language barrier in hb 
home and the patriarchal home environment contributed to make his 
school experience a tenuous one. It was die vocational program that 
convinced Otto's parents diat he diould remain in school. And it was 
the vocational program diat provided enou^ satisfaction and feding 
of accomplishment to keep Otto working. His story is a happy one for 
he not only completed hi^ school but worked his way throu^ two years 
of tedinical training. 

It is possible that there mi^t be many times when vocational 
training should be viewed as a means to an end rather than an end 
in itself. 

To be effective a program in vocational education must be ac- 
companied by pupil guidance. Pupil interests and aptitudes are keys 
to vocational success. For some students the vocational program 
may actually be an avenue to more intensive technical education. 
Guidance programs can continuously study the abihty and progress 
of each student, assist them in taking advantage of the opportunaties 
for which they are best suited, and otherwise assist them in making 
the kinds of choices which will maximize tb *3ir vocational potential. 
Vocational programs without suitable guidance efforts are certain 
to encounter difiBculties which may seriously damage an individual's 
educational and vocational preparation. 

Suffrage in Voeationel idueathn 

The old cliche that “a woman’s place is in the home” still has a 
powerful influence in most rural and small communities. Even in 
most of diose communities which can offer broad vocational pro- 
grams, homemaking and business are the only vocational education 
opportunities open for girls. 
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While in most families the major responsibility for the family 
income still rests with the male, increasing numbers of family units 
have more than one person in gainful employment. Rather than 
decrying this state of a£Fairs, acceptance of things as they are would 
recogaize the women of our country as an important part of the 
labor force.® If the trend continues as projected, there must be a 
re>examination of vocational education opportunities for girls. Most 
schools as yet are inept in providing adequately for them. 



Defining Scope and Purposes 

Thus far in this recapitulation of problems, vocational education 
has been regarded somewhat as a neat and well-defined cluster of 
activities. Little attention has been given to “for whom” and “for 
what.” 

There are many who feel sincerely that all vocational education 
should be postponed to the post-hi^-school period— for older youths 
and adults. TTie arguments of dds group are a challenge to the 
proponents of vocational education at the secondary level. Unless 
met with sound rebuttal they may well become a platform for the 
tmditionally tax-conscious segment of our rural population. A 
clearer de&ntion of “for whom” than presently understood is needed. 

Enthusiasm for area vocational schools as an instrument of larger 
intermediate units of school organization grows steadily. This 
approach is advanced because of its promise as a means for making 
available a broad vocational education program in sparsely settled 
areas. But more research and experience is needed before generali- 
zaticms can be accepted. On the face of it, it appears that *hi^ 
solution would actually be more practical in areas of dense popula- 
tion than in areas where travel demands result in an ineiOScient use 
of pupil time. 

Rapid growth of the “community college” idea in recent years 
brings another dimension to the concept of vocational education 
although there appears to be some confusion as to the purposes of 
these post-secimd^ programs. In some instances they are perfoim- 
ing the functions of area vocational schools by provi din g instruction 
at a level of sldlls-proficiency; in others they perform the role of a 

• For a brief discussion of the importance of women in our labor force, see Chapter 
2, p. 24. ^ 
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junior college by preparing students for further training. It may 
well be that there is need for both of these functions— within the 
same institution. The curious intertwining of purposes now some- 
times present, however, indicates a need for a more detailed 
examination of program and a more conscious idntification of what 
it is that should be done. 

Some programs in the vocational education curriculum appear to 
be geared to preparing high-school pupils for specific job operations 
that exist in nearby manufacturing plants. This approach may be 
defensible in the case of courses for pupils having limited mental 
ability but perhaps only if the school can also accept responsibility 
for retraining these people if or when their immediate task is made 
obsolete by technological developments and automation. Courses of 
study need to be examined closely to make certain that pupils are 
prepared to adapt to the changes inevitable in an ever-changing 
industrial world. 

Another area in which there is often some confusion of purposes 
relates to courses of study which are considered prevocational. The 
“exploratory” programs usually offered in the junior high-school 
years should be examined to make certain they are not developing 
in students a false sense of competence which might actually defeat 
their motivational aspects for a more thorough vocational program. 

There is also a strong temptation to limit considerations of voca- 
tional education to those of compulsory school age. Yet it is not 
safe to do this. The school is an institution with g:reat potential for 
helping solve community problems and assisting individuals to do 
that which they cannot do unassisted. The school’s facilities for 
vocational education challenge educational leadership to employ 
them to help all the people of the community rather than just a 
select few of school age. 

Much is said from time to time about industry’s waste of voca- 
tional-technical personnel by the use of highly trained engineers to 
perform tasks which could be accomplished by people of technician 
grade. Without engaging in the controversy that arises over such 
reports, since it is difficult to separate fact from emotion, they do 
indicate that American colleges and universities provide a unique 
mixture of the academic and the vocational. It would be both im- 
possible and undesirable to try to separate vocationalism from any 
of the professional schools— medicine, law, teacher education. The 
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university student v^ho itudies journalism, chemistry, nutrition, 
entomology, or plant pathology, or who is engaged in research or 
learning research n^Jthods is contributing to his vocational compe- 
tence. Vocational aspects of college and university education aie 
inescapable since they relate directly to the conservation of our 
nation’s great personnel resources. 

The problem, or series of problems, implied here is that at all 
levels of education— for those of compulsory school age, for older 
youth and adults, and for those in colleges and universities— there 
are vocational aspects seldom given proper recognition. Vocational 
education cannot be regarded as a limited and well-defined group 
of activities or specific programs. The tendency to do this confuses 
the objectives of vc/cational education e£Forts. Too little attention is 
given to a definition of the scope and purposes of vocational pro- 
grams. 



Additional Problems 

There are many additional problems which need to be solved. 
Some of these are of a somewhat specialized nature with more 
widespread implications for rural areas than for urban communities. 
There is, to illustrate, a certain uniqueness in the vocational edu- 
cation needs of each of the following groups: 

* Children of migratory workers. Nor should the alternate voca- 
tional potential of adult migrants which could be developed by 
education be ignored. 

* Children in bilingual communities. 

* Children of ethnic groups having strong codes affecting voca- 
tional conduct. 

There is little to be gained from an effort to explore vocational 
education problems exhaustively. The point which this chapter has 
attempted to make and iUustrate is that community interest in 
establishing a vocational education program and readiness to move 
forward must be accompanied by cognizance of the problems and 
issues which will need to be faced squarely. It is not easy to ac- 
commodate a comprehensive vocational education program in the 
school. Interest and readiness are not enough. Yet they are the 
starting point. For without community interest and readiness, 
vocational education programs cannot be developed. 




CHAPTER 4 



Vocational Aspects of 
Elementary Education 

WESTERN educational enterprise has de- 
veloped as a combination and balance of vocational and humanistic 
emphases. It is not a matter of balancing number of courses or 
time devoted to each emphasis but of seeing to it that in each 
course taught and at all levels of education there is something of 
both. 

The formal education of most children begins in the elementary 
school. Even though the instruction they receive seldom has a 
conscious vocational orientation, possibilities for emphasis of the 
dual themes are ever present. Tbe elementary school can make 
significant contributions to vocational competence through the op- 
portunities and experiences it provides for younger children. When 
it fails this emphasis, vocational competence suffers. 

Preparing Children for Vocational Life 

There have been numerous attempts to postulate general educa- 
tional objectives or goals. Although the number set forth and their 
specific phrasing has varied, all have been similar in scope and 
meaning. Probably most widely recognized are the development of 
Self-Realization, Human Relationships, Economic Efficiency, and 
Civic Responsibility,' 

Objectives purpose educational efforts, and traditionally they have 
considered formal education as a process through which the child 

D. L. Beran, associate professor of education, College of Education, Drake Uni- 
versity, Des Moines, i^cwa, prepared the original draft of Chapter 4. 

^ National Education Association and American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, Educational Policies Commission. The Purpose of Education in American 
Democracy. Washington, D.C.: the Commission, 1938. 157 p. 
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is prepared for life. There has not always been agreement as to how 
this should be accomplished, but the prevailing philosophy, evolved 
from studies of learning and motivation, holds that i;he best prepara- 
tion is that which is real, meaningful, and significant to the child in 
the here and now. Concepts and skills are developed through 
activities and experiences at the child level. 

To a very large extent each child’s future is determined by the 
kinds of experiences he has in the elementary school. He learns how 
to work with otliers, to solve problems, and to accept responsibility. 
The understandings and attitudes and skills he develops remain with 
him into adult life. Many of them relate directly to his vocational 
future. 

Developing Vocational Understandings 

The niral child, like others, must have an opportunity to develop 
a broad background of knowledge of many filings. Among them, 
he must acquire understanding of activities in the workaday world. 
Surrounded by many forces which regard education only as a 
means to economic ends, he needs help in finding real meaning for 
life. While it is important that he develop regard for work as 
honorable and rewarding, he should also come to understand that 
its most important end product is improvement of the quality of 
living. Unless both as child and adult he interprets work in terms 
of such ends, his life can be barren and empty. 

There are many activities in the elementary-school program that 
have possibilities for the development of vocational understandings. 
Among areas of reading interest, for example, some have a direct 
relationship to vocational orientation— nature and science, industry 
and invention, biography, citizenship, and many others. Teachers 
can stimulate in children a desire to explore what for them will be 
new and exciting reading areas. Teachers can guide each child’s 
selection of materials to those which will broaden his concepts and 
shaipen his perceptions. Teachers can provide opportunities in 
which such activity relates directly to regular units of work, where 
children can discuss and share their new-found understandings, and 
which enable children to discover how these ideas have meaning 
in their own community. 

As elementary classes work with clay and paint, simulate the ex- 
periences of the early settlers or children in other lands, visit the 
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farm or flour mill on their field trips, organize and operate their 
school store or savings bank, or follow the applications of mathe- 
matics and science in the probes into outer space, valuable and long- 
lasting concepts essential to vocational understanding can be de- 
veloped. Teachers must be alert, however, io the emphasis of activi- 
ties undertaken for maximum benefit to result. An illustration might 
help convey this point. 

In a certain school system the curriculum guide included the 
following as an objective of social studies for one of the elementary 
grades: 

Teach about workers who provide us with food, clothing, and shelter so 
that children may be helped to understand and appreciate workers who 
help us through protecting, providing, communicating, transporting, etc. 

Because construction of an addition to the school building was 
under way, the class, teacher and pupils planning together, decided 
they would like to learn more about the construction of buildings. 
They were especially interested in ‘Tiricks,” for this was not a 
common building material in that community. As the unit evolved, 
it was indeed a unit on “Bricks.” Considerable attention was given 
to the different kinds of bricks, where the clay came from, why 
straw was used, details of the kiln, and the various uses of bricks. 
Since the children pursued their numerous tasks enthusiastically 
and the understandings developed were valuable, the unit could well 
be considered a success. But its emphasis was on the inanimate 
bricks. Hardly any mention was made of the human beings who did 
the producing and consuming of the bricks. The problems of the 
man who makes or distributes bricks, what his hfe is like, how he 
uses his leisure time, the preparation necessary to become a brick- 
layer, the income potential, and other occupational and vocational 
opportunities were areas overlooked by the teacher. Mud and 
administrative decree even prevented the dlass as a group from 
observing the bricklaying process. Nor was there opportunity in 
class for the children to share the ‘discoveries” of their informal 
interviews with workmen which took place during the lunch hour— 
“secrets” these children were bursting to tell and discuss. 

Often, as thi:; experience with bricks illustrates, more emphasis 
is placed upon the products of labor than upon the people who do 
the work. A better balance is needed. The opportunities and con- 
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tributions of elementary schools in the development of vocational 
understandings might then be magnified many times. 

Developing Vocational Attitudes 

A background of knowledge and understanding is essential for 
every individual. Its usefulness, however, depends in large 
measure upon the way it is applied. Application imphes 
processes, techniques, and skills (which will be discussed later). 
It also implies attitudes. In this area the elementary school is in a 
key position to promote the development of a wholesome outlook, 
for attitudes begin early and are somewhat resistive to later modlil 
cation. 

Because both an understanding and appreciation of fundamental 
vocational skills are necessary in the American way of life, one of the 
attitudes important to vocational education is that of respect for 
honest labor, for work with the hands. Our social and economic 
structure, at least as ideally conceived, emphasizes the dignity of 
labor and the worth of every individual. This characteristic in our 
society recognizes that when an educated man works with his own 
hands, he learns to apply reflective thinking to improve the quality 
of what he does and the techniques he uses. It is an emphasis 
which does not prevail in many parts of the world. Education is 
available only to privileged minorities in many places, and one is 
soon impressed in these social systems with how little even the 
educated man knows about the simplest of gadgets which surround 
him in modem living. Where the uneducated are the workers and 
the educated scorn anything remotely connected with hand-dirtying 
work, there are none who can look at manual tasks with an in- 
quiring mind, none who are seriously concerned about whether there 
might be an easier and better way. The separation of those with 
“know-how” from the tasks to be performed causes inventiveness, 
creativeness, and progress to wither for want of opportunity to 
And expression. 

Development of an appreciation for various kinds of workers, an 
attitude of vocational awareness, is a common experience for most 
elementary-school children in America. Units of study on such 
topics as “Workers and Their Work,” “Making a Living,” and “Com- 
munity Helpers” are almost always found at some level in the ele- 
mentar)'-school program. It would be unfair to credit all schools 
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with doing an effective job in providing vocational orientation 
through this means, however. Drummond, among others, points 
this out rather clearly, if at times caustically: 

Units of study on home, school, neighborhood, and community workers 
abound throughout our country. Unfortunately some of what has been 
taught is inaccurate. Primary teachers frequently seem to assume that all 
homes have a mother and a father— both of whom love their children and 
each other. All homes which are “studied” are middle-class homes, with 
middle-class values. All workers are employed. All workers like the work 
they are doing. Little is done with workers who don’t fit into the police- 
man, fireman, postman, pilot variety. As far as young children are con- 
cerned, it is not likely that school is helping them find out that garbage 
has to be collected, that some people dig ditches, scrub floors, wash 
windows, run lathes, work as secretaries, carpenters, brick layers, etc. 
There is little evidence in most primary classrooms that some workers are 
bored, dissatisfied, disgruntled, disheartened. All jobs are glamorous and 
fascinating. All jobs pay good money 

Skillful elementary teachers do better in their efforts to develop 
an attitude of vocational awareness than described above, however. 
Most who continuously relate “school” to “community” and “com- 
munity” to “school,” i.e., who utilize the realities and resources of 
the community in instruction, usually begin with the vocations of 
the children’s parents. These are real occupations of real people. 
They are occupations which children already know something about 
. . . about which they can find out a great deal more. They are 
viewed as important, having dignity. When possible, parents are 
invited to school to describe their work and to react to the avalanche 
of questions an eager group of children put to them. Many parents 
actually find in this experience an increased regard for their own 
job, whatever it is. Such study of “local” occupations provides a base 
for branching out to others. It provides a meaningful setting for 
increasing understanding and appreciation. 

As already pointed out, the elementary school can contribute 
much to the development of wholesome attitudes toward work. 
Probably its greatest potential lies within the normal or ordinary 
activities of any elementary-school program. Pride of workmanship 
or respect for excellence that is characteristic of the cabinetmaker, 
the graphic artist, and the research engineer is only a mature ex- 
pression of the same motivations and satisfactions the child feels 

* Drummond, Harold D. “Projects and Activities in the Primary Grades.” Social 
Education 21:59-64; February 1957. 
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^vhen his penmanship paper is the one selected for the exhibit or 
when he receives that important “Well done” from a thoughtful 
teacher. The thoroughness of the child’s search for information for 
his paper on “Kites” or “Wild Life on Our Farm” or “Eskimos” is 
not unlike the lawyer developing his brief, the clergyman his 
sermon, or the salesman knowledge of his product. Business and 
industry plagued with worker absenteeism would give much for the 
regularity of attendance of most elementary-school children. Desire 
to get along with others, to accept responsibility, and to be among 
those who can be “counted on” are important vocational attitudes 
developed through individual and group work in elementary-school 
classrooms. Industry, dependability, trust, willingness to “own up” 
to mistakes, respect for knowledge, optimism, faith in others~the 
whole gamut of attitudes essential to vocational competence begin 
early when children are small. Home, school, and community all 
have a role in their development. 

Development of Vocational Skills 

For many it is difficult to think of vocational skills without some 
visualizing of tools, machines, and industrial processes. And to 
some extent, the elementary schools can and do contribute to certain 
specific vocational skills. In earlier years it was not at all uncommon 
to find agriculture a regular part of the elementary-school cur- 
riculum. Manual training courses for boys and cooking and sewing 
for girls were also frequent experiences lor many elementary-school 
children. More recently the scope of children’s experiences has been 
broadened through industrial arts, homemaking, and handicraft 
programs. From such activities children learn something of the use 
and care of hand tools, simple machines, and various types of ma- 
terials. Many learn how to repair a frayed electric cord, build a 
simple piece of furniture, prepare a lunch, replace a blown fuse, 
clean a house, and keep a bicycle in repair. For many children 
this elementary-school experience may well be their only formal 
educational contact with such activities.^ 

Other educational activities at the elementary-school level (al- 
though not always within the school) also contribute to the de- 

* For a brief but perceptive discussion of the role of industrial arts at all school 
levels, see Schmitt, Marsh^ L. “Why— The Industrial Arts.” American School Board 
Jourrud 137:27-29; December 1958. 
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velopment of vocational skills. These include programs of the Boy 
Scouts, 4-H Clubs, recreation and camping opportunities, and a 
variety of similar child-oriented activities. Martin and Stendler 
place considerable value on these informal education programs 
and suggest that elementary schools have much to gain from them.* 
They further suggest that educators might seriously study these 
informal programs of education to discover the reasons for their 
success even though the leadership is largely volunteer and without 
training in formal education. Most rural children have the additional 
advantage of numerous home opportunities for developing skill in 
the use of tools although the changing pattern of rural life and the 
shift from rural to urban leave many with a void once filled by home 
chores. 

The greatest contribution of our elementary schools in developing 
vocational skills undoubtedly will be found in areas which are much 
more general in nature, however. Competence and skill in reading, 
speaking, writing, and computing, for example, are as basic to most 
vocations as they are' in the elementary school’s instructional pro- 
gram. As elementary-school children develop their ability to com- 
municate ideas, make sound judgments, analyze relationships be- 
tween separate elements, and predict the consequences of specific 
actions, they are preparing themselves directly for vocational 
competency. In most vocations such abilities are far more valuable 
than specific manipulative skills. 

Elementary schools also develop abilities in problem solving. 
Children need many opportunities for solving problems, and schools 
are challenged to offer experience in working on problems and 
projects that are meaningful and significant to them. Teachers able 
to relate the realities of local community life to classroom activities 
have greatest success in this area. 

Relating community to school is not always easy, since most of the 
instructional materials available are generalized to a point where 
children frequently have diflBculty seeing how the textbook “situa- 
tion” or particular problem-solving process is tied to the real 
activities of community living which they know. In the field of 
arithmetic, Dreier’s study of elementary textbooks illustrates this 

* Martin, William E., and Stendler, Celia Bums. ChUd Development; The Process 
of Growing Up in Society. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1953. p. 457-81. 
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point most emphatically.'* Recognizing that approximately half of 
all elementary-school children at the time of his study had a rural 
background, he found less than 3 percent of the materials in 
arithmetic textbooks published over a four-year period with a “rural 
flavor. Interestingly enough, not more than 25 percent of the 
problems could be classed as “urban.” Thus, from 75 to 97 percent 
of the problems in these commonly used textbooks contained little 
tliat related itself to life as it actually exists, either rural or urban. 
He concluded that if problem solving in arithmetic was to be 
meaningful and useful and a process through which children find 
real tools and skills for the activities of their daily life, major 
responsibihty must be assumed by the teacher. 

Skill in human relations is another area where elementary schools 
can make a substantial contribution to vocational competence. It 
has often been demonstrated that more people fail in their jobs 
because of inability to get along with other people than for lack of 
ability to perform the specific tasks assigned to them. Under- 
standing and skill in working with other individuals and in dealing 
with groups are developed through the variety of classroom activities 
in which children gain experience in working together. From 
earhest childhood, this ability develops. Experience is cumulative. 
Teachers accomplish most when they are aware of the importance 
of such experiences and consciously plan those for which individual 
children have greatest need. 

The Contribution Vocational Education Can Make 

Providing elementary-school children with opportunities for 
instruction in vocationally oriented activities has been mentioned, 
and generally such experiences are highly desirable. Learning to 
use tools and machines and to work with various kinds of materials 
are important understandings for growing children. Safety habits, 
respect for tools, ability to plan and think ahead, consciousness of 
waste, and many other outcomes including the development of 
elemental manual skills result. In such activities there is oppor- 
tunitj/ for children to learn that the machines which have helped 
make possible a standard of hving and leisure heretofore unheard 

•Dreier, William H. “Rural Background Found in Six Third-Grade Arithmetic 

and 1946.” Journal of Educational Research 42. 
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of have neither a conscience nor the power to think for themselves. 
These qualities must be possessed by those who operate them. 
These are concepts which take on real meaning for some children 
only in a vocational context. Having access to the opportunity to 
develop such understandings and skills is especially significant for 
those who terminate their formal schooling at the end of or soon 
after completion of the elementary school. 

The major contributions which vocational educators can make to 
the elementary-school program, however, will be found in activities 
more intangible than providing direct prevocational experiences 
for children. They depend upon the ability, interest, and willingness 
of both the vocational and elementary teachers to see common 
objectives in their separate programs and to work together coopera- 
tively at a professional level in a way which will cause the eflForts of 
both groups to be mutually reinforced. 

One type of coordinated action that would be helpful to both 
elementary and vocational teachers would be cooperative review 
of educational objectives— especially those of the elementary school. 
Lacking a more specific point of beginning which evolve^ within the 
local school situation, the early statement of the Educational Policies 
Commission could serve as a vehicle.® If only the area of economic 
eflBciency” were considered, for example, the potential is great: 

The Objectives of Economic Efficiency 

Work- 

The educated producer knows the satisfaction of good 
workmanship. 

Occupational Information— 

The educated producer understands the requirements 
and opportunities for various jobs. 

Occupational Choice— 

The educated producer has selected his occupation. 

Occupational Efficiency— 

The educated producer succeeds in his chosen vocation. 

Occupational Adjustment— 

The educated producer maintains and improves his 
efficiency. 



'National Education Association and American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, Educational Policies Commission, op. cU. 
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Occupational Appreciation— 

The educated producer appreciates the social value of 
his work. 

Personal Economics 

Hie educated consumer plans the economics of his own 
life. 

Consumer Judgment— 

The educated consumer develops standards for guiding 
his expenditures. 

Efficiency in Buying— 

The educated consumer is an informed and skillful 
buyer. 

Consumer Protection— 

The educated consumer takes appropriate measures to 
safeguard his interests.^ 

With a background of common agreement, vocational teachers 
could help those in the elementary school in planning a compre- 
hensive series of vocational activities, understandings, and skills 
which mi^t become an integral part of the units of study at the 
various grade levels. Identification of available local resources 
which could add meaning to such study would be a valuable assist 
for most elementary teachers. Many elementary teachers tend to 
overlook certain types of local resources because they either are 
unaware of their existence or fail to see their possibilities or related- 
ness in the school program. 

In addition to assistance in planning, the vocational teacher can 
also make valuable contributions to what children need to learn in 
the elementary school by serving as a consultant and resource 
person. Where elementary teachers are encouraged by a climate 
of cooperative working relationships, they seek the suggestions and 
counsel vocational teachers can give with respect to resources, 
materials, and practices. They invite demonstrations and other 
lands of direct contributions the vocational teacher can make to the 
elementary-school group. Activities of this type can add depth and 
quality to the elementary-school program and increase the oppor- 
tunity children have for de eloping an understanding of vocational 
concepts. They are also rewarding to the vocational teacher. 



* Ibid., p. 90-106. 
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Developing a Readiness for Vocational Education 

The specifics of most vocations are changing so rapidly as a 
consequence of technological advances that one cannot depend 
much in some vocational fields on what was learned as recently as 
5 or 10 years ago. This emphasizes the need for education to furnish 
students with more than an established collection of procedures and 
skills which may well become obsolete in a short period of time. 

The suggestion of this discussion is that the educational programs 
of elementary schools have a major responsibility for developing 
readiness for vocational interests and vocational education. Even 
though specific vocational education can hardly be considered within 
the scope of its objectives, the elementary school can and should 
provide a climate and background of experiences which open the 
eyes of each child and stimulate his thinking about the vocational 
aspects of the world of which he is a part. He can learn to identify 
problems and to find the kinds of informati: n or help he needs in 
solving them. Mastery of basic processes, understanding and skill 
in human relationships, and an ability to discriminate, evaluate, and 
communicate effectively— all are necessary to vocational competence. 
Equipped with a sound background in these areas, the clUld will 
have, already “built-in” at the time he completes his elementary 
education, many of the essentials for a satisfactory and productive 
vocational life. 

In a world where rapid adaptations to new people, changing 
conditions, and mobility are certainties for every individual, there 
is increasing need for a broad and liberal educational background. 
The elementary school can make its greatest contribution to the 
vocational education of children through activities and eiqieriences 
of a general education nature. The role might be defined as one of 
developing a readiness for vocational activity. 



1 





CHAPTER 5 



Vocational Education for 
Rural Adults 

CHANGES taking place in the vocational life 
of adults in rural areas are being precipitated by growth of the total 
population of the country, the mechanization and modernization of 
farms and rural homes, the improvement of roads and communica- 
tions services, migration, an increasing number of rural nonfarm 
residents, decentralization of certain types of industry, and the 
extension of various public services and cultural opportunities. The 
vocational life of rural residents is becoming increasingly diverse 
and complex. 

Even though the farm population has declined— fewer farmers on 
larger farms— the total rural population is actually increasing. There 
is significance in the fact that approximately two-thirds of the rural 
labor force at the present time are nonfarm workers. Draftsmen, 
accountants, auditors, technical engineers, managers, proprietors, 
construction workers, clerical workers, sales workers, carpenters, 
electricians, plumbers, radio and television technicians, laundry and 
dry-cleaning workers, and transportation personnel can all be found 
among rural residents. Some work outside the community in which 
they live; many are actually employed near home. 

The steady shift toward specialization in nearly all rural occupa- 
tions makes a dependence upon random work experience as the chief 
method of developing vocational competence crude, inadequate, and 
most unsatisfactory. An organized and carefully planned program 
of vocational education is increasingly essential to quality perform- 
ance. Technological developments a£Fecting occupations are so 
rapid that elementary and secondary education, however broad in 
scope, cannot be sufficiently comprehensive to anticipate them. 

Lloyd Phipps, assistant agriculture teacher trainer. University of Illinois, Urbana, 
prepared the original draft of Chapter 5. 
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Vocational education for rural adults must be a consideration in 
educational planning for the future. 



Contributions of Vocational Education to Adult Workers 

Providing vocational education for adults can hardly be con- 
sidered a new idea. Some opportunities for occupational training 
for adults have been available since Colonial times. A brief review 
highlighting past e£Forts may give some background for future 
planning and provision. 

Apprenticeships were the primary means of providing occupa- 
tional training in the days of the colonies. As a supplement to work 
in the particular trades, however, evening schools for adults were 
established in many communities and became quite popular. 
Privately operated, the evening schools varied their instructional 
o£Ferings in accordance with the special vocational interests of the 
adults who enrolled. The programs of these small schools were so 
well received that they prospered for many years. They were an 
early recognition of the importance and need for a broad program 
of vocational education for adults in industry. 

Adult education for farmers has an equally long history. One of 
the earliest e£Forts, organization in 1785 of the Philadelphia Society 
for Promoting Agriculture, got under way as a means of encouraging 
"a greater increase of the products of the land within the American 
states.” By 1860 there were 941 active agricultural societies in 
various parts of the United States. Josiah Holbrook originated the 
lyceum movement in 1826, an organization of adults which in 
difiPerent communities was used for sponsoring meetings, organizing 
regular courses, procuring books and apparatus, and establishing 
institutions for applying the sciences to agriculture. Farmer insti- 
tutes were begun about 1870; the Chautauqua movement was 
started in 1874; and a program of extension work in agriculture got 
under way throughout the state of New York in 1894. In Maryland, 
the Agricultural High School of Baltimore County was opened at 
Sparks Station in 1909. This school, which provided a series of 10- 
meeting courses for adult farmers had an average attendance of 
about 125 men and women during its first year. 

These early efforts to establish vocational education programs for 
adults were sporadic, but wherever they were organized they demon- 
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strated that the participating adults benefited greatly. Passage of 
the Smith-Hughes Act in 1917,, therefore, was a i«;sult of a long 
history of successful experiences. It provided motivation and en- 
couragement for the development of programs of vocational edu- 
cation for adults through the public schools in all parts of the 
count^^^ 

It is not surprising that most of the adult education eflForts 
directed to rural areas both before and after the provision of federal 
finanrial assistance were in the field of agriculture. Fanners wel- 
comed these educational opportunities. They supported the programs. 
With the development of vocational programs in most le*?al com- 
munity areas, their participation increased rapidly. In 1921, for 
example, there were 1139 farmers enrolled in adult courses in 
vocational agriculture; in 1954 there were 247,275 enrolled in 
regular adult courses as well as many additional thousands in 
on-the-farm training courses for veterans. At the peak of the 
program for farmer veterans there were 361,452 rural adults enrolled. 

An understanding of the contributions of vocational education for 
adult workers in rural areas and the readiness of rural adults for 
such training can be seen, in part, by reviewing the experience of 
programs sponsored through the public schools during World War 
II. At the beginning of educational programs established by the 
National Defense Training Acts, emphasis was on industrial and 
shop training for rural adults, who, after training, could be chan- 
neled into industry. Because of the need to increase and conserve 
the nation’s food supply, the emphasis of the program was later 
shifted to agricultural production, and, in this phase, an extensive 
training program in farm machinery repair and maintenance was 
developed. From October 1940 until June 1945 more than ' 4 
million rural adults were enrolled in the various courses made 
available to them through their local schools.^ 

The experience of the past demonstrates that rural adult workers 
will respond to educational opportunities related to their occupa- 
tions if the programs and courses have specific applications and if 
they are available within local communities. With the range of 
specialized rural occupations increasing and the forecast indicating 
a future in which many rural adults will find it necessary to make 
certain occupational changes, there will be need for an organized 



' See “Wartime Training Courses” in Chapter 10, p. 183. 
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and systematic means for developing the new technical competen- 
cies called for. EfiForts to provide vocational education for rural 
adults will need to be expanded greatly. 



Objectives of Vocational Education for Rural Adults 

The object or purposes of any organized undertaking should be 
clearly understood by those who work with it if their efforts are to 
be efficiently and consistently directed. Those who are or who will 
be involved in providing vocational education opportunities for 
rural adults must have a broader aim than merely developing 
specific technical skills. Understanding the why and for what of the 
program with which they work is necessary and important. 

An understanding of the purposes of a vocational program for 
rural adults depends upon understanding (or at the least recog- 
nizing) the social and economic forces which are changing the 
nature of rural communities. The key words for the future of rural 
America are change and diversity. Out of developments now taking 
place and those which can be forecast with reasonable clarity certain 
broad, major purposes of adult programs can be identified. 

* Vocational education mil he needed to help adults adjust to the 
technological changes which influence their jobs. Even though 
many rural adults will remain in the same general type of work 
in which they are now employed, they will find that their 
particular jobs require new knowledge and additional skills. 
A look at developments in agriculture in the past 25 years gives 
some clue to what undoubtedly lies ahead in tliis occupational 
field. Among the numerous applications of science and tech- 
nology dpring the period, farmers have had to learn how to 
operate, adjust, and repair many new types and kinds of farm 
machinery and how to use and apply various types of chemical 
sprays and fertilizers. There have been more advances in fanning 
methods since World War I than during the several hundred 
years prior to that time. Developments within other rural 
occupations have been equally great, and all signs indicate 
acceleration in the rate of continuing change. While much of the 
updating of competencies for nonfarm occupations may well be 
provided within the context of the employment situation, schools 
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will also need to accept some responsibility for this educational 
eflFort. 

• Vocational education will he needed to help adults prepare for a 
new vocation. That many rural people will be required to make 
occupational changes is certain. Some will find their present 
jobs made obsolete by technological change. A majority of un- 
skilled workers will be replaced by automatic devices, more 
highly skilled and technically trained people will be needed, 
and certain types of skilled workers will find their skills replaced 
by other skiUs. Developments which already have taken place 
call for occupational adjustments by many of those who have 
been coal miners, cotton farmers, and operators of marginal 
farms. Other large occupational groups may soon feel the impact 
of changing methods of production. The rapid and orderly 
assimilation of these adults into different occupations will de- 
pend upon the availability of an organized and systematic means 
by which they can secure new technical competencies. 

• Vocational education will he needed to help adults advance to 
higher levels of responsihility within their vocational fields. The 
worker’s productive capacity relates closely to the satisfactions 
he receives from the job he does. Job satisfaction is greatest 
when the worker has a thorough understanding of the technical 
aspects of his work, a high level of ability in the specific skills 
required, a feeling of steady progress and achievement wdthin 
the vocation (usually recognized by economic and social re- 
wards), and an ability to see relationships between the specific 
job and the total production-consumption pattern of society. 
The mental health of workers becomes increasingly important 
as jobs become more and more systematized and routinized. The 
general and specific background which additional vocational 
education provides can enhance all of these relationships be- 
tween the worker and his job. It can improve his ability as a 
contributor and provide a basis for his promotion to greater 
responsibility and reward. 

• Vocational education will he needed for the vocational rehabilita- 
tion of the aged and the handicapped. In addition to assisting 
those required to shift occupations because of the disappearance 
of need for their jobs, many adults are forced to develop new 
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occupational skills because of physical handicaps resulting from 
illness or accident. While this type of program is sometimes a 
highly specialized undertaking, experience indicates that voca- 
tional education can help even the most severely handicapped 
become efiPective and valuable contributors. Older people, too, 
are often in need of learning new vocational skills either for 
supplementing retirement incomes or for providing useful and 
satisfying activities during their years as senior citizens in the 
community. The importance of vocational education e£Ports in 
these areas stems from the American ideal of developing all the 
individual talents and capabilities of all people, the need for the 
productive utilization of all available manpower, and the con- 
tribution constructive work makes to the mental health of those 
who are handicapped by age or physical disability. 

• Vocational education can assist adults in developing the abilities 
necessary for dual occupations. In increasing numbers rural 
residents are engaged in more than one occupation. Nearly half 
of those who are classified as “farmers,” for example, earn part 
of their income from nonfarm work. Similarly, many of those 
whose primaiy employment is in business or industry are also 
part-time farmers, have a separate, independent small business 
such as radio, watch, or automobile repair which they operate out 
of their home or “on the side,” or otherwise engage in a secondary 
occupation. Most of these supplemental occupations either re- 
quire specialized training or could be made more productive 
and e£Scient if such training were available. 

• Vocational education is needed for the large number of rural 
workers who are socially and economicaUy underprivileged. 
Among the underprivileged rural adults are (a) the migratory 
agricultural workers whose chief occupational contribution is the 
hand labor necessary for harvesting perishable crops and (b) a 
large number of American Indians who do not work at all. Social 
isolation because of language, mores, and way of fife separates 
these people and prevents their participation in a normal pattern 
of community life. Within their groups individual abiUties and 
talents seldom have opportunity for development because few 
• have a chance to take advantage of even the most rudimentary 
educational opportunities. While the nature of their problems 
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appears to be largely social, it is primarily a matter of economic 
ineptness. For few are equipped with vocational competencies of 
even the lowest order which can help them improve themselves 
and their standard of living. 

• Vocational education will be needed to prepare the increasing 
number of women who will enter the labor market. Many girls 
and women living on farms and in rural communities are 
presently working at jobs outside the home, and the number is 
expected to increase substantially in the years ahead. A large 
number of those who will seek employment will not have had 
previous employment experience. Unless specifically trained, 
few will be able to enter vocations which require specialized 
skills even thou^ their potential for mastering them is high. 
The availability of suitable vocational education for these women 
workers could do much to insure the probability that this major 
segment of the working force will not be underemployed . . . that 
these workers mi^t approach their productive capacity. 

* Vocational education will be demanded by rural adults who de- 
sire understandings and skills in avocatiorud pursuits. The in- 
creasing leisure time available to large numbers of workers has 
created a desire on the part of many adults to develop special 
interests. Some turn to “do-it-yourself’ activities— landscaping, 
photography, radio, cabinetmaldng, or similar pursuits. While 
few of these adults are concerned about their special interests 
from the standpoint of their actual vocational possibilities, most 
of the interest areas are vocational in nature. Many need the 
kind of instruction that vocational education can provide in order 
to pursue their projects in an efiScient, worthwhile, and satisfying 
manner, and to protect them from the health and safety hazards 
to which they mi^t otherwise be vulnerable. 

Only the broadest purposes or functions for vocational education 
programs are set forth here. No attempt is made to outline the 
many specific objectives which could be developed. The intent has 
been simply to identify the various rural adult groups who now and 
in the future will require vocational training, the reasons for their 
need, and the general nature of the vocational training which will 
help them most. A further and most important concern of vocational 
education— one which pervades all of the groups, functions, and 
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purposes— is that of vocational guidance. In addition to the voca- 
tional preparation phase, the development of specific skills, adults 
need assistance with regard to the types of vocational opportunities 
available, those for which they might be particularly suited if they 
had proper training, and where and how the necessary training 
might be obtained. Vocational guidance for rural adults will become 
increasingly necessary. 

Developing Vocational Education Programs for Rural Adults 

The changing nature of rural communities throughout the country 
and their increasing diversity have many implications for the de- 
velopment of vocational education programs for adults. Chief 
among these is the need for flexibility. The vocational opportunities 
and training needs differ from community to community and, from 
time to time, even within an individual community. The vocational 
program must be responsive to differences and to changes within 
each of the broad vocational areas in the community it serves. This 
is most easily achieved, perhaps, where vocational educators are con- 
tinuously alert to the occupational resources, opportunities, and 
developments within the community area and find it possible to 
adjust and adapt the educational program so it is in tune with both 
the immediate and projected circumstances. 

Always a consideration in program planning, however, are the 
kinds of vocational problems individuals in the community must 
meet and the understandings and skills they need to do this ade- 
quately. Even though conditions will change and the manner in 
which particular problems are met will vary with the times, certain 
types of adult vocational needs are relatively constant. These offer 
some possibility for becoming a core for the vocational program. 
As technological developments alter specific vocational opportuni- 
ties and needs, the program can be adapted. While not all of the 
following areas would be applicable to every rural community, they 
suggest some of the occupational or vocational fields, some of the 
particular adult groups needing specialized assistance, and some 
types of continuing problems rural people must be prepared to 
meet.^ 

* Because specific chapters in Part II are devoted to a detailed development of each 
of these areas, their mention here is only to suggest a few of the adult education 
needs. 
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Programs for Workers in Agriculture 
Within the broad area of agriculture there are a number of 
separate and distinct groups for whom vocational education is 
needed. While all share a need for certain basic types of knowledge 
and skill in the field of agriculture, their immediate needs and 
problems (consequently, the point at which vocational instruction 
will be most meaningful and helpful) are different. 

One of the agricultural groups is that generally regarded as young 
farmers. This group is composed of young men living on farms who 
are actually of school age but who have dropped out of school, 
those above secondary-school age who live on farms but are not 
established in farming, and those who are beginning farmers. The 
interests and needs of this group are sufficiently diverse to make 
it diflBcult to include them all in the same young farmer program. 
The farm boy who continues in high school and studies agriculture 
may or may not become a farmer. If he plans to do so^ he is usually 
able to become a beginning farmer soon after completing school; 
or he goes on to further agricultural training at college level. If his 
intentions are not actual farming, he frequently seeks employment 
in some farm-related business or industry. The farm boy who drops 
out of school, on the other hand, will very likely do farm work, and 
his major needs are in the area of improving his employable skills. 
The beginning farmer is in a still different category. Actually 
engaged in a farm business but having limited experience, he is 
faced with numerous kinds of problems and situations where 
assistance is needed.^ 

A second group of agricultural workers are the farm operators. 
Older adult farmers are becoming increasingly aware of their n^d 
for education related to the business of farming. More are enrolling 
in adult farmer courses each year, and most rural communities are 
now finding enrollment demands so great that several courses must 
be organized to accommodate them. While either livestock or crop 
production and farm mechanics are their general areas of concern, 
the specific interests of farmers are so diverse that a single course 
is hardly adequate in most communities. Systematic instruction on 

• For an itemization of the vocational needs of be^nning fanners, see Hemp, 
Paul. Developmental Tasks of Prospective and Presera formers in a Selec^d Ilhnots 
Community. Doctor’s thesis. Urbana: University of Illinois, 1955. p. 5o. i Type- 
written) 
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relatively small phases of the total farm business— intensive courses 
on such problem areas as the use of fertilizers, spraying crops for 
insects and weeds, and using supplemental irrigation— are most 
profitable. Classroom instruction, an introduction to new procedures 
developed through agricultural research, and application of practices 
on the farm are important elements in successful and meaningful 
programs. 

One of the fastest growing groups of people engaged in agriculture 
are the patf-time farmers. Most of these people live on marginal 
farms and, although it may require a substantial portion of the 
workers time (often more time than is devoted to nonfarm work), 
the farm operation tends to be a secondary source of income. More 
than just an income supplement, however, many of the part-time 
farmers regard their operation as a kind of economic insurance- 
something to “fall back on” if their present major source of income 
is threatened. Although generally interested in and receptive to 
vocational education opportunities in agriculture, their problems and 
the scope of their operation tend to be di£Ferent from those of 
full-time commercial farmers. In most instances their needs for 
agricultural education are many, but the time demands of their 
dual occupations make them a difficult group to reach. Developing 
a vocational program for this group is a substantial challenge to 
the educator. 

Still other adult groups in agriculture for whom vocational educa- 
tion would be profitable are the specialized farm employees, the 
farm laborers, and the farm managers. The interests, concerns, and 
abilities of these separate groups are widely di£Ferent. Few of the 
regular farm employees who operate complex pieces of farm equip** 
ment, work with dairy herds or as cattle feeders, or in similarly 
specialized jobs have had systematic training which could im prove 
their efficiency. Seldom have there been programs developed for 
farm laborers, especially the migratory workers, althou^ experience 
during World War II showed that their productivity can be in- 
creased greatly by short periods of training. The professional fann 
manager often enrolls in programs with other adult farmers, but the 
businessmen and the women who are landowners and farm managers 
are seldom reached. They not only need vocational education for 
farm management but welcome programs specifically organized to 
meet their particular needs. 
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Programs for Homemakers 

Rural homemakers are no longer isolated. They tend to have as 
many advantages and mechanical gadgets for carrying on their 
homemaking activities as do their urban cousins. But whether in 
the early stages of establishing a home and starting a family or long 
experienced in the job of homemaking, they all have interests and 
problems which vocational education can serve. Home decoration 
and furnishing, foods and nutrition, consumer buying, family budgets, 
and numerous aspects of clothing design, construction, and re- 
modeling are interests of all ages. Most rural communities have 
people with varying levels of interest and ability in each of these 
areas. Caring for a baby, child study and development, getting 
children ready for school, problems with teen-agers, helping the 
child select his vocation, college, or mate, and various other types of 
concerns run the family cycle. They are areas in which many home- 
makers need and seek help. Refinishing old furniture, family 
recreation, flower arrangement, care of the sick, and similar interest 
are often pursued intensively. The opportunities for vocational 
education for adult homemakers are many, and where programs are 
developed, they contribute directly to the improvement and enrich- 
ment of family and community life. 

Programs in Trade and Industrial Areas 

Rural occupations are becoming more diverse, more specialized, 
more technical. As industry continues to find its way into rural 
communities and more and more rural people find their way into 
industry, there will be an increasing need for highly trained per- 
sonnel. If rural residents cannot qualify for these jobs on a basis 
of their experience and training, they will be forced to accept lower 
levels of employment. Industry needs skilled workers of all varieties 
—machine operators, maintenance workers, clerks, laboratory tech- 
nicians, and ofiSce personnel. Communities need construction 
workers, plumbers, elec^iricians, automobile mechanics, barbers, 
beauticians, shoemakers, watch repairmen, and many others with 
specialized training and skill. The modernization of rural living has 
not only created a demand for many kinds of occupations but has 
brought with it a substantial change in attitude among most rural 
people. No longer are they willing to tolerate the jack-of-all-trades. 
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They expect and demand well-trained people to service their wide 
assortment of machines, appliances, and automatic devices. The 
responsibilities and opportunities for trade and industrial education 
for rural adults are many. 

Programs for Adults in Business 

Rural America has many small businesses. Many are marginal 
and in the past have depended largely upon the loyalty of friends 
and the community, their personal interest in individual customers, 
or the extension of credit as substitutes for modernization and 
efficiency. Adjustments to the changes in rural America have been 
slow and difficult. But with increasing industrialization and an 
increasing rural population there will be need for more trained 
salesworkers, more business managers and proprietors, and more 
service personnel. Many new rural businesses will be estabhshed. 
Continuing specialization will bring even greater interdependency. 
Milk from the same dairy and bread from the same bakery find 
their way into both farm and village home. All of these facts 
emphasize that modem business education for adults must be much 
broader than typing, bookkeeping, accounting, and other office 
skills, although some adults certainly will need such training. Be- 
cause few workers in the small businesses of mral areas have had 
specific occupational training, adult programs which prepare per- 
sonnel for sales, supervisory, and managerial jobs, and to improve 
business organization and operation will be most needed. 

Programs in Service Occupations 

As mral society becomes more complex and more interdependent, 
there is a corresponding increase in the number of persons employed 
in what might be regarded as service activities. While certain 
service occupations are of professional level (doctors, lawyers, 
teachers, and clergy, for example), many require a level of skill to 
which adult education programs within the community can make a 
great contribution. Practical nurses, custodial employees, school 
bus drivers, firemen, law enforcement officers, other types of local 
government employees, and labor union officials are among those 
whose skill and effectiveness could be increased through, appropriate 
instmction. 
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Adult Education Responsibilities for Rural Schools 

In a majority ol^ rural communities throu^out the country the 
local public school is actually a community center— not only for 
educational activities but for much of the social and cultural life 
of the community. Few rural communities have any other institution 
which could undertake to any degree the varied program of voca- 
tional education for adults becoming increasingly important. 

When the public schools undertake the provision of an adult 
education program it gives additional strength to all other school 
efiForts. Adults often have an extremely limited understanding of 
what the schools in their community are actually doing. When 
involved in a program from which they receive direct personal 
educational benefits, however, it becomes much easier for them 
to , understand and evaluate other activities. Confidence in and 
respect for teaching efforts come into new perspective through 
participation in an adult program. 

Still another avenue of adult participation throu^ which the 
schools receive additional strength and stature is the use of citizen 
advisory committees in relation to vocational programs. It has been 
the experience of teachers and administrators that working with lay 
committees who advise and help plan the curricular content of the 
vocational programs and with the adults actually enrolled in voca- 
tional classes helps the school keep both its adult and regular school 
program pitched to change and the realities of employment con- 
ditions and needs. 

Adults who participate in a vocational training program do so 
purposefully, ^^en they enroll in an adult education program they 
want to acquire particular skills for a reason— so they can do their 
job better, so they can get a better job or get promoted, so they can 
do something they are presently unable to do, or for some other 
purpose. But always participation is voluntary; always there is 
purpose. For adults education must be practical. It must relate 
to real problems. Schools and teachers can learn much from this 
approach to education. The implications for elementary and second- 
ary education are obvious. 

Educational programs for adults need not be very costly. Every 
community already has a large amount of money invested in its 
school facilities, and these facilities are often completely available 
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for use by adults at the very times when adults are also free to 
participate in an education program. In addition, the possibility 
for the interchange and sharing of specialized machinery and 
equipment between regular and adult programs makes for their 
more economical use; it strengthens both programs. One report 
which reflects a great deal of adult education experience has esti- 
mated that a school district can provide adult education programs 
involving 50 percent of its total adult population and, over a five- 
year period, need only use funds equal to 3 percent of its budget 
for elementary and secondary schools.^ 

To* view outlays for adult vocational education as costs is to be 
shortsighted, however. There is probably no other educational 
undertaking which pays for itself more quickly or more directly. 
When workers are inadequately trained for their jobs, they are 
inefiScient, they tend to waste materials, and the product of their 
work is generally decreased in both quantity and quality. Unskilled 
and inept workers are a financial liability to their employers and to 
the community. Vocational training can remove these handicaps 
for employers and assure a steady supply of competent workers. 
But the benefits of vocational education also go to the individual 
worker. His acquisition of vocational skills increases his earning 
capacity and his economic potential. With specialized training he 
can be on his way to increasingly higher levels of occupational 
performance. Vocational education programs for adults in rural 
communities greatly improve the economic assets and level of living 
of all rural people. 

* Hamlin, H. M. The Public and Its Education. Danville, 111.: Interstate, 1955. 
p. 190. 
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Financing Vocational Education 

MiE FINANCING of vocational education involves 
the issues and methods of apportionment of funds that concern the 
general field of school finance. But beyond these concerns are 
certain historical facts in the development of vocational education 
that make the financing of this field unique, especially in the field 
of federal participation. 

In this chapter certain chief concerns in the financing of voca- 
tional education will be considered. Among these concerns are the 
following: (a) the historical background of vocational education 
in the United States, (b) trends in the financing of vocational 
education, (c) the effectiveness of federal financial policies in this 
field, (d) the size of the job of vocational education, (e) some 
conditions under which vocational education operates, (f) the 
issue of federal control of education, (g) evaluation of the methods 
of apportioning federal funds, (h) state apportionment of funds 
for vocational education, and (i) the road ahead in the financing 
of vocational education. 

Historical Background 

It is not necessary here to trace the various steps and develop- 
ments that led to the enactment of legislation for the financial sup- 
port of vocational education. That history has been amply written 
elsewhere.* From its earliest years the federal government mani- 

Howard A. Dawson, executive secretary, Division of Rural ServicOj^National 
Education Association, Washington, D. C., prepared the original draft of C3hapter 6. 

‘See Blanch, Lloyd E. Federal Cooperation in Agricultural Extension Wotky 
Vocational Education, and Vocational Rehabilitation. U. S. Office of Education, 
Bulletin 1933, No. 15. Washington, D. C.; Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1933. 297 p. * j . « 

See also Russell, John Dale, and others. Vocationd Education. Advisory Committee 
on Education, Staff Study No. 8. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 1938. 325 p. 
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fested an interest in education. The Ordinance of 1785 reserved for 
schools the sixteenth section of every township, and the Northwest 
Territory Ordinance of 1787 provided for the encouragement of 
“schools and the means of education.” Beginning in 1802 with the 
admission of Ohio, Congress began to set aside certain public lands 
for the support of schools in each new state admitted. The amount 
of these grants of land increased through the years, and the schools 
in some of the last states admitted to the union were given as much 
as four sectimis of each township. None of these grants carried any 
provisions for federal supervision of schools. 

Early Federal Interesi 

Federal interest in vocational education first took specific form 
in the Morrill Act of 1862, by which large blocks of public land 
( or la n d serial in lieu of land ) were allocated to each state for the 
support of colleges of agriculture and mechanical arts. Federal 
support for the land-grant colleges of agriculture and mechanical 
arts has continued in the form of annual appropriations of money 
and has been increased from time to time. In addition to the funds 
for the support of instruction, federal appropriations have been 
provided for a^cultural experiment stations and for agricultural 
extension service on a cooperative basis with the states. 

Organizational Interests 

At about the beginning of the present century a number of organi- 
zations—notably the American Association of Manufacturers, the 
National Metal Trades Association, certain agricultural organiza- 
tions, and the National Education Association— began to advocate 
extended facilities for vocational education in the public schools. 
The American Federation of Labor urged that vocational education 
be provided under public auspices. Various organizations and indi- 
viduals interested in the problem met in 1906 and established the 
National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education. As a 
result of a statement issued by that group in 1911 setting forth the 
provisions it believed should be incorporated in legislation author- 
izing federal aid for vocational education, Uie Confess of the 
United States in 1914 by resolution authorized the appointment of a 
Commission on National Aid to Vocational Education. Following 
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the influence of the recommendation of the report of the Commis- 
sion and spurred to action by war conditions that accelerated the 
need for skilled workmen and greater food production, the Congress 
early in 1917 passed the Smith-Hughes Act providing federal funds 
for distribution to the states for vocational education in the pubhc 
schools of less than college grade. The Act was signed by President 
Wilson on February 3, 1917. 

The Smith-Hughes Act 

The Smith-Hughes Act* * provided a continuing appropriation for 
distribution to the states beginning with $1,660,000 and increasing 
gradually each j'ear until a total of $7,167,000 was reached in 1926 
and annually thereafter. In addition, $200,000 was appropriated 
annually for a new federal agency to administer the Act. The pur- 
pose of these appropriation.^^ was to provide vocational training in 
agriculture and in trades and industries. It was also provided 
that some of the funds for trade and industrial education (not to 
exceed 20 percent) should be used for vocational home economics 
education. The funds were available for the reimbursement of the 
salaries of teachers, supervisors, and directors of agricultural sub- 
jects and salaries of teachers of trade, home economics, and in- 
dustrial subjects in public schools of less than college grade. Reim- 
bursements could not exceed one-half of the salaries actually paid 
the personnel specified. 

The funds for vocational agricultural education were distributed to 
the respective states on the basis of their rural population; for trade 
and industrial education (including home economics) they were 
distributed on the basis of their urban population. In 1924 the 
benefits of the Act were extended to Hawaii and in 1931 to Puerto 
Rico. 

Additional Vocational Education Acts 

The original Smith-Hu^es Act was later supplemented by a 
succession of four other acts: 

George-Reed Act. In 1929 Congress passed the George-Reed 
Act® authorizing an additional appropriation of $500,000 the first 
year and increased by that amount each year until a total of $2.5 



*39Stat.L (929-36) 1917. 

*45Stat.L(1151) 1929. 
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million annually was reached. The Act was limited to five years and 
provided only for education in agriculture and home economics, 
nothing for trades and industries. An amount of $100,000 annually 
was allowed for administration. 

George-Ettzey Act. In 1934 the George-Reed Act was replaced 
by the George-EUzey A^t* * under which $3 million annually was 
provided in equal parts for education in agriculture, in trades and 
industries, and in home economics, distributed respectively on the 
basis of farm population, nonfarm population, and rural population. 
Allowances were also made for administration and to guarantee a 
minimum allotment of $5000 for each of the three fields. 

George-Deen Act. In 1936 the George-EUzey Act was succeeded 
by the George-Deen Act,® which more than doubled the Smith- 
Hu^es appropriations by authorizing an annual supplement of 
$14,483,000, raising the total appropriations authorized for distribu- 
tion to the states and other areas for vocational education to $21,- 
785,000. The George-Deen Act carried two other important new 
features. It added vocational training in distributive occupations. 
In addition, the George-Deen Act in the early years foUowing its 
enactment did not require that federal funds be matched doUar for 
doUar as had been stipulated in aU previous legislation. Instead, 
the states and territories were required to match the federal funds 
with state or local funds or both to the extent of 50 percent until 
June 30, 1942, after which the percentage of matching was increased 
by 10 percent each year until the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1946, 
when the required matching became 100 percent. 

George-Barden Act. To take the place of the George-Deen Act, 
Congress passed the Vocational Education Act of 1946, usuaUy 
referred to as the George-Barden Act,® which provided for further 
development of vocational education and authorized an annual 
appropriation of $29,267,080. Of that amount $i0 million was for 
vocational agriculture, apportioned to the states on the basis of 
farm population; $8 million was for vocational education in home 
economics, apportioned to the states on the basis of total rural popu- 
lation; $8 million was for vocational education in trades and in- 
dustries, apportioned to the states on the basis of total nonfarm 
i 30 pulation; $2.5 million was for vocational education in distributive 

«48Stat L (792-3) 1934. 

■ 49 Stat L ( 1488-90) 1936. 

* P.L. 586— 79di Congress (Chapter 725— 2nd Session). 
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occupations, apportioned to the states on the basis of total popula- 
tion; and $767,080 to guarantee at least $40,000 annually for each 
state for each of the fields of agriculture, home economics, and 
trades and industries, and $15,000 as a minimum to any state for 
the field of distributive occupations. 

Acts of 1956-New Fields. In 1956 the Congress further expanded 
the vocational education programs by adding two new fields for 
which specific grants were made: for practical nurse training and 
for vocational education in the fishery trades and industries. 

Through Public Law 911 (Health Amendments Act of 1956) the 
George-Barden Act was amended to authorize an appropriation of 
$5 million annually for the ensuing five years for grants to the states 
to extend and improve practical nurse training. Allotments to 
each state are made in the same proportion as the total of other 
allotments under the Vocational Education Act of 1956, except that 
minimum allotments of $10,000 are provided for each state and 
territory and $5000 for the Virgin Islands. For the fiscal years 
ending in 1957 and 1958, each $3 of federal funds must be matched 
by $1 of state and local funds, and for the next three years doUar-for- 
doUar matching is required. The appropriation for 1957 was $2 
million and for 1958 it was $4 million. For the school year ending 
in 1957 there were 23,000 students enrolled under this program. 

Through Public Law 1027 (1956) the Congress amended the 
Vocational Education Act of 1946 by authorizing the appropria- 
tion of funds to be allotted to the states for vocational education 
in the fishery trades and industry. Allotments are based on the 
relative extent of the fishing trade in each state, talcing into account 
employment in the industries, the value and poundage of the 
annual catch, and the value of the manufactured products. The 
federal funds are required to be matched dollar for dollar. For the 
year ending in 1958 the Congress appropriated $228,000. Under the 
formula, 29 states have received allotments, ei^t of them receiving 
less than $1000 and 10 of them in excess of $10,000. 

National Defense Education Act of 1958. Within the framework 
of legislation designed to strengthen the defense position of the 
United States in a time of both world tension and scientific develop- 
ment, the various provisions of the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958^ have implications for all levels of education, public 
and private. Among its provisions is a total annual appropriation 



» P.L. 85-864. 
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of $15 million for each of four years to be distributed as grants to 
the states for the development of **area vocational education” 
which will train “highly skilled technicians in recognized occupa- 
tions requiring scientific knowledge ... in fields necessary for the 
national defense.” Actually, this legislation in its provisions for 
vocational education can be considered, as were the laws of 1956, 
previously indicated, an amendment to the George-Barden Act. 
Included in the legislation is a plan for distributing funds in terms 
of dollar-for-doUar matching within each state with a maximum 
federal allotment proportional to the total of the funds authorized 
for other programs under the George-Barden Act. 



Summary of Federal Appropriations 

The federal funds authorized for vocational education in 1956 
can be summarized in the following tabulation:^ 



Permanent Appropriation for Allotment to States— 



Smith-Hu^es Act 

Alloted on the 

For vocational instruction in: basis of: 

Agriculture Rural population* 

Trade, home economics, and 

industry Urban population 

Teache: training Total population 



Necessary to guarantee minimums (1950 Census) 



Amount 
.$ 3,000,000 

. 3,000,000 
. 1,000,000 



7,000,000 

138,330* 



Total (yearly for 10-year period, 1950-60) $ 7,138,330 

Authorization To Appropriate Funds for Allotment 
to States 

Public Laws extending benefits: 

Hawaii (Public Law, No. 35, 68th Congress) $ 30,000 



*A state's allotment for agriculture, for example, is computed by the following 
fonnula: 



Total rural population of state 

Total rural population of U.S. 
* Rounded to nearest dollar. 



X $3,000,000 = state's allotment 



• U. S. Departmoit of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education. PubUo 
Vocational Education Programs. Pamphlet No. 117, 1956. Washington, D. C.: 

Superintendent dF Documents, Government Printing Office, 1956. p. 8. 
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Puerto Rico (Public Law, No. 791, 71st Congress) .$ 105,000 

Virgin Islands ( Public Law, No. 462, 81st Congress ) 40,000 



Total 

George-Barden Act 

For vocational instruction in: 

Agriculture 

Distributive occupations 

Home economics 

Trades and industry 

Necessary to guarantee minim 



$ 175,000 

Alloted on the 
basis of: 

Farm population . . $10,000,000 
Total population . . . 2,500,000 
Rural population . . 8,000,000 
Nonfarm population 8,000,000 
as (1950 Census) .. 767,080* 



Total (George-Barden Act) 
Public Law 911 

For vocational instruction in: 
Practical nurse training 

Public Law 1027 

For vocational instruction in: 
Fishery trades and 
industries 



$29,267,080 

Alloted on the 
basis of: 

Total allotments re- 
ceived under 
George-Barden 

Act $ 5,000,000 

Alloted on the 
basis of: 

Extent of fishing 
industry 228,000 

34,670,080 



Total authorizations 



Total appropriations and authorizations . . . $41,808,410 



Trends in Federal Financing of Vocational Education 

Since the beginning of the federal program of financial assistance 
to the states for vocational education in 1917, the amounts of aid 
have materially increased. Between the year ending June 30, 1918, 
and the similar year 1936 the total amount expended for federally 
aided programs increased from $832,000 to $9,749,000 and by 1956 
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had reached $33,180,000. Put another way, the expenditures in 
1936 were about 11.7 times the expenditures in 1918 and in 1956 
almost 39.9 times the 1918 expenditures. Between 1936 and 1956 
the expenditures were multipUed by 3.3 ( See Table I. ) 



Table 1. Federal Expenditures fob Vocational Education for 
Allotments to the States and Territories and Percentage Dis- 
tribution Among Fields of Training, 1918, 1936, and 1956 (in 

Thousands)® 





Year 




1918 


1936 


1956 


F ZdCv 


Amount 


Percent 


Amount 


Percent 


Amount 


Percent 


Total 


$832 


100 


$9,749 


100 


$33,180 


100 


Agriculture 


273 


42.8 


3,863 


44.3 


12,668 


39.9 


Trades and 
Industries 


307 


48.1 


3,430 


39.3 


10,694 


33.7 


Home 

Economics 


58 


9.1 


1,429 


16.4 


8,389 


26.4 


Distributive 

Occupations 


• • • 


• # # 


# • • 


• • • 


1,430 


(4.3)- 


Teacher 

Training 


194 


a 


1,027 


b 


e 


# • • 



• In order to make the percentages for the different periods comparable, the $194,000 
for teacher training has been distributed proportionately among the other three fields 

and the percents calculated accordingly. 

Percents in this column were calculated after the $1,027,000 was distributed pro- 
portionately among the other three fields. 

« Included under each of the other four fields. . . x. 

In order to show the percents for comparable items for the three periods, the 
$1,430,000 for distributive occupations was deducted from the total before the percents 
for the other three fields were calculated. If the total shown and the amount for d^ 
tributive occupations were included, the percents for the four fields respectively would 
be: 38.2, 32.2, 25.3, and 4.3. Hence, the 4.3 is placed in parentheses. 



* Sources of data: 

For 1918 and 1936: Russell, John Dale, and others, op. cit., p. 82. 

For 1956: U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Educa- 
tion. Digest of Annual Reports of State Boards of Education. (Fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1956.) Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, 1957. p. 14. 
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Relative Emphases on Various Fields 

It is noted that from the beginning emphasis has been on 
agriculture, trades and industries, and home economics, with home 
economics receiving least aid of the three fields. Since 1918, agri- 
culture has exceeded trades and industries in the percentage of 
funds and the home economics appropriations have been increased 
materially— from 9.1 percent to ^.4 percent. More recently the 
distributive occupations (in 1946) and practical nurse training and 
fishery trades and industries (both in 1956) have been added to 
the fields receiving some federal support. 

Since the purpose of federal grants for vocational education in 
large measure has been cooperation with the states and their local 
school districts in expanding and extending vocational educational 
opportunities, it is Important to observe what has happened in the 
relative expenditures of federal, state, and local funds for vocational 
education. In 1956 a total of $175,886,000 was spent from federal, 
state, and local sources for the federally aided programs. Of that 
amount $33,181,000 (19 percent) was spent by the federal govern- 
ment, $61,822,000 (35 percent) by the states, and $80,883,000 
( 46 percent ) by local school districts. The proportional expenditures 
shown in Table 2 reveahthat the pattern of financing developed by 
the states and localities gives substantially the same relative emr 
phasis to each of the various fields of vocational education as that 
given by federal appropriations. 

Effectiveness of the Federal Finance Policy 

One of the traditional arguments against federal aid for public 
schools is that the federal grants would pauperize the states and 
localities by lessening their efforts to support schools. The history 
of federal aid for vocational education belies the validity of that 
argument. 

State and Local Effort 

For each dollar of federal funds apportioned for vocational educa- 
tion in 1918, the states and localities spent $2.43 for the same pur- 
pose. By 1956 the ratio had reached $4.26 of state and local funds 
for each federal dollar. In the various fields there was a range of 
from $3.46 to $5.37 for each dollEr of federal money. In each 
instance, except for the distributive occupations, the local contri- 
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Table 2. Federal, State, and Local Expenditures by Fields of 
Vocational Education, 1956^® (in Thousands) 



Fidd 


Total 


Federal 


State 


Local 


Amount 


Per- 

cent 


Amount 


Per- 

cent 


Amount 


Per- 

cent 


Amount 


Per- 

cent 


Total 


$175,886 


100 


$33,181 


19.0 


$61,822 


35.0 


$80,883 


46.0 


Agriculture 


56,658 


100 


12,668 


22.4 


19,555 


34.5 


24,435 


43.1 


Trades and 
Industries 


59,522 


100 


10,694 


18.0 


20,608 


34.6 


28,220 


47.4 


Home 

Economics 


53,282 


100 


8,389 


15.7 


19,185 


36.0 


25,708 


48.3 


Distributive 

Occupa- 

tions 


6,424 


100 


1,430 


22.3 


2,474 


38.5 


2,520 


39.2 



butions were proportionately greater than the state contributions, 
thus removing all substance from the pauperization theory. The 
facts confirming these observations are shown in Table 3 and Chart 
I. Table 4 presents data for each of the respective states. 

Administrative and Instructionai Costs 

The history of federal aid for vocational education should allay 
any fears that the cost of administering the federally aided programs 
will be excessive. In 1956 more than 98.5 percent of the total 
federal, state, and local expenditures went for instruction and the 
supervision of instruction; only 1.54 percent went for administratiQn 
as such. (See Table 5.) Sometimes it has been pointed out that the 
provisions for supervisory staff for vocational education in the 
state departments of education are disproportionate to the staff 
provided for other aspects of education. Such a charge, however, 
is no argument against what is done for vocational education; it is 
merely an indictment against some states for dereliction of duty 
and perhaps indicates that federal assistance to the states for the 
other areas of education would be a good thing. 



*«U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education. 
of Annual Reports of State Boards of Mucatum. (Rscal year en^ June^ 19M.) 
Waahineton. D. C.: Sunerintendent of Documente, Government Prmtmg Office, 1957. 
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Table 3. State and Local Expenditures for Each One Dollar op 
Federal Expenditures in the Federally Reimbursed Programs of 
Vocational Education by Field of Service, 1936 and 1956“ 



State and Local Expenditures per $1.00 
of Federal Expenditures 



Field 


State and 
Local Funds 


State Funds 


Local Funds 




1936 


me 


1936 


1956 


1936 


1956 


Total 


$2.43 


$4.26 


$0.88 


$1.84 


$1.55 


$2.42 


Agriculture 


1.67 


3.46 


0.53 


1.54 


1.15 


1.92 


Trades and Industries 


3.88 


4.55 


1.23 


1.92 


2.14 


2.63 


Home Economics 


3.06 


5.37 


0.95 


2.29 


2.11 


3.08 


Distributive 

Occupations 


.... 


3.48 


— 


1.72 


' 


1.76 



The Size of the Job of Vocational Education 

The financing of vocationjJ education involves certain tangible 
measures of the size of the job to be done, principally the number 
of persons to be served. The number of persons for whom various 
t)^s of vocational education should be available has not been 
determined by any substantial research. Perhaps such a determina- 
tion could not be made with any degree of finality, but research on 
the subject would be helpful in determining future policy. 



Enrollments in Vocational Classes 

Certain present facts are an aid in looking at the size of the 
vocational education job now existing in the United States. A first 

“ Sources of data: 

For 1936: Russell, John Dale and others . op. ctt., p. 85. 

For 1956: U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education. 
Diaest of Annual Reports of State Boa rds of Education. (Fiscal year ended June 30, 1956.) 
Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 1957. 
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Chart I. Expenditures op Federal, State, and Local Funds for 

Vocational Education^^ 




1920 1925 1930 1935 1940 1945 1950 1955 



FISCAL YEARS 



” U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education. Digest 
of Annual Reports of State Boards of Educationi (Fiscal year ended June 30, 1956.) 
Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 1957. 

p. 12. 
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Table 4. Expenditures for Vocational Education by Source of 
Funds and by State or Territory, Fiscal Year 1956“ (in Thousands) 





Total 


Federal 


State 


Local 


Amount 


Percent 
of total 


Amount 


Percent 
of total 


Amount 


Percent 
of total 


Alabama 


% 4,292 


S 898 


20.93 


% 3,394 


79.07 






Arizona 


1,091 


181 


16.59 


154 


14.12 


1 756 


60.29 


Arkansas 


2,879 


657 


22.82 


778 


27.03 


1,444 


50.15 


California 


11,070 


1,620 


14.63 


V13 


6.44 


8,737 


78.03 


Colorado 


1,565 


284 


18.15 


259 


16.55 


1,022 


65.30 


Connecticut 


2,332 


315 


13.51 


1,756 


75.30 


261 


11.19 


Delaware 


847 


165 


19.48 


450 


53.13 


232 


27.32 


Florida 


5,214 


515 


9.88 


3,598 


69.00 


1,101 


21.19 


Georgia 


5,859 


964 


16.45 


888 


15.16 


4,007 


68.39 


Idaho 


943 


193 


20.47 


357 


37.86 


393 


41.67 


Illinois 


8,027 


1,461 


18.20 


2,516 


31.34 


4,050 


50.46 


Indiana 


4,401 


872 


19.82 


387 


8.79 


3,142 


71.39 


Iowa 


3,057 


741 


24.24 


412 


13.48 


1,994 


62.28 


Kansas 


2,111 


484 


22.93 


267 


12.65 


1,360 


64.42 


Kentucky 


2,701 


908 


33.62 


366 


13.55 


1,427 


52.83 


Louisiana 


4,738 


653 


13.78 


592 


12.50 


3,493 


73.72 


Maine 


546 


190 


34.80 


118 


21.61 


238 


43.59 


Maiyland 


1,684 


403 


23.93 


549 


32.60 


732 


43.47 


Massachusetts 


6,649 


638 


9.60 


3,009 


45.25 


3,002 


45.15 


Michigan 


6,207 


1,182 


19.04 


1,366 


22.01 


3,659 


58.95 


Minnesota 


4,284 


762 


17.78 


1,633 


38.12 


1,889 


44.10 


Mississippi 


3,455 


826 


23.91 


1,080 


31.26 


1,549 


44.83 


Missouri 


3,494 


929 


26.59 


569 


16.28 


1,996 


57.13 


Montana 


766 


189 


24.67 


87 


11.36 


490 


63.97 


Nebraska 


1,420 


379 


26.69 


195 


13.73 


846 


59.58 


Nevada 


432 


151 


34.95 


71 


16.44 


210 


48.61 


New Hampshire 


439 


155 


35.31 


64 


14.58 


220 


50.11 


New Jersey 


3,785 


644 


17.02 


1,055 


27.87 


2,086 


55.11 


New Mexico 


853 


190 


22.27 


91 


10.67 


572 


67.06 


New York 


9,298 


2,070 


22.26 


3,074 


33.06 


4,154 


44.68 


North Carolina 


6,049 


1,288 


21.29 


2,890 


47.78 


1,871 


30.93 


North Dakota 


-871 


257 


29.51 


258 


29.62 


356 


40.87 


Ohio 


5,383 


1,478 


27.46 


835 


15.51 


3,070 


57.03 


Oklahoma 


4,596 


582 


12.66 


849 


18.47 


3,165 


68.87 


Oregon 


1,705 


344 


20.18 


575 


33.72 


786 


46.10 


Pennsylvania 


8,547 


1,798 


21.04 


4,951 


57.92 


1,798 


21.04 



** Provisional figures furnished by the U. S. Department of Health, Eklucation, and 
Welfare, Office of location, and subject to the final audit of state reports. Data for 
the “older” vocational education programs only. 
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Table 4. Expenditures for Vocational Education by Source of 
Funds and by State or Territory, Fiscal Year 1956 
(in Thousands) — Continued 







Federal 


State 


Local 




Total 


Amount 


Percent 
of total 


Amount 


Percent 
of total 


Amount 


Percent 
of total 


Rhode Island 


421 


138 


32.78 


73 


17.34 


210 


49.88 


South Carolina 


3,584 


656 


18.30 


1,386 


38.67 


1,542 


43.03 


South Dakota 


817 


253 


30.97 


30 


3.67 


534 


65.36 


Tennessee 


4,350 


958 


22.02 


1,078 


24.78 


2,314 


53.20 


Texas 


1 14,795 


$ 1,671 


11.30 


$ 12,366 


83.58 


$ 758 


5.12 


Utah 


1,064 


172 


16.17 


58 


5.45 


834 


78.38 


Vermont 


525 


168 


32.00 


98 


18.67 


259 


49.33 


Virginia 


4,764 


857 


17.99 


2,371 


49.77 


1,536 


32.24 


Washington 
West Virgmiia 


3,644 


475 


13.03 


995 


27.31 


2,174 


59.66 


1,812 


547 


30.19 


346 


19.09 


919 


50.72 


Wisconsin 


4,562 


819 


17.95 


309 


6.77 


3,434 


75.28 


Wyoming 


573 


165 


28.80 


51 


8.90 


357 


62.30 


Alaska 
District of 
Columbia 
Hawaii 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 


52 

447 

863 

1,942 

80 


26 

110 

166 

592 

40 


50.00 

24.61 

19.24 

30.48 

50.00 


26 

337 

697 

1,350 

40 


50.00 

75.39 

80.76 

69.52 

50.00 


m 

0 




TOTAL 


$175,885 


$33,179 


18.86 


$61,817 


35.15 


$80,889 


45.99 



■ Less than 1500. 



Table 5. Total Expenditures for Vocational Education — ^Federal, 
State, and Local — by Functions, Amounts, and Percentages, 1956 

(in Thousands) 



Function 


Amourd 


Percent 


Total 


$175,886 


100.00 


Administration 


2,709 


1.54 


Supervision, Teacher and Counselor Training 


17,100 


9.72 


Instruction and Counseling 


156,077 


88.74 



»«/wa.,p. 16 . 
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look might be directed to the present enrollment in the various 
fields of vocational education and at the potential numbers of 
persons to be served. 

In 1956 a total of 3,413,159 persons was served in the fields of agri- 
culture, home economics, trades and industry, and distributive 
occupations. The numbers enrolled in these fields are shown in 
Table 6. It will be seen that since 1945 the enrollment in each of 
these fields has steadily increased. 

The number of students enrolled, the number of teachers, the 
number of educational programs, and the number of high schools 
involved give some in^cation of the size of the job now being 
performed. Any consideration of- enrollment must include those 



Table 6. Enrollment in Vocational Classes by Type of Program 

AND Year, 1918-56^® 



Year 


Total 


Type of Program 


Agri- 

culture 


Home 

Economics 


Trades 

and 

Indus- 

try 


Distribu- 

tive 

Occupa- 

tions 


1956* 


3,413,159 


785,599 


1,486,816 


883,719 


257,025 


1955 


3,314,255 


776,138 


1,431,808 


870,954 


235,355 


1954 


3,164,851 


737,502 


1,380,147 


826,583 


220,619 


1953 


3,100,139 


755,293 


1,327,285 


808,549 


209,012 


1952 


3,165,988 


746,402 


1,391,389 


793,213 


234,984 


1951 


3,363,412 


771,028 


1,458,605 


792,339 


341,440 


1950 


3,364,613 


764,975 


1,430,366 


804,602 


364,670 


1949 


3,095,513 


651,604 


1,328,521 


801,913 


313,475 


1948 


2,836,121 


640,791 


1,139,766 


762,628 


292,936 


1947 


2,508,618 


584,533 


968,846 


720,098 


235,141 


1946 


2,227,663 


510,331 


911,816 


630,844 


174,672 


1945 


2,012,931 


446,953 


890,464 


522,733 


152,781 


1944 


2,001,153 


469,959 


806,605 


543,080 


181,509 



* Provisional figures, subject to final review of state reports. 
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involved in all-day classes, evening classes, and part-time classes. In 
all, in 1956 there was a total of 3,413,159 persons enrolled in various 
types of vocational classes, 79,078 teachers, and 45,455 educational 
programs. Because of duplications of programs, the number of 
separate public-school systems involved is di£Scult to identify, 
but the number of schools ofiFering instruction in the various fields 
were as follows: agriculture, 10,188; trades and industries, 5488; 
home economics, 11,819; and distributive occupations, 1830. (See 
Table 7.) 

The enrollment in vocational education classes aided by federal 
appropriation has more or less steadily moved upward since 1918 



Table 7. Size op the Vocational Education Programs Aided by 
Federal Appropriations by Types op Programs, 1956** 



Item of Measure 


Total 


Agri- 

culture 


Trade 

and 

Industry 


Home 

Economics 


Distribtt- 

tive 

Occupa- 

tions 


I. Enrollment 
Total 

All-Day Classes 
Evening Classes 
Part-Time Classes 


3,413,159 

1,557,529 

1,456,327 

399,303 


785,599 

460,300 

277,849 

47,450 


883,719 

246,698 

439,640 

197,381 


1,486,816 

850,531 

565,753 

70,532 


257,025 


173,085 

83,940 


11. Number of Teachers 
Total 

All-Day Classes 
Evening Classes 
Part-Time Classes 


79,078 

34,842 

31,255 

12,981 


20,469 

11,112 

6,524 

2,833 


29,036 

9,871 

11,509 

7,556 


24,955 

13,388 

10,548 

1,019 


4,618 

371* 

2,674 

1,573 


111. Number of Schools 


29,325*’ 


10,188 


5,488 


11,819 


1,830 


IV. Number of Educa- 
tional Programs 
Total 

All-Day Classes 
Evening Classes 
Part-Time Classes 


45,455 

23,696 

16,537 

5,222 


19,092 

10,116 

6,262 

2,714 


7,502 

1,776 

3,823 

1,903 


16,606 

10,716 

5,617 

273 


2,255 

1,088* 

835 

332 



* Coiuuelore — only 14 states and others. 

I’ This is not the total number of schools affected by vocational education programs. 
There are duplications. 

* Cooperative programs, not all-day classes. 
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and especially since 1936. The only sharp recession in these en- 
rollments was during the years of World War II when employment 
demands seriously ^ected all high-school enrollments. The facts 
are reflected in Chart II. 

Chart II. Enrollment in Vocational Classes by Type of ProoramI? 

« 

f 

MILLIONS ENROLLED ^ 




The Population in Various Age Groups 

Another measure of the size of the job of vocational education is 
the number of persons in the various population age groups. Assum- 
ing that those most likely to need the services of vocational 
instruction are persons 14 to 24 years of age, the job involves a 
potential of 23,730,000 persons. Of this total number, 14,496,000 
are in urban centers, 5,7^,000 in rural nonfarm areas, and 3,500,000 
in farm areas. Considering only those of the normal high-school 



”Ibid.,p.e. 
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ages, 14 to 17 years inclusive, the numbers are: urban, 5,647,000; 
rural nonfarm, 2,639,000; and rural farm, 1,848,000. These are 
sizeable numbers totaling 10,134,000. (See Table 8.) The percentage 
of these youths who should be engaged in some type of vocational 
preparation is not certain, but perhaps 60 percent is a fair estimate. 
At that rate the number would be over 6 million youths. When this 
number is compared to the total enrollment of 3,413,159 (Table 6) 
in all vocational courses in the year 1956, it can be seen that there is 
much room for an expansion of present programs. 

With respect to Table 8, there are at least two other observations 
that perhaps should have a material influence on the distribution of 
federal aid for the various phases of vocational education: (a) 
In the urban areas the number of girls ages 14 to 17 exceeds 
the number of boys by 145,000, or some 5 percent; in the rural 
nonfarm areas the number of boys exceeds the number of girls by 

91.000, or some 7 percent; in the rural farm areas the number of 
boys exceeds the number of girls by 50,000, or some 6 percent, (b) 
In the urban areas the number of females 18 to 24 years old exceeds 
the number of males of the same ages by 1,303,000, or about 35 
percent; in rural nonfarm areas the females exceed the males by 

247.000, or about 17 percent; in rural farm areas the number of 
males exceeds the number of females by 78,000, or nearly 10 percent. 
These statistics undoubtedly are the results of a distinctive pattern 
of migration— females move to a greater extent than males from the 
farm, to the village, to the city. Tbese have implications not only for 
what ought to be taught in the rural and village schools, but also 
for what is needed in part-time and evening classes in the cities. 
Just what these facts reveal as to the need for adjustments in the 
flnancing of vocational education is not certain, but they are a fertile 
field for research not yet adequately undertaken. Certainly, they 
point to the need for expanded opportunities in trade and industrial 
education and in distributive occupations in open country and 
village high schools.. 

The Population Age Groups Enrolled in School 

Another measure of the size of the job in vocational education 
can be obtained from the percentage of the school-age population 
actually enrolled in school. To show the present situation. Table 9 
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Table 8. Civilian Population 14 to 24 Years Old by Age and Sex 
FOR THE U. S., Urban and Rural, October 1957*8 (i^ Thousands) 



Age and Sex 


Total 


Urban 


All 

Rural 


Rural 

Nonfarm 


Rural 

Farm 


Total 14-24 years 


23,730 


14,496 


9,2d4 


5,734 


3,500 


14 and 15 years 


5,487 


3,038 


2,449 


1,481 


968 


16 and 17 years 


4,647 


2,609 


2,038 


1,158 


880 


18 and 19 years 


4,042 


2,446 


1,596 


967 


629 


20 to 24 years 


9,554 


6,403 


3,151 


2,128 


1,023 


MaU 












14 to 24 years 


11,118 


6,525 


4,593 


2,744 


1,849 


14 and 15 years 


2,786 


1,512 


1,274 


760 


514 


16 and 17 years 


2,315 


1,240 


1,075 


605 


470 


18 and 19 years 


1,802 


985 


817 


485 


332' 


20 to 24 years 


4,215 


2,788 


1,427 


894 


533 


Female 












14 to 24 years 


12,612 


7,971 


4,641 


2,990 


1,651 


14 and 15 years 


2,701 


1,526 


1,175 


721 


454 


16 and 17 years 


2,332 


1,369 


963 


553 


410 


18 and 19 years 


2,240 


1,461 


779 


482 


297 


20 to 24 years 


5,339 


3,615 


1,724. 


1,234 


490 



is included. While many implications may be drawn from a study 
of the data indicated, £he chief implications for the problem at 
hand are as follows: for all areas—urban, nonfarm, and farm— over 
95 percent of die population 14 and 15 years old is in school; 



** U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Popvlation Charaderi$tic$, 
School EnroUmenl — October 1957. Current Population Reports, Series P>20, No. M. 
Washington, D. C.: the Bureau, February 13, 1958. p. 8. 
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between 78 and 82 percent of the population of the ages 16 and 17 
is in school; about 35 percent of the youth 18 and 19 years old is in 
school; and of the ages 20 to 24 about 16 percent of urban youth, 
10 percent of rural nonfarm youth, and 7 percent of farm youth are 
in school. For this latter age group, the males far exceed the females 
in the percentage enrolled in school. These figures indicate that 
most of the population 14 and 15 years old can be reached in school. 
For the youth 16 and 17 years old about 20 percent will have to be 
reached out of school, and for the older age groups well over two- 
thirds will be out of school. The implications of such data for the 
financial arrangements for vocational education are considerable 
and call for extensive research. 



Table 9. School Enrollment of Civilian Population 14 to 24 Years 
Old, by Age and Sex, for the U. S., Urban and Rural, October 1957^^ 



Age 

and 

Sex 


Total 


Urban 


All 

Rural 


Rural 

Nonfarm 


Rural 

Farm 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent* 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent* 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent* 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent* 


Num- 

ber 


Per- 

cent 


Total 






















M to 24 yrs. 


11,812 


49.8 


7,059 


48.7 


4,753 


51.5 


2,807 


50.1 


1,883 


53.8 


14 and 15 yrs. 


5,328 


97.1 


2,982 


98.2 


2,346 

1,587 


95.9 


1,422 

904 


96.0 


924 


95.5 


16 and 17 yrs. 


3,739 


80.5 


2,152 

879 


82.5 


77.9 


78.1 


683 


77.6 


18 and 19 yrs. 


1,409 


34.9 


35.9 


530 


33.2 


325 


33.6 


205 


32.6 


20 to 24 yrs. 


1,336 


14.0 


6,046 


16.3 


290 


9.2 


219 


10.3 


71 


6.9 


Male 






















14 to 24 yrs. 


6,323 

2,729 


56.9 


3,744 


57.4 


2,579 


56.2 


1,574 


57.4 


1,005 


54.3 


14 and 15 yrs. 


98.0 


1,496 


98.9 


1,233 

841 


96.8 


744 


97.9 


489 


95.1 


16 and 17 yrs. 


1,917 


82.8 


1,076 


86.8 


77.2 


486 


80.3 


355 


75.5 


18 and 19 yn. 


780 


43.3 


471 


47.8 


309 


37.8 


192 


39.6 


117 


35.2 


20 to 24 yrs 


897 


21.3 


701 


25.1 


196 


13.1 


152 


17.0 


44 


8.3 


FemaJe 






















14 to 24 yrs. 


5,489 


43.5 


3,315 

1,486 


41.6 


2,174 


46.6 


1,296 


43.3 


878 


53.2 


14 and 15 yrs. 


2,599 


96.2 


97.4 


1,113 

746 


94.7 


678 


94.0 


435 


95.8 


16 and 17 yn. 


1,822 


78.1 


1,076 


78.6 


77.4 


418 


75.6 


328 


80.0 


18 and 19 yrs. 


629 


28.1 


408 


27.9 


221 


28.3 


133 


27.6 


88 


29.6 


20 to 24 yrs. 


439 


8.2 


345 


9.5 


94 


5.5 


67 


5.4 


27 


5.5 



* Percent of population in this age group that are enrolled in school. 
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Conditions Under Which Vocational Education Operates 

The size of high schools has a material effect on the availability 
of vocational education and, consequently, on its financing. In the 
United States there were approximately 48,000 school districts in 
1958. The large majority of all these school districts are small.-® 
Thus it is certain that vocational education has to operate, if it 
operates at all, to a large extent in relatively small high schools. 

The result is that the vocational education classes in most , rural 
and village high schools are confined to the fields of agriculture 
and home economics. Since large percentages of farm and village 
youth migrate to cities and industrial centers, such limitation is 
most unfortunate. Methods of allocating funds and of adjusting 
programs in trade and industrial vocational education and in dis- 
tributive education need to be created so as to accommodate the 
farm and village youth who are certain to migrate. In general, 
about half of the farm youth may be expected to migrate from 
the farms. Furthermore, not more than two-thirds of the em- 
ployed persons who now reside in rural farm areas are actually 
en^ged in agriculture. This fact would also seem to require a 
new look at needed expansions and new methods of apportionment 
of funds for vocational educational opportunities. 

The Issue of Federal Control of Education 

A potent objection to federal support for education has long 
been the fear that such financial assistance would bring vdth it 
federal control of education and a resultant loss of state and local 
control which has always characterized the administration of Ameri- 
can public schools. The plain fact is that for more than 150 years 
the federal government has in one way or another been aiding the 
states with financial support for their schools and colleges. No one 
can seriously contend that the federal grants, past or present, have 
resulted in federal control of education. Federal control can come 
about only if the members of Congress enact legislation that 
authorizes such control. The most careful examination of our 
history will show clearly that the only substantial elements of 
federal control of education the United States has ever experienced 
have come from court interpretations of the Constitution. In no 



» See p. 119. 
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instance have such controls had anything to do with federal 
financial assistance. 

Under the various vocational education acts the only federal 
controls exercised are written into the law. They have chiefly to 
do with the purposes for which the money allocated is spent. Each 
state has been required to draw up a plan for the administration of 
its program of vocational education, but this plan can be revised 
by the state hrom time to time as the state deems desirable. For 
the most part, any complaints regarding the controls exercised 
under the federally aided vocational programs are based on self- 
imposed controls instituted by the state boards of education. State 
boards can resist federal control by the simple expedient of making 
their own plans and by refusing to comply with requirements they 
think to be unnecessary or unjust. Most people who think they have 
a complaint about control under the vocational education laws 
should look to their own state capitols and not to Washington. 

Evaluation of Methods of Apportioning Federal Funds 

The purpose of federal grants for vocational education in the 
very beginning was stimulation; that is, to stimulate the states and 
school districts to undertake and give financial support to programs 
of vocational education that the Congress decided were necessary 
and desirable. 

Effectiveness of the Stimulation Policy 

That such an objective has been substantially accomplished is 
evidenced by the fact, as previously pointed out, that the states 
and school districts in 1956 were spending $4.26 for each dollar of 
federal funds, in spite of the fact that only doUar-for-dollar matching 
was required. It is also evidenced by the fact that over the years 
there has been an almost constantly increasing proportion of state 
and local funds going into the programs. (See Table 3.) 

The Need for Equaliiation 

An important consideration in the future development of voca- 
tional education should be the equalization of the financial burden 
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of its support. Although the present bases for distributing federal 
funds do afford some degree of equalization of educational oppor- 
tunities, in that the funds are provided on a population basis in 
excess of the support that presumably would otherwise be provided 
by the state, the plan of apportionment has no direct or objective 
purpose of equalization. 

In view of the historical development of the plans for supporting 
vocational education and the presence of ongoing, well-established, 
and generally well-accepted programs in the field, it is highly doubt- 
ful that any substantial changes should be made in the bases of 
apportionment of the present amount of moneys for the various 
funds. The acceptance of that proposition, however, does not 
preclude the desirability and feasibility of devising equalization 
formulas for future additional federal funds. 

The need for the consideration of the equalization principle in 
expanded financing of vocational education is amply supported by 
the facts concerning per-capita income and the proportion the 
school-age population is to the adult population in the various 
states. There are marked differences in both respects. The range in 
per-capita income is from $964 in Mississippi to $2858 in Delaware. 
Delaware has only 389 children of school age per 1000 adults, but 
Mississippi has 624. Thus it can be seen that the wealthier states 
are actually even more wealthy than they would otherwise seem 
because they have relatively fewer children to educate. ( See Table 
10. Special attention is directed to footnote “d*" of this table.) 

Certain observations concerning the data shown in Table 10 
relating to wealth and relative number of children are incontro- 
vertible evidence of the need for considering the equalization prin- 
ciple in developing future plans for federal aid to vocational educa- 
tion, or for that matter, any other aspect of education: 

1. There is a high degree of inverse relationship between the 
ability to support schools as measured by per-capita in- 
come and the ratio of children to adults. The higher the 
per-capita income, the lower the ratio of children to adults. 

2. Of the 24 states in the lower half of the 48 states when 
ranked according to per-capita income, only two are in the 
upper half when ranked according to the lowness of the 
ratio of children to adults (Kansas and Nebraska). 
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Table 10. Per- Capita Personal Income, 1956, and Number of School- 
Age Children (5-17) Per 1000 Adults Aged 21-64, 1955, in Comparison 

WITH National Averages 



State 


Per-Capita 
Income Payments^ 


Number of SchooUAge 
Children per 1000 AdvU^ 


Amount 


Ability 

Index'’ 


Rank 


Num- 

ber 


Ability 

Index* 


Rank 


Continental 














U. S. 


$1,940 


100.0 




429 


100.0 




Alabama 


1,229 


63.4 


45 


563 


76.4 


43 


Arizona 


1,718 


88.6 


25 


508 


84.4 


35 


Arkansas 


1,068 


56.1 


47 


570 


75.3 


44 


California 


2,419 


124.7 


4 


385 


111.4 


7 


Colorado 


1,863 


96.0 


19.5 


448 


95.7 


23 


Connecticut 


2,673 


137.8 


2 


366 


114.5 


4 


Delaware 


2,858 


147.3 


1 


389 


110.3 


8.5 


Florida 


1,762 


90.8 


23 


410 


104.6 


13 


Georgia 


1,400 


72.2 


39 


540 


79.4 


39.5 


Idaho 


1,587 


81.8 


34 


549 


78.1 


41 


Illinois 


2,383 


122.8 


7 


374 


114.7 


3 


Indiana 


1,946 


100.3 


15 


430 


99.8 


19 


Iowa 


1,651 


85.1 


29 


451 


95.1 


24 


Kansas 


1,668 


86.0 


27 


431 


97.2 


21 


Kentucky 


1,324 


68.2 


42 


539 


79.6 


38 


Louisiana 


1,444 


74.4 


37 


526 


81.5 


36 


Maine 


1,667 


85.9 


28 


476 


90.1 


27 


Maryland 


2,102 


108.4 


11 


419 


102.4 


14.5 


Massachusetts 


2,206 


113.7 


8 


375 


114.4 


5 


Michigan 


2,156 


111.1 


9 


426 


100.7 


16.5 


Minnesota 


1,754 


90.4 


24 


456 • 


94.1 


25 


Mississippi 


964 


49.7 


48 


624 


67.1 


48 


Missouri 


1,858 


95.8 


21 


398 


107.8 


18 


Montana 


1,862 


96.0 


19.5 


489 


87.7 


29 


Nebraska 


1,588 


81.9 


33 


429 


100.0 


18 


Nevada 


2,413 


124.4 


5 


394 


108.8 


10 



* Graham, Robert E., Jr. "Personal Income by States." Survey of Current Bueineu 
37: 7-21; August 1957. 
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Table 10. Per-Capita Personal Income, 1956, and Number op School- 
Age Children (5-17) Per 1000 Adults Aged 21-64, 1955, in Comparison 
WITH National Averages — Continued 



Per-Capita I Number of School-Age 

Income Payments* \Children per 1000 Advlt^ 



State 1 


Amount 


Ability 

Index* 


Rank I 


Num- 

ber 


Ability 

Index* 


Rank 


New 1 

Hampshire 


1,812 


93.4 


22 1 


419 


102.4 


14.5 


New Jersey I 


2,443 


125.9 


3 


352 


121.8 


2 


New Mexico I 


1,494 


77.0 


36 


611 


70.2 


46 


New York I 


2,395 


123.5 


6 


339 


126.5 


1 


North Carolina] 


1,305 


67.3 


44 1 


543 


77.2 


42 


North Dakota 


1,365 


70.4 


40 


532 


80.6 


37 


Ohio 


2,154 


111.0 


10 


407 


105.4 


12 


Oklahoma 


1,561 


80.5 


35 


481 


87.1 


31 


Oregon 


1 1,908 


98.4 


16 1 


1 426 


100.7 


16.5 


^7 1 

Pennsylvania 


2,008 


103.5 


14 


389 


110.3 


8.5 


Rhode Island 


2,012 


103.7 


13 


379 


113.2 


6 


South Carolina 


1,133 


58.4 


46 


615 


68.1 


47 


South Dakota 


1 1,330 


68.6 


41 


1 494 


86.8 


32 


Tennessee 


1,317 


67.9 


43 


495 


86.7 


33 


Texas 


1,686 


86.9 


26 


472 


90.9 


26 


Utah 


1,633 


84.2 


32 


569 


75.2 


45 


Vermont 


1 1.641 


84.6 


31 


1 481 


89.2 


28 


Virginia 
Washington 
West \^ginia 


1,647 


84.9 


30 


491 


87.4 


30 


2,022 


104.2 


12 


446 


96.2 


22 


1,420 


73.2 


38 


540 


79.4 


39.5 


Wisconsin 


1 1,864 


96.1 


18 


1 436 


98.4 


20 


Wyoming 


$ 1,875 


96.6 


17 


497 


86.3 


34 



>»U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Censtu. Estxmau$ oj im ^vn*mn 
Population of StaU$, By Broad Age drmps—J^y 1, Current Population Beporte, 

Senes P-26, No. 161. Washington, D. C.; the Bureau, February 11, 1967. p. 4. 

* inde/rfSber of children per 1000 adults is the percent each state 
for the Continental U.S. The numbers are r^lythe rmprocab of 
obtained by taking the U. S. average as 100. The reason for tl^ ty^ 
ability to wpporteducation is measured by the ratio of cMdren to ^ults. a 
^ves a higherability to support schools. Looked at in that way the two mdices are 
positive measures of ability to support schools. 
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3. Of the 12 states in the lowest quartile of the 48 states 
ranked according to per-capita income, only two are in the 
next highest (third quartile when ranked according to the 
lowness of the ratio of children to adults (Louisiana and 
South Dakota). 

4. Of the 24 states in the upper half of the 48 states ranked 
according to per-capita income, only two are in the lower 
half of the states when ranked according to the lowness of 
the ratio of children to adults (Montana and Wyoming). 

5. Of the 12 states in the highest quartile of the 48 states 
ranked according to per-capita income, only three are in 
the next lowest (second) quartile when ranked according 
to the lowness of the ratio of children to adults ( Michigan, 
Maryland, and Washington). 

Inadequacies of Present Methods of Apportionment 

The inadequacies of the present methods of allotting vocational 
education funds should serve to point to the need for using the 
equalization principle in any future provision of additional funds 
in this field. The failure of present methods to equalize financial 
burdens is clearly brou^t out by an analysis showing the kinds of 
states, ranked according to per-capita income, that obtain the largest 
amounts of grants on each of the bases used in allotting funds for 
vocational education: 

1. Of funds allotted on the basis of urban population, approxi- 
mately one-half of the federal appropriation to all 48 states 
goes to seven states, all but one of which rank in the highest 
third of the states ranked according to per-capita income. 

2. Of the funds allotted on the basis of nonfarm population, 
approidmately one-half of the federal appropriation to the 
48 states goes to nine states, all but one of wMch rank in the 
hipest third of the states ranked according to per-capita 
income. 

3. Of the funds allotted on the basis of total population, ap- 
proximately one-half of the federal appropriation to the 48 
states goes to 11 states, eight of which rank in the upper 
half of the states ranked on the basis of per-capita income. 

4. Of the funds allotted on the basis of rural population, ap- 
proximately one-half of the federal appropriation to the 48 
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states goes to 14 states, of which seven are in the upper 
one-half of the states ranked according to per-capita income 
and seven are in the lower half. 

5. Of the funds allotted on the basis of farm population, ap- 
proximately one-half of the federal appropriation to the 48 
states goes to 13 states, of which 10 are in the lower half of 
the states ranked according to per-capita income. 

Thus it can be seen that there is little or no equalization in funds 
apportioned on the basis of urban or on nonfarm population. For the 
most part, the richer the state the greater the proportionate allot- 
ment. The chief equalization element occurs when funds are 
allotted on the basis of farm population when, generally, the greater 
allotments go to the poorer states. When funds are aUotted on the 
basis of total rural population, there is a higher degree of equaliza- 
tion than is likely when allotments are based on urban or nonfarm 
population but not nearly as much as by allotment on the basis of 
farm population. 

Further analysis of the efiFects of present bases of allotment of 
federal funds for vocational education also indicates potent reasons 
for developing difiFerent and newer methods of apportionment to be 
applied to new and additional federal funds for this field of activity. 
At least 20 years ago the Advisory Committee on Education offered 
four criticisms of the bases of allotment written into the Vocational 
Education Acts. Present analysis does not reveal any development 
that makes the criticisms of the Advisory Committee less valid now 
than when they were first made. 

Criticisms of hoses of distribution. It may be presumed fiiat Ae use of 
population ratios as a basis for making allotments to Ae states repres^ts 
an effort to scale Ae amounts to Ae relative needs of each state. It 
seems clear that Ae classified population groups on which Ae ratios are 
based provide a much better measure of Ae need for a particular kind of 
education than Ae total unclassified population would provide. Neverthe- 
less, certain shortcomings may be pointed out in Ae present meAod of 
mal^g Ae allotments. 

In Ae first place, the present meAod of distribution does not take into 
account Ae fact that the training to be given is limited to certain age 
groups. The acts specify that the distribution must be made on Ae basis 
of Ae total population classified as either rural or urban, farm or nonfarm. 
The training program, however, applies only to that part of Ae popula- 
tion 14 years of age or older, and most of Ae training given is customarily 
supplied to those of adolescent and early post-adolescent years, up to Ae 
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age possibly of 23 to 25. The age structure of the population varies 
markedly from state to state, so that the distribution on the basis of total 
population would not provide funds in amounts at all proportionate to the 
number of young people to be educated by those fun^ in each state. 

A second criticism of the present method of distribution arises from die 
fact that the place of residence of an element of the population is taken 
as an index of the need of that group for particular types of vocational 
education. This is at best a crude, and at worst a misleading, measure of 
the need for vocational education. Many young people who live in regions 
classified by the census as rural or farm should not and will not engage 
in agriculture when th^ reach maturity. The fact diat present popula- 
tion in rural or farm areas is included in the basis on which the allotment 
of funds for agricultural education is set up and is not included in die 
basis upon which the allotment of funds for trades and industrial educa- 
tion is determined, in practice, operates to discourage provision of any 
types of vocational education except agriculture (and home economics) 
in those rural regions. 

The differential in birdi rate between urban and rural populations almost 
inevitably results in the migration of certain numbers d die farm popula- 
tion. Statistics are available which show diat large numbers of those 
who are bom on farms and obtain their schooling in rural regions later 
move into an urban environment and engage in some occupation other 
than agriculture. Some of the vocational education for these migrating 
elements of the population will undoubtedly have to be given after their 
arrival in the cities rather than before, althou^ the foundation for voca- 
tional education needs to be laid during youth. The basis of the allotment 
to the states, therefore, discourages the giving of the types of vocational 
education in rural areas diat are suited to the ultimate needs of a con- 
siderable percentage of the rural population. 

In the third place, the shifts in the total number of persons required in 
various types of occupations are not taken into account in the basis of 
distribution. For example, agriculture is requiring the services of a 
constandy declining percentage of the total workers of the country. This 
would seem to indicate that the present number of persons residing on 
farms is an unsatisfactory basis on which to plan a suitable program of 
training for die oncoming generation of agricidtural workers. 

In die fourdi place, distribution on the basis of population assumes that 
the financial support needed is determined solely Ity the number of people, 
whereas other factors, such as the unit cost of die training and die lengdi 
of time needed to prepare a pupil for die occupation, also affect the 
total cost of a program. FurAermore, the per^pita amount of the 
distribution to the states for agriculture is maikedly larger than the per- 
capita amount for trades and industries when the total appropriations 
for the two fidds are approximately equal, because die urban popula- 
tion is more numerous ^n the farm population. The fact that the farm 
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population in a given state is 5 percent of the total national population 
living on farms and the urban population of the same state is 5 percent 
of die total national urban population is not sufficient warrant for 
deciding that the amounts needed for the support of vocational educa- 
tion in agriculture and in trades and industries should be equal in that 
state.2* 

Earmarking of Funds 

Even prior to the enactment of the Smith-Hughes Act in 1917 
the question as to desirability of earmarking funds for specific 
phases of the educational program was a serious issue among educa- 
tors. The history of educational finance reveals that many of the 
educational improvements that have taken place over the years 
have been sponsored or initiated by grants from the stater for 
specific purposes, that is, by stimulation funds. That method was 
well understood at the time of the enactment of the Smith-Hu^es 
law. 

The justification of the plan of earmarking funds for particular 
vocational education fields was the need to indicate clearly the 
fi-^lds that were deemed in need of development. It was also true 
that in those days state and local leadership was generally without 
experience in these fields, so the earmarking of funds was in the 
nati:re of guidance to those leaders and a guarantee that the 
objective of the federal program would be undertaken and accom- 
plished with a minimum loss of time and resources. 

The programs stimulated and supported by the earmarked funds 
have now become well established and well accepted. The funds 
available from the federal government have become a definite and, 
thus far, dependable source of financial support to states and locali- 
ties which also have such substantial investments in the programs 
that they should not be lightly treated. There now seems to be no 
probabihty and even less desirability that the federal government 
will or should radically change its system of support. However, in 
any future expansions of federal funds, careful consideration should 
he given to the limitations of earmarking in categories which are 
too narrow and to the desirabihty of allowing the states greater 
leeway both in making adjustments among types of vocational educa- 
tion and for experimentation with new types of programs. 



" Russell, John Dale, and offiers, op. ctt., p. 102-104. 
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The chief objections to further extension of the earmarking of 
funds by v/atertight categories can be summarized as follows: 

1. The amounts earmarked for specific purposes may have 
but little relation to the relative need for services. Analysis 
of census data showing the number of persons employed in 
the broad occupational groups aided by federal appropria- 
tions does not indicate that the amount of fedend &nds 
made available is proportionate to the job that ought to be 
done. There is certainly not the same, or even nearly the 
same proportionate number of persons to be served in 
agriculture and in trades and industries. Yet there are 
relatively small differences in the funds made available 
for each of these fields. 

If a provision for the earmarking of funds is followed in the 
establishment Ok any additional federal funds for vocational 
education, the amounts designated should be determined 
by careful research. It would seem most important that 
the needs of each of the various fields to be subsidized 
should be carefully determined and adjustments in the 
legislation made accordingly. Inasmuch as these needs are 
frequently changing, it seems desirable that neither the 
entire appropriation nor any large percentage of it should 
be earmarked for any particular field. 

2. The earmarking of funds makes it difBcult to adjust the 
program to meet local and regional needs unless the distri- 
bution to die states is on a* fiexible basis. Flexibility is 
necessary to making adjustments to trends in the distribu- 
tion of employees among the various occupations. Shifts 
in the occupational structure of the population (the migra- 
tions from agriculture, for example) are constantly going 
on and should be provided for in the allocation and use of 
funds. 

3. Earmarking, in the absence of fiexibility, makes difficult the 
provision of services that overlap two or more fields. For 
example, some valuable types of vocational training fall be- 
tween agriculture and home economics and some between 
agriculture ard trades and industries. Strict earmarking of 
funds hampers and may make impossible such adjustments 
and cooperation. 
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State Apportionment of Funds for Vocational Education 

In every state all or a sizeable portion of the funds for vocational 
education furnished by the states has been used to support the 
specific programs subsidized by the federal enactments. While it 
is not a requirement that state and local funds be spent in the same 
proportion for each of the various fields as the federal allotments it 
is apparent that the states have followed that procedure to a con* 
siderable degree. Thus it is apparent that a federal influence of 
state apportionment has been substantial. 

A partial analysis of state policies for allocating funds for voca- 
tional 'education may be helpful. 



Approved Applications 

Nearly 30 states having special funds earmarked for vocational 
education follow the practice of allocating their state and federal 
funds on the basis of what is termed approved applications.^^ To 
unders ta nd this method, it should be remembered that each state 
board of education responsible for the administration of the federally 
aided vocational education programs must prepare a plan of voca- 
tional education that conforms to the federal statutes. The plans 
usually provide standards for facilities, teacher qualifications, time 
to be devoted to various types of vocational instruction, and other 
matters considered to be important whether or not required by law. 
The plans specify the bases upon which local schools are entitled to 
financial assistance. The school or school districts qualify for re- 
ceiving allocations or reimbursements only by complying with the 
state standards. 

The following brief summary of a typical state plan for allocating 
vocational education funds to local schools or school districts will 



illustrate: 

Requirements for participation; Courses must be organized 
and approved in accordance with state standards. 

“ Alabama, Arizona, Colorado, Connecticut, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Mis^n, Monica, 
Nebraska, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Rhode Islmd, ^th Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, and West Virginia. See Hutchins, C^j^on 
D., and Munse, Albert R. Public School Finance ProgratM of tiw Un^d 
States. U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, 
Misc. No. 22. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, 1^. 251 p. 
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Distribution plan: State and federal funds are used to reim- 
burse local school systems for a proportion of the expenses 
of conducting programs of vocational education on the basis 
of approved applications.^” 

The extent of reimbursement of local school systems by the 
states under this plan varies all the way from a relatively small 
percentage to the full cost for some types of classes. A few of 
the states have provisions which illustrate such varying sup- 
port.*^ 

Iowa reimburses local districts 50 percent of the expense they 
incur for adult vocational education classes and about 20 per- 
cent for their all-day classes in the regular school program. 
Massachusetts reimburses 100 percent of the expense of classes 
in vocational agriculture and 50 percent of the expense for all 
other vocational education classes. 

North Carolina reimburses two-thirds of the salary of all teach- 
ers in day classes in vocational education and from two-thirds 
to 100 percent of the salaries of teachers in vocational extension 
classes. 

South Carolina reimburses two-thirds of the salaries of all voca- 
tional teachers, one-half of the travel expense of vocational 
employees, and practically all of the cost of evening school 
classes. 

Financing Without Earmarking Funds 

Fourteen states do not have any special state funds earmarked to 
match the federal allocations for vocational education.^” In these 
states the local school systems receive state funds for salaries of 
vocational teachers and other expenses of vocational education on 
exactly the same basis as all other school support is apportioned. 
The vocational part of the school program is treated as an integral 
part of the total education program. Matching the federal alloca- 
tions so far as the matching of federal funds by state funds is con- 
cerned is merely a bookkeeping arrangement, and any other match- 
ing, or in some cases all of it, is done from local funds. Since nearly 

p. 59 (report for Alabama). 

“ Ibid., p. 101, 125, 170, 198. 

California, Delaware, Florida, Maryland, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New Mexico, New York, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Texas, Washington, and 
Wyoming. Ibid. 
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all of these states (South Dakota is the only exception) have rather 
substantial equalization provisions in their state school fund dis- 
tribution plans, it can be said that in these instances vocational 
educational costs are financed to a considerable degree on an 
equalizxition basis. 

Special Provisions in Some States 

Some of the provisions made by certain states that have no special 
earmarked funds for matching federal appropriations for education 
should be especially noted because their plans indicate develop- 
ments which integrate the financing of vocational education with 
the financing of the total school program and, at the same time, 
provide for the additional expenses of vocational education. The 
plans of Florida, Pennsylvania, and Washington are briefly described 
to illustrate.^® 

Florida includes in its state finance plan a provision that for all 
teachers and other school employees employed on a 12-month 
basis 20 percent of the regular allotment is for their salaries. 
Since many vocational teachers, especially in agriculture, are 
employed on a 12-month basis, this provision is of special im- 
portance. 

Pennsylvania provides an additional allocation of state funds 
annually for each pupil enrolled in vocational education classes 
on the following scale: for home economics, $20; for vocational 
agriculture and trades and industries, $35; for distributive 
occupations, $50. Also a maximum of $2.50 per hour is allowed 
for each teacher of extension classes. 

Washingtem apportions its state fund for the support of the 
basic foundation program on the basis of 40 cents for each 
aggregate day of school attendance. For pupils enrolled in 
vocational courses, one-fifth of a day for each hour of vocational 
attendance (8 cents per hour per pupil) is added to the basic 
allowance. 

Earmarkei^ Funds Integrated with thfj 
General State School Finance Plan 

Arkansas and Georgia have ispecial state funds earmarked for 
their federally aided vocational programs. But in these states the 



» Ibid., p. S3, 189,222. 
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financing of vocational education programs is integrated with the 
financing of their total educational programs on elementary and 
secondary levels.^^ In both states the number and base salaries of 
vocational teachers are determined by the same formula as for other 
teachers. Basic salaries are paid throu^ the state foundation 
programs. Any additional salaries, regardless of the teaching field, 
are paid from local funds. In Arkansas special state allowances are 
made for adult education classes and f<6r travel and conference ex- 
penses of from $50 to $500. In Georgia some 70 percent of the 
special state fund for vocational education is used as. supplements 
for home visitations in supervising home projects and for adult 
education. The other approximately 30 percent is used to finance 
two resident trade schools. In Georgia the funds received from the 
federal government are used for the preparation of vocational 
teachers at the state university. 

The Special Case of Wisconsin 

Wisconsin operates its vocational education work in separate 
schools for that purpose and under special boards for vocational 
education.^* No other state has tried to operate vocational educa- 
tion exclusively under that plan, and it does not seem probable that 
any other state vdll attempt to do so. Such is generally disapproved 
by professional school administrators and school finance specialists. 

The aid that goes to the special vocational board is paid on the 
basis of approved applications to schools that meet approved stand- 
ards. The state funds (not including federal funds) are appor- 
tioned in amounts not to exceed 50 percent of the actual amounts 
spent for salaries of teachers and supervisors, but not to exceed 
$^,000 in any one year for any city of the first class, or $15,000 for 
any other city, town, or village. Federal funds may be used for 
additional allotments. 

The Special Case of Louisiana Equalization and Expansion 

Louisiana has two separate state funds for aiding vocational edu- 
cation.^ The regular Vocational Education Fund is apportioned to 
the local school systems on the basis of approved apphcations and 

” Ibid., p.es, 87. 

" Ibid., p. 230. 

" Ibid., p. 11^13. 
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approved programs in the fields aided by the federal government. 
In addition, a Special Vocational Education Fund is provided for 
the development of facilities in the various high schools of the 
state and to further develop and expand vocational education. 
School systems must use these funds for the purposes specified. 
Each parish is required to submit its plan for use of these funds to 
the State Department of Education by the first of each calendar 
year. The share of the funds allocated to each parish is based upon 
the proportion which the parish’s total public-school fund distribu- 
tion is to the state total. 

There are two distinct features of the distribution of these funds 
that are worthy of note. The first is that, since the state school 
funds to the extent of about 13 percent are apportioned on the 
basis of general-fund equalization, there is a considerable element 
of equalization in the apportionment of the state funds for voca- 
tional education. The vocational funds allocated for each parish are 
not out of proportion to other state school funds. 

The second feature is the possibility that such a fund could, if 
the law were so written, be used to aid programs of vocational 
education in proportion to need, to make adjustments as circum- 
stances change, to institute new and additional programs besides 
those now subsidized by federal funds, and to conduct experimental 
programs. The fact that state and local funds are far in excess of 
the amounts necessary to meet the federal matching requirements 
would make such use of this state fund a genuine possibility. The 
extent to which such uses have been made has k jt b^n investigated. 
The possibility, however, is of such significance that it is emphasized 
here. It also may be pertinent to suggest that such possibilities 
should and could be considered in enacting future federal and 
state legislation to provide additional funds for vocational educa- 
tion. 



The Road Ahead 

On the basis of facts, analyses, and conclusions presented in the 
preceding sections of this chapter, it seems proper to indicate some 
of the direrjtions and principles that are l^ely to be followed in 
future developments and expansions in federal and state financial 
support for vocational education. 
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It seems quite probable that new and additional funds will be 
needed both for present programs and for additional fields of 
vocational education. Both the federal government and the 
states should now make plans to meet those needs. 

In making future plans, it probably would be unwise to make 
any extensive changes in the present federal funds and the 
plans of administering them. The present programs are estab- 
lished and have a long history. Since the educational needs 
which these proems serve continue, little could actually be 
gained from efforts to correct existing inadequacies by major 
surgery. This conclusion, however, does not mean that new 
and additional funds for vocational education should be used 
merely to enhance and expand these present programs or that 
they ^ administered according to present plans. 

Additional funds for present programs of vocational education 
should not be as specifically earmarked as are present funds, 
and provision should be made for a greater flexibility of use 
and administration both at the federal and state levels thar is 
the case under present programs. 

For new and additional federal funds, different and more real- 
istic bases of apportioning funds should be provided. The in- 
adequacies of using various population data as a basis for ap- 
portionment as presently provided by federal statutes should 
be avoided as plans are developed for financing new vocational 
fields or for expanding present programs. 

For any new and additional funds for vocational education 
from f^eral appropriations, considerable provision should be 
made for equal^tion— a larger portion of funds going to each 
state in inverse ratio to its respective ability to pay taxes as 
measured by some such factor as per-capita income. 

For new and additional state funds for vocational education, 
provision should be made for additional programs and new 
fields, for adjustments to changed circumstances, and for en- 
couraging experimental programs. 

More states than those which now integrate funds for voca- 
tional education with the apportionment of funds for school 
systems as a whole should undertake such integration. Greater 
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consideration should be given in the apportionment of any 
new funds to the principle of equalization. 

• More extensive and intensive research than has thus far been 
made either by the federal government or the states should be 
undertaken. It should be directed toward an evaluation of the 
present programs of vocational education, the discovery of 
additional needs in various vocational fields, and the develop- 
ment of more equitable and adequate methods of finance. Both 
federal and state funds will be needed for this purpose. 

The road ahead in financing vocational education holds promise 
proportionate to the vision and diligence of the educational forces 
responsible for educational administration and leadership. 



CHAPTER 7 



Administering Vocational Education 

^Administration is the process which hrings 
pupil and teacher together, which provides the situations and cir- 
cumstances in which learning takes place. It is a composite of the 
efforts of many people— boards of education, administrators, super- 
visors, teachers, and parents. The function of administration is to 
provide the facilities and the staff and whatever else is essential for 
an organized program of education. 

Educational programs— whether general or specific, public or 
private, for children or adults— do not just happen. They develop 
within an organizational structure or administrative framework 
which either requires or encourages their creation and continuance. 
Provision for a desired educational program is virtually impossible 
when the necessary structure is lacking or when the existing struc- 
ture is inadequate. Accomplishment then depends upon some 
variation of two alternatives: (a) a reorganization of existing 
administrative arrangements in a manner permitting the provision 
of the educational program desired, or (b) establishment of a new 
and separate structure specifically designed to accomplish the pur- 
poses which cause it to be created. Our history of educational 
organization and of government generally demonstrates that both 
approaches have many precedents. 

Administrative Arranqoments for Rural Education 

Existing administrative arrangements for providing educational 
programs vary in some respects from state to state and from com- 
munity to community. What exists in each state and locality is the 
result of a gradual but steady evolution. There have been modifica- 
tions from time to time— always growing from and frequently 

Robert M. Isenberg. assistant director. Division of Rural &rwce^ Ifational ^uca» 
tion Association, Washington, D. C., prepared the original draft of Chapter 7. 
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lagging behind an ideal that interested and informed people in 
communities have desired and an educated citizenry has needed. 
Some of these modifications have been substantial, some are of 
little significance. It should be emphasized, however, that the 
American experiment in public education is still very young. Further 
modifications, both major and insignificant, can be expected as 
conditions and circumstances change and as these changes impli- 
cate education. ^ 

Public schools as we know them today have developed since 
the time that our nation was established. There being no mention 
of education in our federal constitution, each state school system 
has developed independently. Most are highly decentralized with 
major responsibilities delegated to school district boards of educa- 
tion. With the exception of certain state-wide standards, controls, 
and a few curricular mandates, each local school district through 
its board of education determines for itself the scope and character 
of the educational program provided. Where the basic district 
structure is adequate and communi^ interest demands it, broad 
programs of educational opportunities are available. Where such 
conditions do not exist, offerings tend to be meager. 

The schools serving rural America may be classified simply as 
being part of a state Systran in which there are either two or three 
levels (or echelons) in the administrative organization. Every 
state h^ an educational agency, usually designated state educa- 
tion department, having state-wide responsibilities. Althou^ the 
specific functions of state level vaiy in some degree among states, 
they may generally be identified as coordinating and regulatory. 
In 13 states (for certain districts in additional states also) there is 
only one other level in school organizational structure— the basic 
administrative unit or school district which operates schools. These 
basic units in nearly every instance are either a county, a city, or a 
unit in which city and county are combined. 

In a majority of states, a three-echelon system of organization has 
been developed. The state level is similar !n design and function 
to that of states having the two-level pattern mentioned above. But 
basic school districts (except for cities) are generally smaller, 
usually a town or village but sometimes including only a few 
families. The third level of educational organization is an inter- 
mediate unit which functions between state level and the local 
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district level. This intermediate level of organization (the county 
superintendent of schools, except in a few states where a different 
p.. ttern exists) serves a dual role: (a) as an arm of the state or ex- 
tension of the state agency with specified regulatory, reporting, and 
judicial functions; and (b) as a service agency to the local dis- 
tricts within the intermediate area. Among the states, whether the 
established framework is a two- or three-level type of organiza- 
tion, there are a number of specific differences in the way each level 
is structured and in the way each functions.' There are also 
differences among states and among districts within the same state 
in the extensiveness of the educational opportunities provided. 
But so, too, are there many similarities. 

TTie educational program actually available in each local com- 
munity, except as will be noted later, depends largely upon the 
nature of the local school district. For rural areas a description of 
the existing local district structure would indicate a wide range of 
differences. 

Some rural areas are constituent parts of large school systems 
enrolling several thousands of pupils. For others, the local dis- 
tricts are exceedingly small. A substantial majority of all the rural 
and small communities of the nation are served by these relatively 
small districts. In fact, a large majority of all communities, both 
mral and urban, are served by what must be considered small dis- 
tricts. Of the approximately 48,000 school districts in the United 
States in 1958, for example, more than 6600 did not operate any 
school at all. Of those districts which operated schools, nearly 
two-thirds employed fewer than 10 teachers, less than one-fourth 
employed from 10 to 39 teachers, and only about 12 percent em- 
ployed as many as 40 or more teachers.^ Few of the communities 
served by small districts have access to a broad program of edu- 
cational services. 

The relationship between size of school and breadth of program 
(and generally but not necessarily quality of progiam as well) 

*A detailed discussion of variations among the states having either a two- or 
three-level pattern of organization is beyond the scope of this Yearbook, hfumerous 
descriptions are available, however. See Dawson, Howard A.; Reeves, Floyd W.; and 
others. Your School District. Report of the National Commission on School District 
Reorganization. Washington, D. G.: Department of Rural Education, National 
Education Association, 1948. 286 p. 

• Data for the status of school districts on July 1, 1958, were secured from a survey 
of state education departments by the NEA Division of Rural Service. 
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has long heen established. Tliis was pointed up specifically dudng 
the White House Conference on Education: 

... a school endeavoring to offer a wide range of courses, including 
preparation for college, vocational training, and much more, has to hire 
many teachers with coecialized training, and needs a large physical 
plant with complex equipment. A large faculty and elaborate facilities 
necessitate a large student body.^ 

The incidence of small districts and consequently limited oppor- 
tunities is further evident from data relative to school enrollment. 
More than half of all secondary schools enroll fewer than 200 
pupils; about 1 in 10 have fewer than 50. These are rural schools, 
since more than two-thirds of all operating high schools are in 
population centers of less than 2500.'* The significance of these data 
is not the incidence of small schools, however. It is the fact that 
the administrative framewjrk for providing a hroad program of 
education is presently inadequate in a majority of rural communities. 



Relationship of Administrative Structure to Vocational 
Education Opportunities 

Where the basic administrate unit is adequate, a broad educa- 
tional program including vocatioral opportunities can be provided 
in rural communities. Although i minority when all rural schools 
are considered, many school districts serving rural areas are now 
providing such programs—for those in school, for those outside the 
regular school program, and for adults. 

The Labette County Community High School serves an ex- 
clusively rural area in the southeastern comer of Kansas. The vil- 
lage of Altamont where the school is located has a total population 
of about 600. Although this is dominantly an agricultural area, many 
of the young people from this part of Kansas migrate to industrial 

•The Committee for the White House Conference on Education. A Report to 
the President. April 1956, Full Report. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing 0£Bce, 1956. p. 15. 

•The most recent data available are for the 1951-52 school year. The median 
enrollment for the 23,746 public secondary schools in operation that year was 175 
pupils. See Rice, Mabel C., and Gaumnitz, Walter H. ‘‘Statistics for Public Secondary 
Day Schools, 1951-52.” Biennial Survey- of Education in the United States: 19S2-S4. 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education. 
Washington, D. C.; Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
1954. Chapter 5, p. 42-43. 
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centers after they complete their secondary-school program. About 
1 in 5 enter college. The educational program offered is as varied 
as the interests, abilities, and educational goals of the approximately 
700 pupils enrolled. In the vocational area alone the program in- 
cludes auto mechanics, machine shop, welding, blacksmithing, 
homemaking, home nursing, business and commercial, vocational 
agriculture (soils and crops, hvestock, farm machinery and main- 
tenance), butchering and meat cutting, printing and linotype, 
radio and electronics, and others. Other phases of the program, 
including the counseling and guidance of students, college prepara- 
tory programs, and music, are equally comprehensive. 

Operating within a distinctly different administrative frame- 
work is the Woodrow Wilson Technical School in Augusta Coun- 
ty, Virginia. As part of a large county-unit type school system, 
the greater part of the area served by this regional school is rural. 
Instruction is provided year-round with specific courses varying 
from 6 months to 2 years to complete. The range of offerings has 
expanded each year since the school was first estabhshed. Among 
the courses now provided are preparation for secretarial and 
general ofiice work, small business management, radio and elec- 
tronics, television repair and maintenance, cosmetology, watch and 
clock repair, laundry operation, auto mechanics, body and fender 
work, furniture repair and refinishing, upholstery, shoe repair, cook- 
ing and baking, commercial sewing, barbering, and vocational 
crafts. Until this school was opened, few of the young people or 
adults of the area had access to any of the kinds of opportunities 
now available. 

Other school districts in rural areas with still different patterns 
of administrative arrangements provide comparable programs. The 
two schools identified and briefly described serve merely to illus- 
trate that hroad programs of education— including vocational educa- 
tion— can he and are being provided in rural areas where the 
administrative framework is adequate to do what needs to he done. 
Ruralness in itself is no longer a serious handicap. 

Opportunities similar to those indicated above are not available 
in a majority of rural communities. Numerous studies of rural 
school curriculum— particularly at the secondary level-have identi- 
fied the frequency of shortcomings. While most schools do pro- 
vide some opportunities in business and commercial education, in 
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homemaking, and either vocational agriculture or industrial arts, 
the breadth of offering even in these specific areas is often limited. 
Some rural schools have adult education programs; most do not. 
And except for those areas specified, vocational opportunities are 
not generally provided in rural communities as part of the school 
program. The absence of administrative arrangements adequate to 
initiate and sustain programs rather than the failure to recognize 
need is the major cause. 

Approaches To Making Vocational Opportunities Available 

Recent social and economic changes in rural areas have brought 
the need for diversified programs of vocational education into 
sharp focus. The steady development of highly commercialized 
and scientific agriculture, the increase in the number of part-time 
farmers, the decentralization of certain types of industry into rural 
areas and the consequent opportunity for off-farm employment, 
and the general economic necessity for many rural people to mi- 
grate toward larger ^pulation centers in order to maintain a satis- 
factory level of living are among these changes." Educational 
offerings which prepare and guide rural youth and adults into 
agriculture, service industries related to agriculture, and nonfarm 
vocations have become increasingly important. 

Providing opportunities for vocational education for those residing 
in rural areas lacking an appropriate administrative structure has 
resulted in a number of different approaches. These approaches 
vary so greatly from state to state and within the same state that 
Sci^crsl classification of the several types of administrative 
patterns now existing must overlook certain specific organizational 
differences. A detailed analysis of different administrative relation- 
ships almost requires an institution-by-institution description. 

Each of the various approaches to secure vocational education 
either through adapting the existing admini,strative structure or by 
establishing additional framework has been motivated by the 
demand for making these opportunities available and an inadequacy 

® For a more detailed discussion of social and economic changes and trends and 
their educational implications see National Education Asgociation, Department of 
Rural Education. “Social and Economic Changes in Rural Life.” Kurd Education- 
A Forward Look. Yearbook 1955. Washington, D. C.: the Department, 1955. 
Chapter 5, p. 53-62. 
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of the existing, or formerly existing, arrangements. By way of broad 
and general types, these approaches may be identified as fellows: 

1. Expanding the educational program through local district 
reorganization 

2. Purchasing vocational education from other school districts 

3. Developing a regional or area vocational school at local 
district level 

4. Developing a regional or area vocational program at the 
intermediate district level 

5. Developing a regional or area vocational program from the 
state level 

6. Developing regional vocational programs through colleges 
and junior colleges 

7. Developing regional vocationsil programs by establishing 
a special or separate agc^icy. 

Although all of the above types of administrative organization 
operate within a state framework responsible for all public educa- 
tion, the distinctiveness of each stems from (a) points at which 
what might be regarded as “vocational” programs and “regular” 
programs are in contact and (b) relationships or lines of responsi- 
bility and authority. Major similarities and differences may be 
identified by a brief description of each of these approaches. 

Reorganization of Local Districts 

For a number of years states have made persistent efiPorts to 
reorganize school districts and consolidate schools. The past decade 
has seen the number of separate districts reduced greatly— from 
100,946 in 1948 to 48,049 in 1958.® The major purpose of all re- 
organization in rural areas has been the formation of rural school 
districts with su£5cient enrollment to justify and afiPord an expanded 
program of education— including increased vocational opportuni- 
ties. 

” For data regarding the number of school districts by states for the years 1932, 
1948, 1953, and 1955, see Committee for the White House Conference on Education, 
Subcommittee on “In What Ways Can We Organize Our Schools More EfiBciently 
and Economically?” A Statistical Survey of School District OrganizcAion in the 
United StateSy 19S4-SS. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1955. p. 7; data for 1958 was obtained from a survey of 
state education departments by the Division of Rural Service, National Education 
Association. 
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Through reorganization local communities can and do improve 
their administrative framework sufiSciently to make a wider range 
of opportunities available. A study including an analysis of cur- 
riculum changes in 5ii5 reorganized districts in 8 states pointed up 
that nearly 3 of every 4 districts added at least one additional 
course following their reorganization. Among those most frequently 
added after reorganization were industrial arts, homemaking, agri- 
culture, and business and distributive education. In larger re- 
organizations specialized shop courses, including machine shop, 
metal work, electrical work, printing, automobile mechanics, build- 
ing trades, and diversified occupations, were added.^ In these dis- 
tricts science, mathematics, art, music, physical education, and 
other curriculum areas also expanded through reorganization. 

The specific nature of reorganized local districts tends to vary in 
accordance with difiPerences in state laws, provisions, and incentives. 
In some states reorganized districts provide for both elementary 
and secondary education. The central school districts of New York, 
the community unit districts of Illinois, and those reorganized in 
Wisconsin, Washington, and most other states operate in this 
manner. 

In certain other states, however, many reorganization efiPorts have 
been only for secondary education. The regional high schools in 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and New Jersey and the rural 
high-school districts and community high-school districts in Kansas 
are illustrative. A somewhat difiPerent pattern of reorganization 
at only secondary level has caused the establishment in North 
Dakota of the Benson County Agricultural and Training School 
and the Walsh County Agricultural High School. Although local 
districts in the sense that administrative responsibility rests v/ith 
the local county board of education, these schools provide dormi- 
tory accommodations for some pupils and are thus able to serve 
those who come from over a wide area of the state to take advantage 
of the vocational program provided. 

When local districts reorganize, they merge into a single adminis- 
trative unit under one board of education and one superintendent. 
Reorganization is the process through, which a number of formerly 

’Fitzwater, C. O. Educational Change in Reorganized School Districts. U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, Bulletin 1953, 
No. 4. Wasliington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Ck>vemment Printing 
Office, 1953. p. 34-3^ 
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separate administrative units become one. It is a process through 
which many rural communities are strengthening their ability to 
provide a broader educational program. It is one approach to 
securing vocational education for rural pupils and adults. 

Purchasing from Other Districts 

Many rural school districts have a long history of purchasing 
educational services from neighboring districts on a contract basis. 
Approximately two-thirds of all operating districts provide only an 
elementary school. Some of these elementary districts are included 
in or ^re part of separate high-school districts; but many are not, 
and they must then arrange to secure or purchase secondary educa- 
tion for their pupils from another district. Arrangements of this 
type are common in some sections of the country. When districts 
reorganize, this pattern of purchasing educational services gen- 
erally tends to disappear. 

There is a distinct parallel between this long-existing contract or 
tuition method of purchasing an educational program, however, 
and the securing of vocational education in some states and areas. 
Even after or in spite of reorganization, local districts are often still 
somewhat limited in the scope of educational offering they can 
provide. When resident pupils need or desire speciahzed training 
in the field beyond that which the local district offers and when 
these courses are available through a neighboring district, arrange- 
ments can sometimes be worked out whereby the pupil or pupils 
attend school in the neighboring district with tuition provided by 
their own district. In a few instances state law requires districts to 
pay such costs when they do not provide a specialized educational 
program their pupils desire. Even though this method of securing 
vocational or other educational opportunities is neither commonly 
practiced nor popular, it is an approach through which some rural 
pupils can and do secure vocational training. 

Regional Vocational Schools — At Local Level 

The enrollment of local districts in areas of relative population 
sparsity, even after extensive reorganization, and that of the separ- 
ate attendance centers in many of the larger local administrative 
units is often far too limited to permit provision of a broad and 
diversified program of vocational education. Because the need for 
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vocational education is as great in these communities as anywhere, 
the problem of providing the program desired has been attacked 
in many places by the development of a regional vocational school 
which serves students who come from a reasonably wide area. 

In some instances a regional or area vocational school has been 
developed within the same local framework through which other 
public schools are administered. Where such regional or area 
schools are administered by basic administrative units, each local 
district must be sufficient!)^ large in enrollment to make efficient 
organization possible. The Woodrow Wilson Technical School in 
Augusta County, Virginia, briefly described earher, is illustrative. 
This school as well as the Wise County Technical School and the 
Danville County Technical Institute in the same state are regional 
schools operating within county school systems. Each is adminis- 
tered by the same board of education which also has responsibihty 
for all other county schools. The Okaloosa County and Marion 
County Vocational Schools in Florida and the Mercer County 
and Raleigh County Vocational Schools in West Virginia and others 
in these same states are similar in their pattern of organization. 

In some instances a regional school is developed and adminis- 
tered by a local district but, as designated within the state frame- 
work, may serve a much larger area than the particular district 
responsible for its operation. The St. Paul Area Vocational-Tech- 
nical School in Minnesota, for example, is operated by the city 
school system. Students who attend, however, are drawn from the 
six-county area around St. Paul. The Thief River Falls Area Voca- 
tional-Technical School is likewise administered by the local city 
district, but the entire northern part of Minnesota is served by the 
school. Other schools in that state in St. Cloud, Mankato, and 
Winona are similarly organized and operated. 

In a number of Cahfomia' counties, as well as in other states, 
special junior-college or community-college districts have been 
formed. Administrative responsibihty for their programs, often in- 
cluding a wide range of speciahzed vocational education, generally 
resides with a special district board of education or board of trustees. 
In reahty this type of organization might be termed a “regional 
district.” Frequently these districts include a large number of 
separate districts responsible for elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. Their operation is regional in nature. But they also operate 
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in the same manner as do other local districts. Further discussion of 
junior-college programs is included in the description of the college 
and junior-college approach. 



Regional Vocational Schools — At the Intermediate Level 

Establishing a regional school at the intermediate district level 
which students from each of the various and separate local districts 
in the intermediate area can attend is another approach. Although 
school programs and most aspects of operation in these regional 
schools would appear identical to those operated within or by a 
large local district, they are distinctively different in terms of their 
administrative relationships. Responsibility for operation rests with 
an intermediate (usually county) board of education rather than 
with the board of a single local district. The intermediate area 
including a number of separate local districts also is the common 
base for such local financial support as is provided. 

A number of regional vocational schools at intermediate district 
level have been developed in New Jersey. Some are quite extensive 
in their operation. The Essex County Vocational School, for ex- 
ample, is actually a system of five vocational and technical high 
schools and adult technical schools. Three separate schools are 
included in the Middlesex County Vocational and Technical High 
School. Each serves the entire county area, with the county 
board of education and county superintendent of schools having 
certain direct responsibilities for their administration and super- 
vision. 

A different and unique plan for developing a regional vocational 
program at intermediate district level has been developed in a few 
instances in New York through Boards of Cooperative Educational 
Services. The Oneida County program, for example, includes 
(among numerous other services) programs in vocational agricul- 
ture and automobile mechanics on a regional basis. Students from 
the several local districts in the area are brought together for this 
specialized vocational instruction. They then return to their home 
schools for other instruction and school activities. Responsibility 
for the program is assumed by the intermediate type cooperative 
board of education, with manlagement and supervision provided by 
the intermediate superintendent. 
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Many intermediate units further serve vocational education by 
providing vocational supervisors or consultants who work on a 
regional basis with the separate local districts, even though actual 
programs of instruction are carried on by local districts themselves. 
In some states this type of intermediate district service has ex- 
panded significantly in recent years. 

Regional Vocational Schools^Ai State Level 

The most common pattern of organization among presently 
operating regional vocational schools is that in which regional 
schc^ls are administered directly from the state level. Local ad- 
ministration of these regional schools is usually delegated to a super- 
intendent or director whose direct line of responsibility is to the 
state education department. Programs usually serve students from 
a large area of the state. And since the purposes of these regional 
schools as well as their administrative framework are different, they 
operate in complete independence of other schools responsible for 
elementary and secondary education. Direct relationships between 

these regional schools and either local or intermediate districts do 
not exist. 

Georgia has organized two regional trade and vocational schools 
of this type. There are six in Alabama and 25 in Louisiana. All are 
directly under the control of the state board of education. The 
relatively recent establishment of the Maine Vocational-Technical 
Institute at Portland follows a similar organizational pattern. New 
Hampshire has state technical institutes at Manchester and Ports- 
mouth; Nebraska has a state trade school at Milford; Oregon ha s a 
technical institute at Oretech; South Carolina has two area trade 
schools. Others operate in Rhode Island, Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Utah, and North Carolina. 

In most respects these schools are alike; to some extent they differ. 
Some serve a reasonably small area; some are state-wide. Some 
provide dormitories and other necessary facilities for students. 
Some are specifically post-secondary; others have no specific formal 
education requirements for admission but consider each applicant 
in terms of his ability* to profit from vocational education. Some 
serve only full-time students; some have substantial part-time adult 
classes. But all are state administered and regional in their approach. 
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Regional Vocational Programs Through Colleges 

Since the provision of vocational programs on a regional basis re- 
quires classroom facilities, instructional staff, and frequently dormi- 
tory and supporting facilities for students away from home, there 
has been a tendency in some instances to organize a regional voca- 
tional program in relation to an established college or junior college. 
Although the vocational program in most of these situations is 
terminal in nature and is almost completely separated from the 
regular college program, the multiple use of certain types of facili- 
ties offers numerous advantages. 

Virtually all of the regional programs in vocational education 
which have been developed in relation to colleges are at institutions 
wholly or largely supported from state funds. Frequently the 
administrative organization is identical to that which exists for 
other college departments. In some instances the vocational program 
is directly administered from the state education department, and 
actual relationships with the college are entirely a result of their 
geographical sharing of the same campus. 

A special terminal vocational program has been organized at the 
Arkansas Polytechnic College at Russellville. Administered by the 
board of trustees of the college, this program provides opportuni- 
ties to students from anywhere in the state in a number of spe- 
cialized vocational areas and trades. The School of Trade and In- 
dustrial Education of Idaho State College is organized in similar 
fashion. The State Teachers College at Pittsburg, Kansas, maintains 
what is called a Non-College Vocational Education Department 
through which a broad program of vocational education is offered 
to students who come from a wide area of the state. Special vocsi- 
tional programs at Western Michigan University and the Ferris 
Institute at Big Rapids, Michigan, make it possible for vocational 
students to share dormitory and food service facilities along with 
the four-year college students. 

In a number of instances junior colleges provide programs in 
vocational education. There are many differences among these 
institutions in terms of organizational patterns and relationships, 
and these variations multiply as the number of institutions steadily 
increases. Many are organized as a part of a city or county school 
district. Many are actually junior-coliege districts— local districts in 
their own right— and reference to this type of organization has 
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previously been made. There also are many private or semiprivate 
institutions-business schools, barber schools, hospital training pro- 
grams, and the like— but these are not included in the scope of this 
disciMsion since few are actually located in rural areas. Some of the 
public junior colleges, such as Kilgore College and the Lamar 
School of Vocations in Texas or the East Central and Northwest 
Junior Colleges in Mississippi, are largely state supported and 
state administered. They are much like the regional vocational 
schools provided directly under state education department super- 
vision, except for the junior-college type of organization and the 
inclusion of other than terminal and vocational programs. 

Regional Programs Provided Through Special Agencies 

Each of the several approaches to providing vocational education 
programs previously described is administered by or through one or 
more of the existing levels of the same organizational framowork 
established by states for all public education programs. Variations 
in the extent to which local districts, intermediate units, and the state 
level of administration are involved have been briefly described. In 
certain other instances programs of a regional type operate under 
administrative arrangements which at local or operating level are 
apart from “normal” school administrative organization. These 
programs are generally provided either by a special agency created 
for the purpose or by an already existing agency other than that 
normally responsible for the operation of public schools. Since 
they operate within the same general framework of control and 
supervision of the state department of education, they diflFer chiefly 
with respect to the particular local organization or agency respon- 
Eleven separate school districts in Missouri, all unable to provide 
an extensive and high quality vocational program within their own 

local district, have established a joint cooperative enterprise 

the Lead Belt Vocational School of Bonne Terre. Each of the 
participating districts helps to finance the regional program and 
each is represented on the board of directors responsible for its 
joint of^ration. The nature of the organization and management 
is identical to most cooperative enterprises. This kind of adminis- 
trative structure has been developed specifically apart from the 
intermediate unit organization, even though the program itself is 
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identical in most respects to those provided by intermediate units 
in some other states. Although such cooperative organization 
involves local districts, it is itself a special agency created for a 
particular and specialized purpose. Organizationally it is somewhat 
apart from the normal administrative structure through which 
public schools operate. 

Two different types of regional vocational programs in New York 
also operate at the local level through other than regular school 
organization. In a few areas Vocational Education and Extension 
Boards, such as that in Rockland County, have been established. 
These special agencies operate regional programs within the total 
framework of the state education department but locally these pro- 
grams are a responsibility of the County Board of Supervisors, the 
political governing body of the county. The intermediate unit 
organization which operates in these areas works with but is not 
directly involved in the administration of these regional vocational 
programs. Each local school district contracts with the Vocational 
Education and Extension Board for those vocational services they 
desire to purchase. 

The other New York pattern is similar in some respects. Im- 
mediately following World War II a number of special regional 
Institutes of Applied Arts and Sciences were established throughout 
the state. They were designed to provide post-secondary education 
in a variety of specific vocational and technical fields. Initially 
organized as a part of the state university system, these institutes 
approximated the previously described regional schools administered 
from state level. In terms of administrative relationships they were 
much like the agricultural and technical institutes which have been 
operating as regional vocational schools in that state for many years. 
In 1953, however, efforts weie made to continue these special pro- 
grams under local sponsorship. The Erie County Technical In- 
stitute in Buffalo, for example, continues to operate, as always, 
under the administrative supervision of .the state department of 
education, but locally it has become a direct responsibihty of the 
County Board of Supervisors in a fashion which compares closely 
with the Vocational Education and Extension Board mentioned 
above. It operates a regional program. It continues as a post- 
secondary institution. In its present organizational framework, 
however, it operates largely as a special agency without any close 
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local administrative or organizational relationship to either the 
existing local or intermediate districts. 

Still another type of regional program which can be classified as a 
special-agency type, because organizational relationships with other 
school structure are absent, are the several schools of Vocational 
and Adult Educati^on located in various sections of Wisconsin. These 
schools operate under the direction of local Boards of Vocational 
and Adult Education which, like local school districts, have author- 
ity to levy taxes to support their programs. Additional support 
comes largely from tuition paid by students. The programs of these 
schools are broad and comprehensive in a variety of vocational and 
technical areas. The school at Eau Claire serves not only students 
from the city but also those from a number of surrounding coun- 
ties. A number of out-of-state students are among those also en- 
rolled at Janesville. The regional nature of the programs at Wausau, 
Fond du Lac, Port Washington, and the others could similarly be 
indicated. 

A Pattern of Organizational Variations 

The preceding brief descriptions of various organizational ap- 
proaches for vocational education emphasize the present diversity 
of administrative structure. The classifications used are arbitrary. A 
completely detailed analysis of administrative organization and 
operation would almost necessitate the separate description of each 
operating program. No attempt has been made to do this. With 
only slight modifications in the frame of reference, many of the 
specific schools and programs actually used as illustrations of 
organizational types could be classified appropriately in a distinctly 
different way. If the many other currently operating programs not 
identified were added, the resulting analysis would be even further 
confusing. 

The significance of these organizational variations for administer- 
ing programs of vocational education— either in rural areas or in 
urban centers which include a rural constituency— is not merely 
that there are a number of ways in which these specialized oppor- 
tunities can be provided. These variations demonstrate dramatically 
that (a) a broad program of vocational education can be provided 
even where the local communities are small and the population 
sparse, and that (b) states, areas, or commimities will find some 
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means through which programs can be provided when aware of the 
need and importance of these specialized opportunities and suffi- 
ciently motivated to make them realities. 

On this latter point, it should be emphasized that the tendency to 
grasp for and use whatever administrative agency is at hand may 
well result in the establishment of the type of program desired; but it 
certainly is not a guarantee that the resultant administrative ma- 
chinery is efficient, philosophically sound in terms of both educa- 
tional and democratic principles, adequate to provide the breadth 
of opportunities which should be provided, or adaptable to meet 
changing cii’cumstances and different vocational needs. The chances 
are that it will not be. Many of the vocational programs now oper- 
ating are functioning within an organizational and administrative 
framework which serves as an excellent example of what others 
should avoid if at all possible. They are a result of what can happen 
in an absence of either planning or adequate legal provisions. They 
are expedients and should be recognized as such. At most, the struc- 
ture responsible for pioneering and operating these programs should 
be regarded only as a means for accomplishing what needs to be 
done until a more appropriate and more stable organizational frame- 
work can be established. 

Administrative Problems and Issues 

From the standpoint of administrative organization for providing 
vocational education for the rural areas of America, two facts are 
eminently clear. One is that most rural communities do not yet have 
access to the kinds of opportunities and programs needed and 
which could be provided. The second is that the present organiza- 
tional variations among programs already established are so great 
that any orderly effort to insure rural access to vocational education 
will be extremely complex. 

It is equally apparent that the existing administrative structure 
responsible for the provision of elementary and secondary educa- 
tion in the rural areas of most states is not adequate to undertake 
a broad program of vocational education. In spite of the tremendous 
efforts exerted to improve local school district organization, there is 
little evidence to indicate that even after substantial reorganization 
a majority of these basic administrative units will have a sufficient 
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number of pupils or adequate local financial resources to justify 
the efiBcient or economical provision of such programs. 

The trend instead will undoubtedly need to bc‘ toward the de- 
velopment of regional or area vocational schools or programs. In 
harmony with this approach, certain federal fund^i for the develop- 
ment of “area vocational schools” have been provided by the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. At this writing, the provisions of 
this legislation are yet to become a reality. Whether the availability 
of federal funds will stimulate within each state a systematic and 
carefully planned system of regional or area schooh; bringing a broad 
range of vocational and technical educational opportunities within 
access of every community cannot yet be determined. 

Although the area approach to vocational education seems to 
offer greatest promise, there are a number of piroblems inherent 
in the development of such regional programs. Most of these more 
accurately should perhaps be regarded as questions ; whether or not 
they represent serious problem areas will depend upon the kinds of 
answers which are found. Who should attend the regional voca- 
tional school, for example? Everyone who can profit from instruc- 
tion? At what time in the course of their school experience might 
they go? Are vocational programs to be available to students “in- 
stead of’ or “in addition to” the program provided by the regular 
secondary school of the local district? Or is there some other alterna- 
tive? In other words, should the regional program be secondary, 
post-secondary, or adult? Should it be all of these? Or should it 
have a specific clientele entirely separate from that which other 
districts might enroll? 

The matter of relationships between regional vocational schools 
and other school districts suggests a number of organizational prob- 
lems. To what extent might or should the regional school be part 
of the same organizational structure as other schools? In some 
instances they now operate under the same board of education as 
all other schools; in some, through the intermediate unit; in others 
their administrative channel is directly to the state education de- 
partment. Is there desirability in tying a regional program into 
the educational framework of the state at the level closest to the 
community where the program can operate eflPectively and eco- 
nomically? Is there desirability in separateness? Is there danger 
that, unless carefully studied, vocational programs mi^t become 
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SO separated from the other school programs that a state’s total 
educational eflForts might be undesirably divided? Or is this not 
really an issue? 

Many other administrative concerns have less to do with whether 
or not a program is actually regional in nature. Because vocational 
education has need for equipment and materials far beyond those 
required for study in the academic fields, vocational programs 
can seldom be equated on a cost basis with most other types of in- 
struction. Its costs exceed the ability of most local areas. Even 
many states cannot afford provision of the number of programs 
which would assure availability to all those in both urban and rural 
areas who need specialized training to maximize their economic 
productivity. Is vocational competence really an educational ob- 
jective? Is it valued sufficiently to cause it to become a reality for 
those who now have little, if any, opportunity? How much and 
wJLiat kind of vocational education? Rural areas have a broad range 
of vocational needs. Many rural people will remain rural; many will 
migrate. Programs must also reflect our continuously changing 
technology. From what sources can the necessary Vandal re- 
sources be justified? 

If a state’s efforts to expand vocational opportunities move for- 
ward within an organizational framework designed to assure access 
for all, what happens to those programs and institutions already 
operating in this field? Many present programs have actually 
been pioneer efforts. In plowing new ground without an adequate 
general plan, most have encountered obstacles, only some of which 
could be overcome. Many are still poorly supported and inade- 
quately organized. They grew up as best they could in the absence 
of other provisions. Can they be strengthened? Should this be 
done? Or would it be more desirable to eliminate their vocational 
programs and redirect their efforts? If the latter is the more appro- 
priate course, what would this do to their well-deserved pride of 
accomplishment and vested interests? How might these be accom- 
modated without handicapping what should be done? 

The tendency for vocational programs to develop within what- 
ever educational framework was available has resulted in numerous 
administrative patterns— even within the same state. Does it really 
make any difference how vocational education is administered— 
just so long as opportunities are available? Do the relationships of 
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these programs to other educational administrative organizations 
make any real difference? Who has administrative responsibility? 
Should vocational teachers give some attention to or indicate some 
concern for the structure within which their program operates? 
If not, who will be concerned? 

Many of the questions with regard to administrative responsi- 
bility and relationships may be straw men. Certainly they are not 
unanswerable. Any organized effort to make vocational education 
programs available for those to whom they should be extended, rural 
and urban alike, will find it necessary to answer these or similar 
questions. Satisfactory solutions undoubtedly can be found. A few 
states have already found temporary answers; in the future they 
may seek alternatives. Different answers for the same question may 
result from differing local conditions. There is probably no single 
administrative plan that could serve all states and localities with 
equal effectiveness. Without some plan, however, those for whom 
opportunities for vocational education are not now provided will 
continue to> be unserved. 



CHAPTER 8 



The Expanding Horizon 
in Vocational Education 

AAuch cf the strength of our system of public 
education stems from its diversity, its decentralized responsibility, 
and its adaptability to new conditions and new circumstances. 
Public schools receive a somewhat more personal regard than is 
accorded most other community agencies and institutions. That 
the schools primarily serve a community’s children and in their 
operation have actively sought citizen involvement is to a large 
extent responsible for this allegiance. 

But the same forces and factors which contribute to strength are 
also contributors to weakness. This is more easily observable in 
those places where the adverse e£Fects are most severe— in the 
rural areas and smaller communities of America. Most of the 
schools serving rural children are small. They are limited in 
enrollment, curricular o£Fering, administrative and instructional 
personnel, and financial support. Our pattern of limited or flex- 
ible organizational controls designed to maximize local autonomy 
and encourage diversity has tended also to encourage the con- 
tinuance of inadequacy— often unrecognized. Corrective e£Forts, 
although generally successful, have been dependent upon a local 
recognition that expanded educational opportunities will require 
some organizational change. But not infrequently these e£Forts have 
been thwarted by a fear that the close personal attachmer/.t and 
control which has always existed may be lost through such change. 
In those instances, the decision reflects a satisfaction and con- 
tentment with existing limitations of opportunity. 

A majority of rural and small communities do not now provide 
opportunities for instruction for vocations. Nor can they do so as 

H. M. Hamlin, Professor of Agricultural Education, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
prepared the original draft of Chapter 8. 
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they are presently organized. That the children attending these 
schools will soon be seeking employment in the labor market is 
without question. Expanding opportunities for vocational education 
in order that more of *he potential contribution of this segment of 
our population can be constructively utilized in appropriate oqcupa- 
tions is an important challenge. 



Educational Policy— A Public Responsibility 

The most important single fact in considering an expansion of 
vocational education in rural communities is that, ultimately, all of 
the controls over public education are in the hands of citizens, for 
all decisions determining the future of vocational education will be 
made by the public or its lay representatives. 

Among the basic decisions for which the public is responsible in 
managing its education, including its vocational education, are: 

How is policy for public education to be made? Who is to share 
in making it? How are they to share? How is policy to be in- 
terpreted, executed, and publicized? 

What education is to be provided publicly and what education 
is to be provided privately? What are to be the essential difiPer- 
ences between public and private education? 

Who is to be served by public education? To what extent, 
when, and where will each element of the population be served? 

What public purposes are to be served by the public educa- 
tional agencies? How is the public to decide whether its pur- 
poses are being served? (How are the schools to be judged 
ofiScially on behalf of the public?) 

What provisions will the public make for organization and 
administration, program planning, staffing, funds, and facilities? 

Finding appropriate and acceptable answers to these questions 
will require decisions that are as difficult to make as any the 
American public has ever before considered. They must be made 
at all levels of responsibility— in the school districts, the states, and 
the nation. We may be sure that the decisions made about 
vocational education in rural communities will depend upon the 
decisions made about public education generally. 
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The Situation in Rural Communities 

Very few rural communities have ever faced the issues that must 
be faced in making adequate decisions about vocational education. 
This neglect is nothing new. Some states and most rural com- 
munities provided no vocational education until after 1917 when 
the national government began to encourage it. Since then, pieces 
of vocational education have been introduced here and there, 
often in haphazard fashion. Sometimes these partial programs have 
resulted from promotion by state officials; sometimes they have 
been introduced in imitation of other school systems; sometimes 
they have resulted from a genuine feeling that a particular form of 
vocational education was needed. 

The people of many rural communities still think that they have 
provided for vocational education when in their high schools they 
have provided some courses in agriculture for farm boys, some 
courses in home economics for girls, some courses in typing and 
stenography, and some courses in industrial arts— the latter never 
intended to be a vocational subject. 

Most rural communities have not yet discovered what the founders 
of vocational education knew a half century ago; Effective voca- 
tional education must be provided largely after full-time schooling 
is over for persons already engaged in occupations. In far too many 
cases, the teaching of vocational subjects is confined to the schools’ 
classrooms and shops, and the functional teaching that could be 
done outside the schools is neglected. 

Other limitations also exist. In a high percentage of our rural 
schools there are inadequate provisions for counseling youth and 
adults about vocations and vocational education. In approximately 
one-third of the nation’s public schools in which vocational educa- 
tion in agriculture would be appropriate, the schools take no 
responsibility for it, but leave it to nonschool agencies. There are 
very few area vocational schools in rural areas, though nearly all 
the larger cities have them. 

Since our Industrial Revolution has been more a gradual and 
cumulative process than an abrupt revolt, the occupational adjust- 
ments it has brought about have often been subtle and even transi- 
tory. The general public, unable to share in the kinds of discussions 
which led to the establishment of a national program of vocational 
education in 1917, has little real understanding of why it is a 
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national necessity. The founders believed firmly that a national 
program of vocational education is essential: 

• To develop and maintain national prosperity, to provide for the 

defense of the nation, and to develop the nation’s human and 
material resources 

• To provide vocational education for those unserved or inade- 

quately served by the public colleges, the private educalional 
agencies, and corporations with training programs, and par- 
ticularly to provide it for farmers, homemakers, small business- 
men and industrialists, and laborers 

• To balance our educational programs by emphasizing the obli- 

gation to work, the means of earning a living, and the integra- 
tion of the practical with the theoretical 

• To imbue workers in the various occupations with a sense of 

social responsibility and to acquaint them, through association, 
with the other classes in our society. 

The public pays for vocational education, no matter who provides 
it, and pays for the lack of vocational education when no one 
provides it. Many of this generation do not see as clearly as the 
founders that the most feasible way of providing vocational educa- 
tion for all at costs which can be borne is to provide it through the 
public schools. 

In spite of the lack of any clear rationale for vocational education, 
the public and the school administrators in rural communities have 
discovered that vocational education is popular and that usually 
money can be more easily raised for it than for most other forms of 
education. It has been found, too, that vocational education need not 
be an isolated part of a school program but can contribute to the 
major purposes for which public schools were established and are 
being maintained. These purposes, as significant now as when the 
first public-school system was established, are: 

• To help hold together the nation and its constituent states and 
communities and to enable them to function effectively 

• To develop a special kind of citizen for a special kind of coun- 

try 

• To help each American become all that he may become. 
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The Status of Public Policy for Vocational Education 

• 

The earliest public policies for vocational education were enacted 
in isolated school districts. Later, many of the states enacted policies 
designed to encourage vocational education; most of these were 
shortsighted and short lived. EflFectively, the beginning of modem 
policy making for vocational education was the passage of the 
Smith-Hughes Act in 1917. 

Those who were responsible for the Smith-Hughes Act thought 
of it as a temporary measure which would stimulate the states to 
provide and develop opportunities for vocational education. They 
were certain that, at an appropriate time, the national government 
could withdraw, leaving the program entirely to the states. The Act 
was drawn up, therefore, to encourage a maximum of state initiative 
and responsibility and a minimum of federal regulation. It is 
significant that the Act, created with this purpose in mind, has not 
been changed in any way since 1917, even though attitudes regard- 
ing the propriety of federal aid to the schools have changed markedly 
and present national legislation regards vocational education as an 
ongoing program, not a temporary one. The Act has been sup- 
plemented at various times by other acts, but the current com- 
panion act— the George-Barden Act— diflFers from the Smith-Hughes 
Act only in a few points of minor consequence. 

The Smith-Hughes Act was passed after 10 years of careful con- 
sideration by many organizations, by a special commission appointed 
by President Wilson, and by Congress. Congressional and public 
enthusiasm for the program developed by this legislation probably 
never has been greater than it is today. Although there has been 
more social change in the past 40 years than in any other compar- 
able period, there still is very little to criticize in the Act. This 
demonstrates, as few other acts of public policy demonstrate, that 
policy can be developed which, despite change, will endure. 

The principal objections to the Smith-Hughes Act are that (a) 
it did not provide eflFectively for the research and evaluation which 
should have accompanied the development of a new program and 
(b) it is legislation for a particular type of education. The first 
difficulty was a product of the times. In 1917 very few thought of 
research and evaluation as essential in the development of a new 
program. 
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There is room for considerable argument with regard to the 
second objection. But the fact is that special legislation was 
needed, since it was not considered feasible to turn funds intended 
to develop vocational education over to the boards of education 
and school administrators, who for generations had shown little or 
no interest in developing it, without also providing some restrictions 
on their use. Many believe that special funds for vocational educa- 
tion will have to be maintained for a long time if we are not to 
destroy much of the vocational education that has been developed. 
It takes a long time to establish a new program in the public schools, 
and the type of vocational education the founders contemplated is 
even yet far from being fully established in the United States. 

The Smith-Hughes Act left most of the basic decisions about 
vocational education to the states and provided only those precau- 
tion^ believed necessary to insure that the funds would be spent 
honestly for the purposes for which they were appropriated. Vary- 
ing amounts of regulation and control have been developed in the 
various states. In many states, particularly in the North, most basic 
decisions are left to the school districts. But all local districts, re- 
gardless of the amount of regulation exercised at the state level, 
have certain fundamental policy matters which they alone can 
determine. The following questions represent some of the deci- 
sions commonly made by local school districts— either by formal or 
informal action or by inaction. Failure to make any decision can in 
some circumstances be most decisive: 

Will federal and state funds be accepted for the development 
of vocational education? 

Will the available funds be used for all or a part of the pur- 
poses for which they may be used? 

How will local policies for vocational education^e made? 

What local purposes, consistent with the broad purposes of the 
National Vocational Education Acts, will be served? 

What kind of a local program will be provided to accomplish 
these purposes? 

How will a program be evaluated and improved? 

Will state and federal standards be exceeded in providing sta£F 
and facilities? 
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State and federal officials may provide funds, may insist that certain 
standards be observed, and may be very valuable as consultants to 
local communities; but they cannot compel a community to have a 
good program of vocational education if it does not want one. 

In contrast to the studied and careful national policy making 
represented by the Smith-Hughes Act, the policies of the states and 
the school districts for vocational education and all other forms 
of education are notoriously slipshod. Only a few years ago, the 
National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools estimated 
that only 20 percent of the school districts of the country had any 
organized, systematic, and written policies. There are probably 
few, if any, school districts in the nation that have a policy state- 
ment which gives adequate answers to the kinds of questions 
stated in the first section of this chapter. In many instances where 
reasonably good policy statements do exist, they have been de- 
veloped by school administrators and enacted by boards of educa- 
tion with little or no help from the school staff or from lay citizens 
other than board members. With such a pattern of development, 
neither the public nor the profession understands the need for them 
or supports them fully. Attempts to publicize and gain understand- 
ing of local district policies are seldom made. The policies are 
valuable, if valuable at all, to the boards and administrators only. 
They serve to satisfy the representatives of accrediting agencies 
who insist that an accredited school have policies. A good share of 
the difficulties we have had and are having in developing vocational 
education in rural communities arises because states and school 
districts have never developed the policy they were expected to 
have developed to supplement the Smith-Hughes Act. 

Though the Smith-Hughes Act was in itself a sound piece of 
legislation which has been proved to be helpful in the development 
of vocational education in the public schools. Congress has not been 
content with this single provision for vocational education. It has 
developed and is still developing other nonschool agencies of voca- 
tional education, each with its own special provisions and its special 
relationships with the states. The earlier vision of a national 
unified program of vocational education through the public schools 
has been forgotten or hope for it has been abandon^, largely be- 
cause of indifference on the part of professional educators and the 
people in the states and communities. 
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The Process of Developing Policy for Vocational Education 

The absence of adequate and clear-cut policies must be corrected 
if effective programs of vocational education are to become a 
reality. These policies are needed at all levels of educational organ- 
ization. 

In the School District 

Boards of education have the responsibility for enacting most local 
policies; a few have to be referred to the electorate. However, a 
board can enact all the policy there is in a few minutes. It is the 
development of sound policy for enactment that is difficult. This 
process requires the help of professional educators, other lay citi- 
zens, and, frequently, consultants from outside a community. 

The starting point is the provision of machinery for policy de- 
velopment. The minimum requirements are: 

• A school staff organized for participation in policy development 

• A system of citizens committees whose primary function is to 

assist in policy development 

• An arrangement whereby the school staff and the participating 

lay citizens are brought regularly together and where both 
groups meet regularly with the board and the administrators. 

Reference again is made to the questions posed in the first section 
of this chapter. It quickly will become evident that adequate 
answers to the policy questions inherent in vocational education 
require that the school system already have adequate answers to 
such questions. There sire very few special policies for vocational 
education which can be justified. What would really be good for 
the entire school system would also be good for vocational educa- 
tion. 

The three steps taken in policy development are usually taken 
concurrently: 

1. The codification and review of existing policy (written and 
unwritten) 

2. The proposal of answers to questions unanswered by exist- 
ing policy 

3. The comparison of answers given locally with answers 
other school systems have given. 
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A great advance has been made when a board of education indi- 
cates that it is not self-sufiBcient, that it aims to conduct school 
affairs openly, that it welcomes policy proposals from any source, 
and that it will provide adequate lay and professional agencies to 
review proposals before they are enacted. It is in the atmosphere 
such acts create that vocational education, and every other form 
of public education, can best advance under our American con- 
ditions. 

In a State 

The necessity for wide professional and lay participation in 
policy formulation described for local school districts also exists at 
state level. State policy for vocational education is included in 
legislative acts, usually very few, and in state plans for vocational 
education which are checked by the U. S. OfBce of Education to 
insure that they are in line with national legislation and the regula- 
tions which national officials are allowed to make in interpreting 
the meaning of this legislation. Both forms of policy should be sub- 
ject to continuous and close scrutiny by large and representative 
portions of the public and the educational profession. Too many 
decisions in the past have been made by directors and supervisors 
of vocational education and rubber-stamped by state boards of 
education and state legislatures. One evident reason for the 
frequent lack of enthusiasm of school administrators and general 
educators about vocational education is their lack of opportunity 
to share in planning policies and programs. 

In the Nation 

A federal board for vocational education served a useful purpose 
in the formative years following 1917, but it was abolished, probably 
wisely, when the federal administrative responsibilities for voca- 
tional education were transferred to the U.S. Office of Education in 
1934. Since then, there has been no continuing, orderly, or adequate 
procedure for involving professional educators and lay citizens in 
national policy decisions. Advisory groups have been called, now 
and then, to deal with special problems. Professional groups have 
generally found it necessary, however, to put their pressures upon 
Congress. ' 
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Congress has demonstrated conclusively that it is a poor national 
school board. It has created nearly 300 separate educational 
agencies in 200 branches of the national government. William G. 
Carr, NEA executive secretary, recently wrote: 

Confusion has here made its masterpiece. For the same Congress that has 
trembled in fear of general federal control of education has in one law 
after another added at once to the diversity of Federal influence over 
education and to the difficulty of tracing responsibility. What Congress 
and the American people would never sanction by deliberate intent 
threatens to occur by indirection and indifference.^ 

A satisfactory national policy-making process for vocational 
education awaits the development of a satisfactory process for 
public education as a whole. Major responsibility for accomplishing 
this must be assumed by the entire educational profession and the 
general public. Vocational educators can at least cite one out- 
standing piece of national policy, the Smith-Hughes Act. 

At AU Levels 

A prerequisite to sound policy making at all levels is the use of 
studies yielding the facts and considerations essential for ade- 
quate and appropriate policies. The participants in policy develop- 
ment can carry out some of these studies, but special provisions 
for making them are needed. Far too many policy decisions are 
reached without the facts that should guide them. 



The Kind of Vocational Education Rural Areas Can Have 

Sound policy making at the local, state, and national levels 
could be expected to result in: 

* Vocational education that is a regular and integral part of 

public-school education 

* Comprehensive and balanced programs of vocational educa- 

tion 

* Adequate counseling prior to and accompanying these pro- 

grams 

* Carr, William G. *'The Federal Government and National Interest in Education.** 

Policies for Education, Health and Social Services. (Edited by James E. Russell.) 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Co., 1955. p. 7-8. 
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* Vocationa] education provided for youth and adults at what- 

ever time during their working years it is needed 

* Vocational education that is correlated with and supplements 

that provided by private agencies, including the home and 
the farm 

* Public vocational education conducted through the public 

schools and colleges, not relegated to miscellaneous public agen- 
cies outside the schools and colleges 

* Vocational education based on the fact of accelerating change, 

dedicated to the development of adaptable people, and able to 
help individuals adapt to change whenever change occurs 

* Vocational education provided only when and where adequate 

and related out-of-school experience can be provided to supple- 
ment what is done in the schools 

* Vocational education provided to the extent possible by com- 

munities with state and national assistance, rather than by 
state or national agencies 

* Vocational education which takes into account the facts of mi- 

gration 

* Vocational education used to develop the economic possibilities 

of communities 

* Vocational education appropriate for those making up the 

rapidly growing segment of our population who live in the 
country but are not commercial farmers 

* Vocational education which makes an important contribution 

to the reduction of juvenile delinquency and the stability of 
the younger part of our population 

* Vocational programs in agriculture, homemaking, and business 

which are supplemented by nonvocational programs in these 
fields, as industrial education is now supplemented by industrial 
arts education. (It would not require a radical transformation 
to change many of the present high-school "vocational pro- 
grams’‘ into nonvocational or prevocational programs.) 

* Vocational education that is planned, organized, and system- 
atic 

* Vocational education that takes the time required to teach 

thoroughly the abilities, skills, understandings, and attitudes 
required in vocations. 
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Measures Needed To Improve Vocational Education 



We must be careful to conserve the best that has been developed 
over the past 40 years in what we have called vocational education. 
There is no doubt, for instance, that the new kind of education for 
farm boys provided through courses in A^ocational agriculture, super- 
vised farming programs, and the FFA, has been a tremendously 
important development and one greatly appreciated by farm and 
city people alike. Though we recognize that a high-school program 
in vocational agriculture provides only the beginnings of vocational 
education for some farmers, and not even that for many who elect 
to enter farming after high school, we honor it for its contributions 
to general education, which have probably been greater than its 
contributions to education in agriculture. Many farm boys would 
receive a less helpful type of secondary education if vocational 
agriculture were omitted from or materially curtailed in our pro- 
grams of secondary education. Vocational agriculture has brought 
into our high schools a type of teacher much needed for work with 
farm boys. It would be most unfortunate if the influence of such 
a teacher was to be lost to the secondary schools. A purposeful 
relating of most areas of the curriculum to the realities of the 
community is needed in most schools. 

However, if we are to develop the kind of vocational education in 
rural communities that will serve its intended purposes, the people 
in these communities and the professional educators who work with 
them will have to begin very soon to think about vocational educa- 
tion in ways that will lead to actions that would now be con- 
sidered revolutionary in many places. 

* There must first come a general realization that there is likely 

to be almost no market for unskilled persons in the next genera^ 
tion. We cannot continue to be as casual as we have been about 
providing or not providing vocational education. 

• We must face the fact that ours has become a nation devoted 

largely to industry and business, that the rural group is a small 
and declining portion of the population, that its influence in 
public affairs will not continue to be disproportionate to its 
size, and that this group must learn to act as all intelligent 
minority groups act. Provisions for vocational education for 
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farm people that are not considered to be in the interests of the 
general public will cease to exist. 

* We must use differently the funds for vocational education 

that we have and raise far more money for use in vocational 
education. We cannot continue to spend most of our funds for 
vocational education upon high-school students. New methods 
of distributing state and federal funds must be devised. 

* School administrators must learn to administer vocational edu- 

cation sympathetically and intelligently. School staffs, and not 
merely vocational teachers, must plan programs of vocational 
education as parts of general school programs. Vocational 
teachers must learn to work in school systems as regular staff 
members, not separate and superior entities. 

* Opportunities for adult education must be made available for 

every rural community. It must have a director of adult educa- 
tion in charge. It cannot be entrusted to high-school principals, 
already overloaded as specialists in the education of adolescents. 
Vocational education for adults must be placed in a division of 
adult education within the same framework through which the 
regular school programs and other specialized educational 
services are administered, not operated as separate programs! ■ 

* The education of vocational teachers must be expanded and 

improved. Inservice education of these teachers must be de- 
veloped. Service must be provided by departments of teacher 
education and state staffs in vocational education to schools 
developing policy for vocational education and planning pro- 
grams of vocational education. 

* Public-school buildings must be planned for the use of adults 

who are enrolled in vocational and other adult courses as well 
as for children. 

* Advisory committees for vocational education must be carefully 

planned and organized and must be articulated with school- 
wide citizens committees. School staffs must learn to share in 
policy development and program planning. 

* We must recognize the influence in American life of various 

occupational groups and use the influence of vocational educa- 
tors and other educators to guide these groups toward the 
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development of intelligent policies more nearly in the public 
interest. We should recognize that vocational education is not 
merely the education of individuals who function in isolation 
from each other; it includes also educating vocational groups to 
function as a part of our American society. 

Some General Conclusions 

We have made only a small beginning in vocational education 
in rural communities. Much that we have done will have to be 
undone. Much that we have failed to do will have to be accom- 
plished. 

Recognizing that vocational education can only be effective when 
there is opportunity for participation in the vocation for which 
training is given, we shall continue to provide education in agri- 
culture and homemaking in niral communities, but we shall recog- 
nize that one-half to three-fourths of rural youth will probably 
engage in other occupations outside the communities in which they 
have grown up. Rural communities will undertake to provide 
counseling about the occupations in which these prospective mi- 
grants may engage and help individuals plan a program which 
includes the basic education and the practical arts education which 
will be helpful to them. As new industries and businesses penetrate 
into communities hitherto rural, the schools will provide the special 
education required for participation. 

The problems in providing appropriate vocational education in 
rural communities are enormous. We get nowhere by oversimpli- 
fying them or by trying to convince the public that what we have is 
adequate. Professional educators and the public must face these 
problems together. They must be solved. Some can probably be 
solved quickly and easily. The most serious mistakes we could 
make, however, would be to assume that what we have in vocational 
education even approaches adequacy and to judge that what is 
adequate today will be adequate in the future. 
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CHAPTER 9 



Vocational Education in 
Rural Community Areas 

^^MERicAN rural life is organized around 
numerous small communities. In earlier years they were separated 
from urban centers and from each other both by geography and by 
the absence of opportunities for social interaction. The influences 
of technological change, identified elsewhere in this volume, have 
removed all the previously existing handicaps of rural living, how- 
ever, and the social and economic integration of rural communities 
is becoming more and more a fact. Rural people are being forced 
away from self-suflBciency, are tending to specialize in what they do 
or what they produce, and are becoming more dependent upon 
others. The rural economy has become so intermeshed with the 
general national economy that neither is any longer separately 
distinguishable. 

And yet, the basic desires of rural people have changed very little, 
if at all. Rural youth and adults still want and are earnestly striving 
for the security and confidence that comes from a job at which they 
can earn a respectable living, a comfortable home for themselves 
and their family, an opportunity to participate in wholesome com- 
munity life, and some protection against catastrophes which may 
develop from factors beyond their control. The changes in rural 
hfe have net influenced these ends. They have aflFected only the 
situations in which people try to achieve them. 

Rural communities can no longer be isolated from nor insulated 
against the specialization which has been taking place in all occupa- 
tions— farm, business, and industry. This is fact. And increasingly 
the desires of rural people for job, home, community life, and 
security are dependent upon their readiness for and adaptability to 

M. D. Mobley, executive secretary, American Vocational Association, Washington, 
D.G., prepared the original draft of Chapter 9« 
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occupational specialization. Increasingly the fulfillment of desires 
which make for the “good life” are dependent upon educational 
background— both general and specific. 

The Shortage of Educational Opportunities 

There is ample evidence available to indicate that the educational 
opportunities now available in the rural communities of our country 
are greater than ever before. A larger proportion of rural children 
and adults are enrolled in school or in some other educational pro- 
gram. They stay in school longer and go with more regularity. The 
number of rural school graduates steadily increases. But in spite of 
such progress, most rural schools have lagged so far behind the social 
and economic changes which influence community life that they are 
poorly equipped to give people the assistance they need in coping 
with even the more common and basic problems confronting them. 

After all the successful reorganization and consolidation efforts, 
the enrollment of a majority of rural schools is still so small that a 
broad curricular offering can neither be justified nor afforded. Small 
enrollments probably impose their most severe limitations in the 
rural high school. At the secondary level often there is a serious 
lack of choice of educational opportunity. The shortages exist in all 
areas of the curriculum, but of special concern here is the decided 
lack of opportunity for vocational guidance and training. 

It is a usual and common practice in many rural communities for 
a young person to choose a vocation because his parents want him 
to, because some friend or relative wants him to, because someone 
he knows has succeeded in the particular vocation, because it hap- 
pens to be the first job that comes along after he leaves school, or 
just because there doesn’t seem to be anything else for which he can 
qualify. Whether or not he has any aptitude for the job is a matter 
given little consideration. The schools are not equipped to do much 
either to help him make a reasonable vocational choice or to prepare 
him with the specific skills he needs for entering a vocation which 
can use his abilities to greatest advantage. To the extent that educa- 
tion is a local community responsibility, a state responsibility, or a 
national responsibility, it is relatively easy to prorate the source from 
which should come corrective action which would eliminate the 
handicaps now placed upon rural youth by their lack of educational 
opportunity. 
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Failure to recognize the seriousness of this relationship between 
inadequate educational opportunities and vocational placement 
and adjustment may be due in part to the fact that it seldom actually 
has been observable within the rural communities diemselves. In- 
dustrialization, the mechanization of agriculture, and the tendency 
for many marginal small community businesses and services to give 
way to larger and more efficient urban operations have resulted in a 
consistent surplus of employable people in rural areas in relation to 
the number of actual job opportunities. That a majority of rural 
youth after completing their formal education would find it neces- 
sary to leave their home community to seek employment has been 
an obvious and accepted reality. Rural people have not been pleased 
with this exodus of youth but they have been seemingly helpless to 
remedy it. 

One of the problems which most migrating rural youth are soon 
to discover, however, is that they have been poorly prepared by their 
rural schools to compete in the labor market. Lacking specific voca- 
tional training, most of these youth in the past have found it neces- 
sary to accept beginning employment at unskilled or apprentice 
levels. Some have been able to progress in time to skilled and 
managerial occupations; many have not. All have been handicapped 
to a degree by their lack of educational preparation, especially their 
lack of vocational education. 

Among currently identifiable social and economic forces which 
will bring additional changes to rural areas are some which may well 
lessen the need for much of this labor migration. Advances making 
for rapid transportation enable increasing numbers of rural resi- 
dents to work outside the community in which they live. As the 
rural population continues to increase, the demand for more goods 
and more services provides opportunity for more trained sales- 
workers, more business managers and proprietors, and more service 
personnel. The tendency for certain types of industry to decentralize 
is expected to continue bringing a wide variety of new vocational 
opportunities to the particular rural communities which feel the 
impact of this shift. Such developments, along with those which 
now can be forecast with reasonable clarity, will undoubtedly make 
it possible for many, who in circumstances of past years would be 
forced to migrate, to find productive and satisfying vocational place- 
ment within their own rural community. 
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Whether rural people— men and women, youth and adults— will 
be able to adjust to and be assimilated by the new and additional 
employment opportunities which can be expected to develop within 
their community will depend primarily upon their readiness to 
make adjustments and to be assimilated. Without vocational train- 
ing and the availability of opportunities for vocational retraining 
their chances will be small. At present the opportunities available 
in rural communities are limited indeed. 

Vocational Education in Rural Communities 

In times when vocations were relatively stable it was essential and 
appropriate for young people to develop their skills and abilities by 
learning from those who were experienced in the field. The printer, 
electrician, carpenter, stonemason, and tinsmith learned their trades 
“from the ground up.” Now circumstances are somewhat different. 
The complex organization which supports modem industry, agri- 
culture, and business, the tendency to break the production process 
into small and specialized operations, and the rapid changes within 
any given vocational field as a result of technical developments are 
factors which make it impractical for a majority of workers to re- 
ceive needed job training by the apprenticeship method. More in- 
tensive vocational education is necessary. 

One of the advantages of the apprenticeship method was (and 
still is in those trades where the system is used) that training oppor- 
tunities were available wherever there were practitioners of the 
trade. Training opportunities were available within local communi- 
ties. This characteristic is equally essential to the success of a 
modem program of vocational education. Those who are to benefit 
from an organized and systematic program of vocational instmction 
must have access to opportunity within their own local community 
area. Few can afford either the time or the cost of attending a 
specialized school some distance from their home. Any program 
designed to equip local people for vocational competence and voca- 
tional adjustment must be accessible. 

The extension of vocational guidance and, training to mral areas 
is not an impossible undertaking. In some rural communities oppor- 
tunities for training in a variety of vocational fields have been pro- 
vided for a number of years; other small communities are now in the 
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process of establishing such programs. The fact that these com- 
munities that “have” are no more favored by size or wealth or other 
advantages (actually less favored in many instances) than nearly 
any of those which “have not” is significant. Even more significant 
are the contributions these programs have made to improving the 
individual competencies of those who have received vocational 
instruction and to the general improvement of the quality of com- 
munity life. Although there are many variations in the details of 
program organization and operation, rural communities which pro- 
vide vocational education opportunities have tended to do so 
either .by the establishment of a comprehensive secondary school 
through consolidation or through the development of an area voca- 
tional education program. Both of these approaches might be briefly 
described.^ 

Vocational Education in Comprehensive High Schools 

Public schools in this country developed as community and 
neighborhood institutions, and they continue to be largely local and 
autonomous both in their character and administration. Because a 
majority of communities are small, most rural schools are small. 
But not all rural schools. “Rural” and “small” are no longer synono- 
mous. The rapid reorganization and consolidation of rural school 
districts has resulted in many relatively large rural schools. The 
multimillion dollar school plant at the 'edge of a small village or in 
the open country is becoming increasingly the dominant pattern of 
rural education. Many actually enroll more students than the total 
population of their community center. 

Because of their size, rural communities seldom ever have more 
than one public high school. This gives rural schools a responsi- 
bility for providing a comprehensive educational program, i.e., a 
program designed to serve many difiFerent and special needs. The 
program must have both an academic and a vocational orienta- 
tion since the school attempts to serve students of all levels of ability 
and all areas of interest, '^us purposed, to be all things to all, it is 
understandable that rural high schools vary considerably in their 
comprehensiveness. In general, their comprehensiveness is directly 



^An analysis of various types of administrative organization developed to make 
vocational education opportunities available is includra in Chapter 7. 
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proportional to size— the larger the enrollment, the more varied and 
comprehensive the educational program. 

Retiuirenients for a High Quality Vocational Program 

In establishing vocational programs in comprehensive secondary 
schools, it is most important that real vocational offerings be de- 
veloped and maintained. This is most difficult for smaller rural high 
schools, but it can be and is being done. The basic requirements for 
any high quality vocational program would need to include the fol- 
lowing: 

• A vocational curriculum based upon an analysis of the occupa- 
tions for which training is needed 

• Adequate and up-to-date equipment and space 

• Teachers and coordinators who have a high level of teaching 
competency, who exemplify professional performance, and who 
can hold a job and perform efficiently in the occupations for 
which they give instruction 

• Admission to the programs of only those who possess the mental 
and physical qualities essential for success in the particular oc- 
cupation for which they are preparing 

• Adequate provision for the essential related instruction of a gen- 
eral education nature 

• Periods of instruction long enough to insure sufficient time to give 
effective vocational training 

• The maintenance of good working relationships among the 
school, employers, and labor organizations— often accomplished 
through the use of an advisory committee 

• Provision for the placement and follow-up of students. 

With the vocational programs an integral part of the total school 
program, certain kinds of adjustments often need to be made. 
Adjustments may be needed with regard to the length of the class 
period, for example, since vocational instruction cannot be handled 
adequately in the short periods designed for teaching academic sub- 
jects. Sufficient time must be provided if vocational teachers are 
to do a useful and productive teaching job. Working relationships 
between groups of teachers also need to be sound. And, since voca- 
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tional programs often provide instruction beyond the scope of that 
in certain other curricular areas, the possibilities of conflicting pur- 
poses, imbalance, and lack of adequate coordination are ever 
present in the comprehensive school. 

When School and Industry Cooperate 

The cost of establishing and maintaining programs of instruction 
in several different occupational areas is often prohibitive in many 
small communities, even though there are local employment oppor- 
tunities in these occupations. Because of this high cost and the 
sometimes limited number of persons desiring a particular type of 
vocational instruction, some schools seek to increase their compre- 
hensiveness through a cooperative program developed between the 
school and industry. Although programs vary considerably from 
place to place and often among particular occupational areas within 
the same school, the cooperative approach is a plan which enables 
students to spend part of their time in the school pursuing high- 
school courses and part in a plant or factory where they obtain 
direct experiences in an actual job situation. In cooperative pro- 
grams the school has responsibility for relating schoolwork to job 
experience and for general supervision and control. Cooperative 
programs of this type are not without problems. How much school 
credit, the relative proportion of the student’s time spent in school 
and on the job, and the possibilities of exploitation of students, care- 
less teaching, and inadequate supplemental instruction are among 
areas needing constant serious consideration. Still, despite such 
problems, cooperative programs open the way to specialized train- 
ing opportunities which otherwise could not be provided. The 
stren^hs which develop through cooperative efforts are additional 
special benefits— for schools, students, employees, and communities. 
Where carefully planned and closely supervised, they work ex- 
ceedingly well. 

Provision of a Guidance Program 

Whether the specific occupational training is in school or on the 
job, vocational education in a comprehensive program needs to be 
accompanied by provisions for pupil guidance. An adequate guid- 
ance program is a necessary supportive effort. It helps students 
analyze their own abilities and weaknesses, become familiar with 
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the whole world of work and its many opportunities, think seriously 
about vocational areas in which they have particular interests and 
chances for success, direct themselves toward obtaining the specific 
training they need to enter the field of choice, and know how to find 
£ job and progress in it. The total educational program of each pupil 
can more easily be coordinated in a comprehensive high school 
than where vocational training aspects are separated. Certain guid- 
ance advantages are also available in a comprehensive school through 
the numerous opportunities for prevocational experiences. 

The Shift Toward School Consolidation 

Looking toward the future, the steady improvement of school 
buses and pupil transportation programs coupled with increased 
recognition of the inadequacies of most small high schools will 
undoubtedly result in the continued reorganization and consolida- 
tion of rural community high schools. The result will be fewer rural 
high schools, but all will be more comprehensive. The benefits of 
this shift will be many. The greatest beneficiaries will be the rural 
communities themselves, their youth, and their adults. 

There are some, of course, who view this inevitable shift toward 
school consolidation as a threat to community solidarity. They hold 
that giving up a small high school will mark the beginning of 
deterioration in all aspects of community life. In many such in- 
stances this solidarity is more imagined than real. To the extent that 
rural people want security and the satisfaction of having a good 
living, an educational background that helps achieve them is essen- 
tial. The rural school, providing a comprehensive educational pro- 
gram and serving as a community center, can bring real community 
solidarity because it actually helps the people solve their problems 
and achieve their goals. 

Vocational Education Through Area Vocational Schools 

One of the most serious handicaps of comprehensive high schools 
in rural communities is their inability to be comprehensive enough. 
Even after substantial reorganization, many are still too small to 
provide appropriate vocational insthiction for the varying abilities 
and interests of young people who need intensive training prior to 
going to work and for adults in the community who need retraining. 
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Programs in agriculture and homemaking are generally available. 
And an increasingly larger number of rural schools are offering 
limited programs for distributive and business occupations. But 
providing the extensive and expensive equipment and varied in- 
struction required in a broad vocational program tends to be more 
than most of these schools can do. 

Recognition that a majority of communities are unable to provide 
adequate programs has led to the establishment of area vocational 
education programs in many states and regions of the country. Area 
vocational schools have a long history in some places, but their 
special significance lies in the increasing interest in and rapid de- 
velopment of area programs in recent years. 

Although area vocational programs have many kinds of organ- 
izational patterns, all have two major characteristics in common: 
(a) they prepare for specific employment, and (b) they serve stu- 
dents from an area that generally includes more than a single school 
district.'' Rather than being a special type of school, an area voca- 
tional program is a kind of service. It is an attempt to bring a varied 
and specialized offering of vocational education within the practical 
reach of all students and all communities, regardless of the size or 
affluence of individual local school districts. 

Area vocational education programs generally function within 
the framework of state and local school systems. Some 15 states 
have authorized the establishment of area vocational education pro- 
grams under direct state administration. Twelve states have laws 
enabling local school authorities to operate area schools on some 
cooperative basis, and in only two of these states have local com- 
munities failed to take advantage of the legislation. In at least 
eight states there are area vocational programs being carried on as 
divisions of junior colleges or state colleges. 

Exemplary Programs in Operation 

The importance of area vocational schools as a means of making 
opportunities available to rural communities can best be seen from 
actually observing their programs in operation. The few brief 
descriptions included here may be helpful. 



*An analysis of various organizational types of area vocational schools is included 
in Chapter 7. 
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Six area vocational schools are operated by the state in Alabama 
—in Decatur, Gadsden, Birmingham, Tuscaloosa, Dothan, and 
Mobile. The Alabama School of Trades in Gadsden was established 
in 1925, but the other five schools resulted from the 1947 Trade 
School Act. Together these schools provide training in 47 diflFerent 
occupations for more than 2400 young people and adults each year. 
A high percentage of those enrolled live in rural areas. The special 
emphasis of the programs for rural youth and adults is on skills they 
need when they leave their farms. A modest tuition is charged for 
those enrolled. Auto mechanics, cabinetmaking, plumbing, pipe- 
fitting, tool making, printing, practical nursing, and the repair of 
office machines are among the courses oflFered. 

The 26 state-operated area vocational schools in Louisiana-more 
than in any other state— make opportunities for specialized vocational 
training easily accessible to people in all of the 64 parishes (coun- 
ties) of the state. This development began in 1934. Modem 
machines and tools which approximate as nearly as possible the 
actual working conditions of each trade in industry are among their 
training facilities. Only those who have at least six years of trade 
experience are employed as instmctors. Along with regular trade 
training, the schools provide trade extension courses for journeymen, 
workmen, and apprentices who usually enroll for evening classes. 
In addition to trade training; most of these area schools also have 
programs in stenography, secretarial work, and business adminis- 
tration, and some oflFer specialized training in agriculture and home 
economics. 

Similar state-operated area vocational schools have been estab- 
lished in Nebraska, Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Kentucky, Connecticut, and Georgia. Some 
serve entire states or very large areas. The Georgia Trade and 
Vocational School at Clarkesville, for example, serves an area of 9000 
square miles. It offers programs in more than 15 occupations in- 
cluding refrigeration and air conditioning. A substantial number 
of mral people regularly take advantage of its training programs. 

In some states area vocational programs are oflFered through exist- 
ing secondary schools. Often serving pupils of one or more coun- 
ties, programs of this type have been organized in some places in 
Florida, Kentucky, New Jersey, New York, North Dakota, Virginia, 
and West Virginia. In some instances, pupils from outside the dis- 
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trict or county operating the program are required to pay a modest 
tuition fee. 

Many area vocational schools are operated through some system 
of cooperation among the separate school boards of a region. In 
the Wyoming Valley of Pennsylvania, for example, 16 school districts 
joined together in 1955 to create the Wyoming Valley Technical 
Institute. With the assistance and encouragement of the local 
chamber of commerce, an advisory committee first studied the need 
for expanding training opportunities. A survey of the high-school 
students in the area indicated that 72 percent wanted vocational 
education and would enroll in a program if it were available. An 
industrial survey showed that 95 percent of all area industries and 
business estabhshments would prefer to employ locally trained 
workers if suitable training could be provided. The vocational 
education program that was developed following the study of needs 
and possibilities demonstrates what cooperative effort can do. Sup- 
ported in part by county and state funds and with the local districts 
paying the cost of transporting students, the area school began its 
work in 1955 with a faculty of 14 and training opportunities in 
seven different occupations. 

Another illustration of cooperation is the Silver Lake Regional 
High School in Massachusetts— a result of the combined efforts of 
citizens of four towns. Beginning in 1952 they started a program 
in which industrial arts, carpentry, mill work, automobile mechanics, 
metal shop, vocational agriculture, and vocational home economics 
were taught for young people who were not planning to go to col- 
lege. Evening courses were also provided for adults. The appeal of 
the program can be illustrated by the fact that in a recent year more 
than 150 adult women from the various surrounding communities 
were enrolled in evening home economics classes. 

Many other area programs could be described. The few which 
have been briefly described are probably sujflBcient, however, to in- 
dicate that through the area approach many communities, both rural 
and urban, are having access to vocational training opportunities 
otherwise unobtainable. The idea is not new; it has been developing 
for many years. Connecticut, Massachusetts, North Dakota, and 
New Jersey began the establishment of area schools in the 1910- 
1920 decade. Other states quickly followed. The number of area 
programs has definitely been on the increase and further expansion 
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is expected. The provision of federal funds through the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958, specifically for area vocational 
education programs, undoubtedly will bring new and additional 
training opportunities to many areas. 

% The extensiveness of current interests can be illustrated by activity 
in Connecticut where area vocational education programs have a 
long history. The first a^ vocational schools in that state were 
established in New Britain and Bridgeport in 1909. Others were later 
developed. From 1949 to 1959 the state legislature appropriated 
more than $40 million for buildings and facilities for area vocational 
schools and technical institutes. In 1957 they approved plans for a 
10- year building program for 14 modern area vocational schools. 
In addition, a new facility in Norwalk which will house both a voca- 
tional school and a teclmical institute has been planned, and five 
other institutes of the same kind are to be developed in the next few 
years. 

The range of training opportunities ofiPered through area voca- 
tional programs is as varied as their organizational patterns. In 
nearly all instances the program of the school is geared to the voca- 
tional opportunities of the area served. The Mayo Vocational School 
in eastern Kentucky, for example, ofiPers instruction in practical 
mining and mining electricity. Classes in oil well drilling are offered 
by some of the California and Louisiana programs. A recent survey 
of 145 area vocational programs found only 42 area schools offering 
programs in agriculture and only 39 with programs in home econom- 
ics. These facts indicate that area vocational schools are primarily 
engaged in preparing students for business, trade, and industrial 
occupations. 



Local Community Responsibility 

Rural communities throughout the nation are being influenced by 
the forces of change. Change always challenges security, creates 
problems, and requires adjustments. The forces now at work can- 
not be dodged, however; they must be met head-on. Rural living 
is no longer as it once was nor will it ever be again. How well 
and how rapidly rural people solve problems and make adjustments 
is yet to be seen. Some of the adjustments will not be easy. Some 
may even require a realignment of values. 
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Although all aspects of rural living are being influenced by tech- 
nological developments, consideration here is limited to those which 
influence the vocational life of rural people. The specific social and 
economic forces discussed elsewhere in this volume point up clearly 
that the occupational life of rural people in the fuiture will be more 
diversified than ever before, that all occupations will be more 
specialized and require a higher level of knowledge and skill, and 
that the need for many rural people to make occupational changes 
and adjustments will be more frequent. All conclusions of the fore- 
cast emphasize the importance of opportunities for vocational train- 
ing and retraining. 

Insofar as the experience of the past has value, it has been demon- 
strated that rural people eagerly take advantage of vocational educa- 
tion programs when they are accessible to their local community. 
Through training, their proficiency, productivity, and adaptability 
are increased. Experience also shows, however, that when training 

opportunity is not within easy reach, few rural people get its bene- 
fits. 

At the present time, the opportunity for vocational training in 
most rural communities is extremely limited. Some areas, through 
consolidation and the establishment of a comprehensive high school, 
or through the development of an area vocational school, have 
demonstrated that a varied program of vocational training can be 
developed. Their experience shows that no community, large or 
small, needs to be without access to a high quality program. But 
the programs which have been developed did not just happen. 
They took vision, initiative, and determination, coupled with the 
highest level of community cooperation. 

Rural people often take pride in their local prerogatives and have 
a high regard for local initiative. Certainly these are positive quali- 
ties. They are qualities to be built upon and used, however, and 
have little real value otherwise. One of the important understand- 
ings which rural communities need to develop is that the local pro- 
vision of vocational training programs is not likely to be developed 
unless or until the local community accepts responsibility for it. 
State and federal assistance are available and may even increase, 
but the development of an educational program designed to meet 
the particular vocational interests and needs of all local people 
must be carried out by local initiative. 
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Rural communities are rich in resources to draw upon. Individ- 
uals, the local school, the facilities of the agricultural extension 
service, nearby local branches of the state-federal employment 
service, farm organizations, community organizations of various 
kinds-all are available, i^iy individual or group could spark a sys- 
tematic inventory of vocational opportunities and training needs. 
All could assist in bringing together the best possible knowledge of 
local conditions. Such group activity will not occur ryithout leader- 
ship and organization . . . without community recognition and accept- 
ance of responsibility. 

Merely accepting responsibility will seldom be enough, however. 
To collect all the dividends of change, rural communities will need 
to make some basic adaptations in their institutions and their 
pattern of providing services. Rural residents will have to acknowl- 
edge two separate facts: (a) a specialized program of vocational 
education requires a population base and a financial base larger 
than most rural communities have, and (b) since rural communi- 
ties are no longer isolated, their ability to maintain independence 
will depend upon their willingness to cooperate with neighboring 
communities in areas of common interest. Some kind of joint action 
frequently involving several separate communities will be needed. 

There is often opposition and resistance by rural residents to any 
kind of consolidation. Yet, in areas where comprehensive high 
schools or area vocational programs have been established, few of 
the concerns emphasized by those who oppose such development 
ever actually take shape, vihiere communities have joined together 
cooperatively, the educational programs resulting are socially, 
economically, educationally, and financially sound. The economic 
well-being of a community depends upon the ability of its resi- 
dents to be competent workers and eflFective wage earners. Rural 
communities become better communities when vocational training 
opportunities are provided. 
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CHAPTER 10 



I Agricultural Education— Its 

' Contributions and Opportunities 

^^LTHOUGH 40 years is a relatively small seg- 
ment of educational history, it is probable that no period has seen 
such striking changes and developments as rural America has ex- 
perienced since 1917 when vocational education in agriculture had 
its real beginnings. In that interval two major wars, periods of both 
economic depression and extreme prosperity, and unparalleled tech- 
nological and scientific advances have had a marked effect on farm 
families, farming, and rural life. 

To single out the part played by vocational instruction in the 
dramatic developments in agriculture, to bring its contributions into 
focus, and to sum them up is not an easy task. The program of voca- 
tional instruction in agriculture has had many facets. Although 
major emphasis in terms of both time and effort has been upon 
vocational instruction for boys in the secondary schools ( and many 
are inclined to think of this as the entire program), this has not 
been a single-phase operation. Along with the instruction given to 
youngsters of high-school age programs of instruction have been 
developed in many states for out-of-school farm youth who are be- 
coming established in farming and who fall rou^ly into the age 
group of 18 to 30. In many areas of the country considerable 
emphasis has also been given to instruction of adult-farmer classes 
—programs designed to improve the practices of farmers and farm 
families already engaged in agriculture. 

During the years 1941-45 workers in vocational agriculture were 
called upon to offer their training services in the furtherance of the 
war effort. In addition to courses for adults designed to aid them in 
increasing the production of food with a decreasing number of farm 

S. S. Sutherland, Professor of Education. University of California, Davis, prepared 
the original draft of Chapter 10. 
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workers, there were many courses established in rural communities 
to train workers in the mechanical skills needed for war industries. 
Then following World War II, thousands of returning farm youth 
were trained for establishment in farming through the Institutional 
On-Farm-Training Program sponsored and subsidized by the Veter- 
ans Administration. Assessing the contributions of these varied 
programs, therefore, is difficult. 

A statistical analysis of the numbers trained and involved in 
these various educational programs is relatively easy, but this can 
provide only a minor part of the broad picture of the contributions 
which agricultural education programs have made. An accurate 
assessment of contributions— educational and otherwise— which have 
been made is a complex undertaking which involves a number of 
elusive factors. For example, not all of the educational services 
available to farm people and affecting rural America are provided 
through the secondary schools’ program of vocational education. 
The contributions of the land-grant colleges of agriculture; those of 
the Agricultural Extension Service; thosd of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, with the many agencies included therein; and the 
services made available to farmers and farm people by commercial 
concerns of all kinds have undoubtedly made tremendous contri- 
butions to the advancement of rural living and to the improvement 
of farm practices. Therefore, isolating the contributions that can 
be attributed solely to organized vocational instruction in agriculture 
becomes extremely difficult. If in the paragraphs following there 
seems to be attributed to vocational instruction somewhat more 
than may seem its just due, keep in mind that there is recognition, 
if not description, of the contributions made by the other agencies. 



The Contribution of Vocational 
Agriculture in the Secondary School 

Although there were sporadic attempts before 1917 to teach 
agriculture as a subject in the secondary school, the real growth and 
development of this program began with the passage of the first 
of the National Vocational Acts in that year. Since then, the program 
has grown to the extent that the high schools in more than 10,000 
communities in the United States are now offering vocational in- 
struction in agriculture to boys and a few girls of high-school age. 
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The primary, over-all, and stated objective of this educational 
program, adhered to rather rigidly throughout the years, has been 
“to train present and prospective farmers for proficiency in farm- 
ing.” This has been expanded to include the development of able 
students so that they might become well established in farming, 
produce farm products efiBciently, market them effectively, manage 
their farm business, conserve soil and other natural resources, and 
maintain a desirable environment in their farm home. Although 
a vocational program assumes that the students enrolled have de- 
cided upon a vocation, this is obviously not entirely true when 
ninth-grade students in the 14-year-old age group are involved. 
Therefore, especially in recent years, it has been recognized that 
instruction during the first year should be exploratory in nature and 
to some extent actually designed to assist students in deciding 
whether or not they wish to follow agriculture as an occupation. 

Vocational agriculture courses throughout the United States 
now enroll over 450,000 high-school students. But since figures in 
themselves mean little, we must look further to see what the 
real contributions of this program have been. These contributions 
may be classified as (a) those which are primarily vocational and 
agricultural and (b) those which have been made to the educational 
programs of rural schools. 



Agricultural and Vocational Contributions 

Some of the contributions of programs of instruction in vocational 
agriculture relate directly to farming as an occupation. Teaching 
methods in many instances have permitted and encouraged the 
immediate application of the content of instruction to a specific 
farm operation. Several general types of contributions may be 
identified. 

Training for Proficiency in Farming 

There has been a realization almost from the inception of voca- 
tional agriculture instruction that the content of these programs in 
local departments of vocational agriculture should be based upon 
the agriculture of the community and the real agricultural problems 
of the farmers and the students enrolled. Although the actual 
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quality of instruction offered in individual schools has varied 
tremendously with the competence of the teachers, in the main 
an excellent job has been done in the area of selecting content for 
the preparation of youth for farming— not only for farming in gen- 
eral, but for farming in the specific community in which the depart- 
ment is located. The inclusion of instruction of farm shop work 
and farm mechanics has been another useful and common aspect of 
these programs. Having overcome the traditions of the old manual 
arts courses, this phase of instruction has been largely concerned 
with the mechanical problems and activities of the farm. 

Althou^ earliest instruction in high-school courses in vocational 
agriculture undoubtedly borrowed much from the methods and 
content of agricultural courses offered in the land-grant colleges, it 
was soon found that new approaches were necessary. Classroom 
instruction quickly progressed from the formalized courses in animal 
husbandry, crops and soils, and farm management to instruction 
concerned with the immediate problems of the farms in the local 
area. Instruction has not been limited to the classroojtn; the field 
trip for studying farm problems at their source became an accepted 
educational procedure very early in the development of this pro- 
gram. The “project” approach, mandatory in the National Voca- 
tional Act, soon developed into supervised farming programs en- 
compassing far more than a sin^e enterprise. Rather than being 
limited to short-term activities, they tended more often to be of 
such scope that they extended throughout the entire high-school 
career of the student. From this, it was an easy step to begin basing 
much of the classroom instruction phase of these programs on the 
immediate problems encountered by students in carrying on their 
own farming operations. 

There is little doubt that there have been weaknesses in the voca- 
tional agriculture instruction provided. In many local programs 
there probably has been an overemphasis on the livestock phases 
of farming and perhaps too little attention given to the production 
of crops. And the quality of instruction in farm mechanics often 
has not kept pace with the development of instruction in agricul- 
ture itself. In the main, however, these departments have done a 
commendable job of meeting their first obligation— that of training 
youngsters for proficiency in farming. 
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Establishment in Farming 

Since helping young people establish themselves as farmers has 
been the foremost objective for leaders and teachers of vocational 
agriculture, it is to be expected that much would be accomplished 
in this area. As a matter of fact, it has become rather standard 
to measure the efiFectiveness of vocational instruction in terms of the 
placement of students in the occupation for which they have been 
trained. Here also, however, statistics fall far short of telling the 
entire story. A study completed by the U. S. OflBce of Education 
in 1940 determined the occupational distribution of a random 
sampling of 33,283 persons who had taken two or more units of 
vocational agriculture while in high school. Data were secured 
for 40 states and Hawaii. With only 13.4 percent of the sample 
deceased or otherwise lost to the investigator, the study found 72.6 
percent of those accounted for in some agricultural occupation. 
Of those engaged in agricultural occupations, 81.4 percent were 
actually in farming.' This figure of approximately 70 percent has 
been maintained fairly uniformly over the years. One of the most 
recent studies shows again that approximately 70 percent of former 
high-school graduates who had completed at least three years 
of vocational agriculture were engaged in some agricultural occupa- 
tion or were continuing their agricultural education in higher in- 
stitutions. The percentage of those actually in farming, however, 
had decreased radically to from 25-30 percent.® 

Such statistics fail to give a complete story, however. Undoubtedly 
in thousands of communities throughout rural United States, there 
are successful farmers who, as a result of instruction in agriculture 
in the secondary schools they attended, developed an interest and 
made a beginning in farming during their high-school careers and 
now are producing food and fiber for the nation. One of the major 
contributions in this area is the large number of successful father- 
and-son partnerships which can be found in nearly any community 
—often directly traceable to the efforts of some teacher of voca- 
tional agriculture in getting the boy and the parent to start some 

* Cook, Glen Charles. Handbook for Teaching AgricuUure. Danville, HI.; Inter- 
state Printers and Publishers, 1947. p. 21. 

• Thompson, O. E. Agricultural Education in the Secondary Schools of California. 

Bulletin of die California State Department of Education. Sacramento: the 

Department, 1958. p. 12. 
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cooperative farming activity which grew through the years and 
eventually resulted in a two-family operation. 

Changing and Improving Farm Practices 

Although many agencies have played an important part in the 
tremendous technological development in farming throughout the 
United States, much is traceable to the e£Forts of the teachers and 
schools in rural communities. Thousands of head of pure-bred 
and improved livestock have been brought to farms as a result 
of a teacher s awakening an interest in his pupils in the raising of 
better farm animals. New farm practices and previously untried 
agricultural enterprises have been introduced, not only on individual 
farms but in entire communities. In many cases the superior re- 
sults achieved by the son of the family in a relatively small farming 
program through the use of improved methods taught him by his 
vocational teacher have led to adoption of those practices in the 
larger operations of the farm. In some instances where conditions 
have been particularly favorable the results of improved practices 
have been spectacular. In one Western range community, for 
example, a livestock buyer for a large meat-packing firm recently 
reported that the quality of the beef cattle in that particular com- 
munity has been improved more than 40 percent over a seven-year 
period. He attributed this spectacular improvement almost en- 
tirely to the e£Forts of a highly competent teacher of vocational 
agriculture. Doubtless this story could be repeated in almost every 
state and every section of this country. 

The Development of Rural Leadership 

One of the finest contributions made by high-school vocational 
agriculture has been in the area of developing rural leadership. 
From a small beginning in 1928, the year that the Future Farmers 
of America was first organized, the activities of this organization 
have become an integral part of the work of practically every de- 
partment of vocational agriculture throu^out the United States. 
With an organization which involves a national, state, and local 
membership, the growth of the Future Farmers of America has 
been spectacular. Many high-school administrators have stated that 
vocational agriculture would be worth a place in the secondary 
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school for the values obtained from FFA alone, even without 
reference to the vocational aspects of the program. With local, 
state, and national programs of work planned around the develop- 
ment of supervised farming activities, leadership, scholarship, com- 
munity service, thrift, and a variety of cooperative activities, con- 
siderable emphasis has been placed on the maximum participation 
of members toward integrating the work of the organization with 
class instruction in agriculture. 

In almost every community throughout the country former FFA 
members now hold positions of leadership in farm, civic, and social 
organizations. Most of these individuals pay high tribute to the 
training they received as high-school students in the Future Farmers 
of America organization. Among the activities stressed as a part 
of the Future Farmer program of work are local, state, and national 
contests in public speaking. Boys are trained and are given many 
opportunities to acquire experience in expressing themselves and 
their ideas to groups. When they speak on farm subjects and 
respond to questions regarding their presentations, they develop 
both skill and self-confidence. Another activity, often conducted 
only on a state and local level, is parliamentary procedure com- 
petitions. Through such activities boys learn how to conduct proper 
and orderly group meetings and have an opportunity to demonstrate 
their ability in leadership teams. As a result of these two activities 
alone, many Future Farmer members rise to leadership positions, 
not only in their high-school student bodies but also later in adult 
groups within the community. 

Counseling for Higher Education in Agriculture 

Vocational education in agriculture was originally conceived as a 
terminal program leading to placement in farming. At the time 
such instruction was begun during its early history, only a small 
percentage of high-school students continued their education in the 
land-grant colleges and universities of our country. However, in 
recent years there has been a material change in this picture. The 
educational plans of an increasingly larger proportion of high-school 
graduates now include higher education. The records of many 
land-grant colleges show that a high percentage of their agricultural 
enrollments are made up of former students of vocational agri- 
culture. Frequently they enroll for post-high-school education with 
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the counsel, advice, and guidance of their teachers of vocational 
agriculture. 

A survey presently being conducted in California shows that the 
percentage of boys completing vocational agriculture who plan to 
continue their education in this professional field is almost identical 
with the percentage of high-school students as a whole who plan 
to continue their education beyond high school. The evidence is, 
therefore, that teachers of vocational agriculture are rendering a 
distinct service in encouraging students who have the capability 
to profit from higher education to develop these abilities and to 
continue their agricultural education. 

Educational Contributions of Vocational A9riculture 

During the 40 years vocational education in agriculture has been 
included among the curricular offerings of many of our smaller 
rural high schools, it has often taken the lead in the introduction 
of new educational procedures which later have been generally 
accepted and adopted. Those directly concerned with this program 
are sometimes accused of a lack of modesty in laying claim to having 
introduced some of these innovations, but there is evidence that 
many excellent instructional devices and procedures were in com- 
mon use in vocational agriculture long before they were generally 
adopted in other high-school subject areas. 

Vocational agriculture has also done much to alleviate one of the 
major problems of high schools everywhere, that of keeping stu- 
dents in school. Drop-outs always have been and continue to be a 
major concern of both large and small school systems. In many 
mral high schools agriculture has captured the interest of farm boys 
and kept them in high school a longer time. If these courses were 
not available, the chances are that many who have been graduated 
would have elected to drop out before graduation. 

Since the White House Conference on Education in 1955 and 
perhaps as an indirect result of that Conference, there seems to 
have been an upsurge-almost a rediscovery-of the problem ap- 
proach in teaching, especially in the secondary schools- Through 
the efforts of some of the early teacher educators in agricultural 
education, notably Professor W. H. Lancelot of Iowa State College, 
the problem approach to the teaching of vocational agriculture has 
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been an accepted method since the early 1920s. The practical 
nature of the subject matter and the fact that students had projects 
which were an immediate source of true-to-life problems requiring 
solution have been especially favorable to the use of such methods. 
There is considerable evidence to indicate that, as yet, the problem- 
solving method of teaching has probably had its greatest develop- 
ment and most effective use in the teaching of vocational agricul- 
ture. 

The value of student organizations as a means of developing ' 
leadership and citizenship already has been indicated in the brief 
reference to Future Farmers of America activities. In many smaller 
schools the organization of an FFA chapter has encouraged the 
development of other similar organizations. In these schools many 
of the substantial learning experiences have resulted from student 
participation in such activities. 

Probably no other single phase of our educational program has 
done more to bring parents into close contact with the affairs of 
the secondary school and with the progress and the problems of 
their youngsters than has vocational agriculture. Since each student 
carries on some form of supervised work-experience or project activi- 
ties, generally at home, it is mandatory that vocational agriculture 
teachers visit and confer with these boys to instruct and guide them 
in the conduct of these activities. Home projects necessarily involve 
the use of facilities on the farm, and parents, almost without excep- 
tion, are brought into the picture and become a part of the in- 
structional program of the school. The following statement made 
by one farmer would undoubtedly apply in thousands of cases 
throughout this country: "The only time any other teacher comes 
out here is when my boy is in trouble. Naturally, we welcome the 
vo-ag teacher s visits.” 

The value of using community resources in teaching at all levels 
is increasingly being recognized. This commendable development 
offers limitless possibilities for a meaningful and adap liable cur- 
ricular experience for children. Use of local resources and real ex- 
periences has been inherent in the teaching of vocational agriculture 
from its beginnings, for agriculture is not a subject which can be 
confined within a classroom. Realizing that the farms of the 
community offered a rich laboratory for putting into practice many 
of the principles and theories learned in the classroom, vocational 
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agriculture teachers long ago accepted this method of teaching. 
Even yet, unfortunately, agriculture departments are perhaps the 
only place in our total educational effort where one might report 
with confidence that community resources are regularly used. 

Departments of vocational agriculture also have pioneered in 
the use of lay advisory committees. Citizens committees and lay 
advisory committees for school systems as a whole only recently 
have come into rather general use. In many states lay advisory 
committees have been assisting in the planning of curriculum 
content and the use of facilities for vocational education in agricul- 
ture for a number of years. Like many other educational innova- 
tions the use of lay assistance is a procedure which has undergone 
major development in vocational programs before being adopted in 
other school activities. 

Instruction for Out-of-School Young Farmers 

The language of the National Vocational Educational Act implied 
that first consideration should given in vocational education m 
agriculture to the training of present farmers rather than prospec- 
tive farmers. As indicated earlier, major emphasis throughout the 
United States actually has been on the high-school program. But it 
should be pointed out that a great deal of attention has been given, 
especially in more recent years, to the instruction of out-of-school 
young farmers in the general age group of 18-30 years. These stu- 
dents, these young farmers, have real problems: problems of be- 
coming established in the farming occupation of their choice, prob- 
lems in finance, and problems in establishing a home and a family. 
It would appear that instruction for this group would offer some of 
the richest opportunities for worthwhile results. 

Educational programs designed for young faimers have not been 
completely successful, however. In spite of the fact that the number 
of young-farmer classes throughout the United States has increased 
and enrollments doubled within a 20-year period, this phase of voca- 
tional agriculture programs has never yet seemed to reach its full 
potential. Other educational agencies and organizations— the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service and the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, for example— have also attempted educational programs and 
organizations pointed directly toward serving the needs of this 
group. Surprisingly, none has met with particular success. 
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The objectives of instructional programs for young farmers 
through vocational agriculture departments in our schools have 
been to aid them in becoming successfully established in farming 
and to give assistance with the farming and farm management 
problems they encounter in their early efforts. In certain areas of 
the United States programs have been set up primarily as subject- 
matter classes covering rather specific agricultural units and enter- 
prises. Often little effort has been made to provide a social organ- 
ization which would bring these young farmers together on other 
than a formal class basis. 

In certain other parts of the United States— notably in Utah, 
California, and the Far West— a different approach has been used. 
Young-farmer organizations have been the central point, and the 
instruction given by teachers and visiting instructors has been more 
or less at the request of members of the organization to meet 
specific and immediate needs. Those who have participated in 
this type of program attest to the benefits they have received, both 
from the point of view of technical assistance and technical educa- 
tion as well as from the opportunity to socialize and to participate 
in an organization of young people with mutual interests. Yet, 
the fact is that the number of young farmers involved in these pro- 
grams has been small. 

Adult Evening Class Instruction 

Many leaders in agricultural education have seriously questioned 
whether vocational instruction in agriculture should ever have been 
attempted at the secondary level and given to boys of high-school 
age. It has been their feeling that the intent of the National Voca- 
tional Act was to give first attention to the training of established 
farmers and to improving the proficiency of their farm operation. 
As a result, evening class instruction for adult farm groups has been 
an integral part of the program of vocational education in agricul- 
ture for the past 40 years. Interest in this educational program has 
increased greatly during the past 20 years with enrollments growing 
from some 14,000 in 1936 to 272,000 in 1956. 

The success of adult programs has varied in different parts and 
sections of the United States, and it is rather interesting to speculate 
upon some of the reasons for this variation. Undoubtedly it has 
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had its greatest success in the South and perhaps in the great central 
region of the Com Belt. There has been relatively less attention 
given to it in the North Atlantic states and the states of the Pacific 
region. In areas where adult programs have met with most success, 
there is no question that it has made a major contribution to the 
improvement of farming and farm conditions in mral communities. 
Much value has resulted from bringing together groups of farmers 
interested in the production of a given farm commodity, giving 
them an opportunity to discuss mutual problems, and helping them 
become familiar with sources of technical information. Intrinsic 
in this program has been the interest of the agriculture teacher 
in following up the results of his instmction— visiting the farmers 
and assisting them in putting into practice some of the technical 
information and improvements discussed and discovered in the 
more formal class meetings. 

It is interesting to speculate on reasons why this program of in- 
struction has met with more success in the Southern and Central 
states than in other areas. A partial answer may lie in the size of 
the farms in these areas. The fact that there is less variation among 
farms with respect to the type of farming enterprise is probably 
another factor. The South and the Midwest traditionally have been 
a stronghold of the family-size farm. The farmer tends to be owner, 
operator, and manager; and the family furnishes much of the farm 
labor. The number of commodities produced tends also to be 
limited. Commonly all or a major percentage of the farms in a 
given community produce many like crops and are engaged in much 
the same general type of farming. Such circumstances encourage 
the organization of adult classes, for it becomes relatively easy to 
bring together a group of people interested in a particular kind of 
farming or in studying the problems of producing a given com- 
modity. 

Contrasted with this, agriculture in the Pacific Coast states con- 
sists, in part, of huge ranches and some of the larger corporation 
farms. There are also many extremely small farms in the irrigated 
and more intensively cultivated sections. The owner-manager of one 
of the large holdings needs far more specialized instruction than 
may be available through an adult evening class. Furthermore, 
when a farm operation assumes the proportions of an agricultural 
business rather than being a mode of life, more consultant services 
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are available. In addition to the opportunities for education through 
adult evening classes and through the assistance of the county agents 
in the Agricultural Extension Service, there are professional con- 
sultants and consultant services available from the many com- 
mercial concerns which buy from, sell to, or otherwise serve the 
farmer. In any event, commodity classes concerned primarily with 
farm production problems have met with little success in the Far 
West. In contrast, courses in farm mechanics— instruction in the 
care, adjustment, and repair of farm equipment— have been most 
successful in this region. This could be true because, with the de- 
velopment of large farm operations, the development of a highly 
mechanized type of farming follows naturally. 

In summary, then, there is little doubt that in those areas where 
adult instruction has met with favor, the contributions made to 
farming and to farm life have been material. On the other hand, it 
is recognized that while the total emollment now in high-school 
classes of vocational agriculture approaches a half million students, 
the enrollment in young-farmer classes is less than 50,000 and the 
number in adult evening classes is only about 275,000. It becomes 
evident that the values of young-farmer and adult classes lie more 
in their potential rather than in their actual contributions thus far. 



Wartime Training Courses 

Under sponsorship of the Rural War Production Training Pro- 
gram, courses were inaugurated at the beginning of World War 
II primarily to provide training in industrial skills for farm youth 
not needed on farms and employable in defense industries. How- 
ever, in a short time the war circumstances changed, and the pro- 
duction of food crops sufficient to feed ourselves, our armed forces, 
end our allies became the major objective of this training program. 
It has been said that perhaps no other appropriation made by 
Congress to stimulate increased food production contributed more 
to this end than did the appropriation made for the Rural War Pro- 
duction Training Program, which was carried on during the war 
largely through departments of vocational agriculture throughout the 
United States. 
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Some 4 million adults were enrolled in the courses sponsored by 
this program. In addition to the courses set up at the beginning 
of the war for the training of workers in industry, there were classes 
concerned with the adjustment, operation, and maintenance of 
farm machinery; in food production; food processing; and the 
training of farm workers. While fewer than 800,000 students en- 
rolled in all industrial shop courses, the numbers involved in the 
food production phases of this program are indicative of the em- 
phasis those areas received. There were 1.2 million enrolled in the 
farm machinery courses, 1.5 million in food-processing courses, and 
over 100,000 in the courses directed toward the training of farm 
workers. 

The courses concerned with the care, maintenance, and repair 
of farm machinery constituted a major contribution to rural America 
during the war years in themselves. Althou^ practically no new 
farm machinery was available during that time, farmers were asked 
to produce more critical food and fiber commodities than ever 
before. In addition, there was a shortage of farm labor, which 
in turn increased the demand for farm mechanization. This made 
it necessary for farmers to keep old machinery functioning as long 
as possible. The courses conducted in the farm shops of local 
departments of vocational agriculture proved to be one of the best 
answers to the needs of farmers in this respect. 

As an outgrowth of the food-processing courses, hundreds of 
school-community canneries were set up for processing the vege- 
tables and other crops produced by farm and rural families. 
Thousands of rural families were able to grow and process most 
of their own food needs, thereby releasing to the urban public, the 
armed forces, and our allies greater quantities of commercially 
produced and packed food crops. 

Because unpleasant recollections tend to be forgotten as quicldy 
as possible, memories tend to be short in recalling the frantic efforts 
of the war years. The accomplishments of the wartime training 
programs constituted a major contribution to mral Ameiica, how- 
ever. Many of the local school-community canneries established 
during that period, for example, are being operated today. They 
have been taken over by local boards of education for the con- 
tinued use of farm families and the rural communities these schools 
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Training of War Veterans for Farming 

The education in agriculture of farm veterans under the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944 (Public Law 346 and Public Law 
16) has been largely conducted under contracts between the 
Veterans Administration and either the state education agencies or 
individual schools whose departments of vocational agriculture 
were receiving federal assistance. In addition, specific arrange- 
ments for educational programs for veterans engaged in farming 
were provided early in 1946 through Public Law 377. This legisla- 
tion provided that a full-time training program involving full sub- 
sistence payments to the veteran should include both (a) organized 
group instruction in agriculture and related subjects of at least 
200 hours per year at an educational or training institution and 
(b) supervised work experiences on a farm or other agriculture 
establishment. 

It is estimated that about 1.6 million young men went into military 
service from the farms of the United States during World War II. 
The 838,000 veterans enrolled in the Institutional On-Farm-Train- 
ing Program by April 1951 was well over half of that total number. 
This is the largest adult program of systematic instruction in agri- 
culture, or indeed in any subject, ever conducted in this country. 
It was unusually effective in assisting veterans in becoming estab- 
lished in farming and in home and community life, and it con- 
stituted one of the greatest contributions which vocational educa- 
tion in agriculture has made to the rural communities of this coun- 
try. 

The objective of this program was to assist veterans in becoming 
successfully established in farming. A study in 1951, involving 
approximately a 2 percent sample of all veterans enrolled in these 
courses throughout the United States, shows some striking results 
of this educational program.® Directly traceable to this instruction 
was a general increase in the size of the veterans’ farms in all 
regions by approximately 6 percent, an increase in the animal 
units on their farms, and a decrease in the number who kept 
relatively few farm animals. Increases in farm receipts, total 
assets, net worth, and labor income were also noted. 



‘American Vocational Association. Educotion of Vetenns in Fotining. AVA Re- 
search Bulletin No. 5. Washington, D. C.; the Association, 1952. 96 p. 
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More important than these outcomes dealing specifically with 
improvement in agricultural practices, however, was the advance 
in the tenure status of enrollees in all regions. More than 77 per-^ 
cent of the veterans were farm owners or became farm owners 
between the time of their enrollment after the war and June 1951. 
There were other important by-products of this training program, 
too. Farm housing and general farm home conditions were ma- 
terially improved and veteran participation in community affairs 
was favorably affected. In general, these veterans of World War 
II were given assistance both in becoming successfully established 
in farming and in developing the kind of farm homes that make a 
valuable contribution to rural America’s way of life. 

A similar training program for the Korean veterans was estab- 
lished at the conclusion of that conflict. This program is being con- 
tinued today. Figures are not yet available to indicate the number 
being trained, but, inasmuch as the conduct of this program has 
objjectives and procedures similar to those utilized in the training 
of veterans of World War II, there is every reason to anticipate that 
the excellent results of the former program are also being realized 
in this later edition. 

The accomplishments of vocational instruction in agriculture in 
the training of youngsters of high-school age, young farmers, and 
families already engaged in farming have been great indeed, not 
only in improving their proficiency in farming as a business but 
also in the whole area of rural leadership. 

Present and Future Opportunities 

Dramatic changes are taking place in the agricultural picture of 
our country. Perhaps no period has seen so many and such far- 
reaching developments as have occurred in the past few years and 
are occurring today with an accelerated tempo. Although the 
number of people actively engaged in farming in the United States 
has decreased so that now perhaps fewer than 10 percent of those 
gainfully employed are in farming, the number of businesses which 
serve the farm has been increased substantially. 

It has been said that 40 percent of the working population in 
the United States is now involved either directly or indirectly in 
the processing and distribution of farm products or in the manu- 
facturing, distribution, and sale of goods and services to farmers. 
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The 10 percent of our population now engaged in producing food 
and fiber is capable of producing not only enou^ for our needs 
but a surplus. The increased mechanization of our farms and the 
rapid development of technological knowledge and skill have 
been largely responsible for the fact that fewer farmers today 
can produce adequately for our steadily increasing population. 

Similar developments, perhaps not so striking, but of almost 
equal importance are taking place in education. In many sections 
of the country, school enrollments, especially at the secondary- and 
post-high-school level, are increasing at a rapid rate. With our 
currently unprecedented elementary-school enrollments, these can 
be expected to continue to grow rapidly during the next few 
years. This influx of students will bring not only problems and 
challenges, but also increased opportunities for service through 
vocational education in agriculture. 

Training for Nonfarm Agricultural Occupations 

Whether or not vocational education in agriculture at the sec- 
ondary-school level should concern itself with the training for 
agricultural occupations other than farming is a highly contro- 
versial subject. Studies have shown that in agricultural businesses 
alone, i.e., those concerned primarily with providing goods and 
services to farmers, we have a growing number of occupations 
requiring a knowledge of and certain skill in farming. Placement 
opportunities in those areas are increasing. 

Appropriate training for these occupations requires a type of 
vocational education which in most instances will be less than 
college level. There are some dangers, however. The core of the 
educational program at the high-school level should still be subject 
matter. Program content and teaching methods that train for fann- 
ing and for placement in farming continue to be important. Training 
for the nonfarm agricultural occupations should be supplementary 
and should never dilute the original intent of vocational education 
in agriculture— to train for the farming occupations. 

It is highly probable that, important as training for agricultural 
occupations other than farming may be, agricultural businesses will 
discover that an educational program designed specifically for farm- 
ing may, in fact, be the best “general education” their employees 
could have. It is equally possible that the task of preparing for 
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these nonfarm occupations may well center at the post-high-school 
level and be accomplished in area vocational schools, junior colleges, 
or perhaps, increasingly, even through a four-year college program. 

Training hr Part-Time Farming 

Along with other changes in agriculture and farming has come the 
advent of the part-time farm. Surrounding almost any urban area 
are large numbers of small farms, some of which may be classified 
as part-time farms and others merely as rural residences. On many 
of these we find people with dual occupations, working in some 
trade or business in the city and also utilizing their small acreage 
to provide fruit, vegetables, and other food primarily for their 
family tables but sometimes also producing a surplus for sale. 
Although not commercially important, numerically these part- 
time farmers represent a large segment of our agricultural popu- 
lation. Training for people who prefer this mode of life may well be 
a concern in the future of vocational education not only in agri- 
culture but perhaps also in trade, industrial, and distributive educa- 
tion. 

Area Schools and Junior Colleges 

At the present time there appears to be an upsurge in interest 
in area schools to provide vocational and technical education at 
a post-high-school level. Significant is the development of the 
area vocational agricultural schools in Connecticut and of junior 
colleges, in a sense area schools, in many other states.* With 
youngsters spending more time in formal education, these current 
efforts may well be the beginnings of a trend toward expanding 
post-hi^-school vocational education. Many educational leaders 
have been advocating this development. As such programs are 
made available, there may come some lessening of the vocational 
education emphasis perhaps at the high-school and certainly at 
the junior high-school levels. It is probable that in such post- 
secondary schools as have been and will be established much can 
be done in the training for agricultural occupations other than 
farming, particularly for those employed in the distribution and 
processing of agricultural products and in the services provided 
to farmers. 

* For an analysis of the various types of area vocational schools which have been 
developed, see Chapter 7, p. 125-32. 
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High’School Courses in General Agriculture 

Although nonvocational or general courses in agriculture have 
been offered at the high-school level for many years, there ap- 
pears to be increased interest in this area. There is some evidence 
that even those schools which now offer a vocational program are 
expanding to include such courses. The content of some of those 
programs amounts to a combination of agriculture, homemaldng, 
and industrial arts in which an “improvement of rural living” 
theme is the emphasis. The course or courses often include land- 
scaping, home decorating, gardening, household maintenance and 
repair, and the like. It would appear that such courses have, if 
not a direct, certainly an indirect contribution to rural America 
and to agriculture as a whole. When they involve the boys and 
girls who, even thou^ they do not intend to enter agricultural 
occupations, will be engaged in business or professions which will 
bring them closely in touch with rural and farm people, will be 
consumers of agricultural products, and will be among the citizens 
who will share in making public policies affecting agriculture, these 
courses could make a real contribution. Careful attention must 
be given to the objectives of these courses, however. They can do 
much to bring about a more abundant and more satisfying type 
of rural life. On the other hand, if offered as watered-down voca- 
tional courses with objectives and instruction designed accord- 
ingly, they will fall far short of reaching their potential. 

The Necessity for Improved Counseling 

Although guidance and counseling services in our secondary 
schools are making marked improvement and receiving increased 
attention, there is still need for even more attention to this most 
important service, particularly in the field of agriculture.*^ Several 
factors contribute to this situation. No longer is farming the only 
agricultural occupation, nor is it the major one if considered in 
terms of the number of people engaged. Agricultural businesses 
have need for salesmen, consultants, managers, and skilled workers. 
Thousands of professional people are employed to provide serv- 
ices and assistance for farmers. Positions are increasing steadily in 

' For a more detailed description of the development, contributions, and potential 
of vocational guidance, see Chapter 16. 
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the agricultural extension service; in state and federal departments 
of agriculture; in federal, state, university, and commercial re- 
search organizations; and in secondary schools, junior colleges, 
and universities for teachers of agriculture. 

The Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities esti- 
mates that agriculture needs 15,000 new college graduates each 
year and that more than 12,000 of these individuals are needed 
for jobs in fields other than farming.^ In the face of this demand, 
the land-grant colleges of agriculture each year graduate only 
about 8500 students. An increasing percentage of high-school 
graduates are attending our colleges and universities. Many of 
the students enrolled in secondary-school programs of vocational 
agriculture are planning or should plan for some post-higb-school 
education. With the wider choice of agricultural occupations 
now available, the importance of improved counseling becomes 
obvious. 



Summary 

Vocational agriculture throughout the years has made its most 
important contributions in the area of training for fanning and in 
the development of rural leaders and citizens. In the future this 
important core of the program must be maintained. But, in con- 
junction with it, provision also should be made for training in 
other agricultural nonfami occupations, either at the senior high- 
school or post-high-school levels. Unless provision is made for 
agricultural instruction other than vocational, a serious dilution 
of vocational courses may result. 

Post-high-school education offered by the secondary school for 
adult farmers and for young farmers who are becoming established 
should receive increasing attention. Every effort should be made 
to realize the potential of this form of education in rural com- 
munities. If this is done, there is every reason to expect that the 
many valuable contributions of agricultural education in the past 
may be enhanced, if not overshadowed, by the accomplishments 
possible in the years to come. 

'Association of Land*Grant Colleges and Universities, National Project on 
Agricultural Conununication. Careers Ahead. East Lansing; Michigan State University, 
1955* 32p« 
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CHAPTER 11 



Business Education— Its Contributions 
and Opportunities 

\AniEmER A community is rural or urban, small 
or large, agricultural or industrial, it has a business life and its 
people have daily contact with business services. Regardless of 
age or occupation, people are involved in business activities which 
influence their home, school, club, church, job, and almost every 
other aspect of community life. 

This almost unrestricted influence of business in the lives of 
people gives rise to the coordinate purposes of an educational pro- 
gram for business competence. Every functional program of business 
education must (a) provide a broad base of consumer economic 
knowledge and (b) provide individuals with specific skills in busi- 
ness activities. 

Business education begins early in the school program. Infor- 
mation about the business aspects of a community as well as knowl- 
edge of certain elementary business skills is introduced in the 
early elementary grades, and the amount of business content steadily 
increases. Even a cursory analysis of the instructional content of 
arithmetic, social studies, and English m the elementary school 
will reveal a surprisingly large proportion of material drawn from 
the business world. Many basic business concepts are the illustra- 
tions and examples used at this level of the educational program. 
Thus, prevocational aspects of business training are an almost in- 
separable part of the elementary- and junior high-school program. 

At the high-school level, the program of business education be- 
comes more formalized and tends to be organized into the specific 
courses of a business curriculum. Increasing attention is given to 
the variety of occupational opportunities. Generally, in the first 

Arthur L. Walker, state supervisor, Business Education Service, State Department 
of Education, Richmond, Virginia, prepared the original draft of Chapter 11. 
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two years of high school, the business courses are devoted to extend- 
ing the knowledge, understandings, and skills useful to all consumers 
and to exploring business as a career. With this background, stu- 
dents are in a position to choose whether or not they want more 
intensive vocational preparation in the field of business and, if so, 
the particular area of concentration they would like to pursue. 

While the following discussion of business education deals 
primarily with tne more specific vocational aspects of the program, 
the broad emphasis business receives throughout the general educa- 
tion curriculum at elementary-, junior high-, and senior high-school 
levels must also be considered. They are very much a part of the 
total vocational program. 



Exploratory Experiences in Business 

Children’s interests are both broadened and sharpened by their 
participation in a variety of activities. As experiences cumulate 
and their background of knowledge increases, they have a basis for 
being more discriminating and more selective. They are thjn 
able to profit from more intensive work in some specialized area in 
which they have par'^'icular interests and aptitudes. 

Information About Business 

Many consider “exploratory experiences” in the area of voca- 
tions an important aspect of the junior high-school program. The 
specific way in which schools go about acquainting students with 
general occupational information takes many forms, however. Some- 
times they actually organize a course on “Occupations”; sometimes 
it is part of a group guidance program; sometimes it is handled 
through a special unit in the social studies curriculum. Often the 
exploratory course includes actual experiences in home economics, 
shop, agriculture, business, or other areas in addition to the more 
general “information” approach. The purposes of such a multiple 
exploratory course include introducing students to various occupa- 
tional or avocational areas in which they may have interest and 
familiarizing them with occupational requirements, possibilities, 
and local training opportunities. 

Generally, at about eighth-grade level and through some type of 
exploratory experience students have their first direct contact with 
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the business or “commercial” teacher. How much is accomplished 
toward business orientation depends, of course, upon how much time 
is allocated to such an orientation program. Usually some attention 
is given to consumer economics, to occupational opportunities in 
the business field, and to the business education program available 
in the local school. Most authorities in business education agree 
that this short-term exploratory program is defensible only when 
used for providing information and developing areas of interest. 
The inclusion of instruction in such specific skills as shorthand, 
typing, bookkeeping, filing, or the use of office machines is seriously 
questioned at this level. 

General Business Training 

One of the truly significant developments in the business educa- 
tion curriculum during the last decade has been the steady growth 
of enrollment in the General Business course at the ninth- or tenth- 
grade level. Originally called Junior Business Training, it is largely 
an exploratory or introductory course in the business field. Its 
exploratory purposes together with the advanced maturity of stu- 
dents in these grades tend to negate the need for the unit approach 
mentioned above. 

General Business has been aptly referred to as a course in ele- 
mentary economics. Much of its content deals with such basic 
business and economic concepts as (a) the production and distri- 
bution of economic goods and services, (b) the organizational and 
operational framework for doing business, and ( c ) financial manage- 
ment in business enterprises. The popularity of this beginning 
course is evidenced not only by the rapid growth in enrollment 
but also by the increasing number of textbooks and other instruc- 
tional materials being developed. 

Business Education tor Consumer Efficiency 

People earn their livelihoods by producing commodities, provid- 
ing seivices, buying and selling goods, and investing and saving 
money. The business life of an agricultural community relates 
closely to the growing and marketing of crops, livestock, or poultry. 
The operation of even a small farm involves legal contracts, labor 
laws, insurance, credit, investment, record keeping, and communi- 
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cation services. Rural children, therefore, whether living on a 
farm or in a village, are inevitably surrounded by business activi- 
ties. In a very real sense the)' live in a laboratory environment with 
an opportunity to study and observe the business practices and 
procedures w’hich they will use increasingly as they mature. 

Many of the basic economic concepts which young people need 
to develop in order to be efficient producers and consumers can be 
taught by drawing upon the normal business activities of the local 
community. Every community provides limitless opportunities. 
In a local context, the various general areas of business activity 
take on special importance. 

Using Financial Services 

Finance is a center of interest and the object of serious study 
both in and out of school from childhood to old age. The manage- 
ment of a personal budget is a matter of vital importance whether 
income is in the form of a weekly allowance, an annual salary, or 
Social Security payments. Decisions have to be made concerning 
income disbursement. One may spend all of his current income, he 
may postpone spending through saving, or he may spend future 
income through credit. Credit and the importance of personal in- 
tegrity in the use of money and credit are concepts which may be 
taught early. An understanding of sources of credit such as com- 
mercial banks or building and loan companies and various types of 
credit such as installment buying or deferred payment purchases 
and their relative advantages and disadvantages are important 
to the efficient consumer. 

Using Communication Facilities 

The ability to communicate clearly and forcefully is a skill of 
great importance in business as well as in social life. Articulate ex- 
pression, both written and oral, must be an integral part of training 
for effective living in a business community. Its development is not 
the exclusive or even major province of the business education 
teacher, but the area of business is rich with opportunities to develop 
special skill through direct practical application. Effective use of 
the telephone and its importance to business activity are under- 
standings which can be developed in the general business course 
and in the vocational office practice experiences provided later in 
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the program. Basic principles of written communication find ex- 
pression in letters of inquiry, orders for merchandise, applications 
for jobs, letters of appreciation, and letters of adjustment or com- 
plaint— all are within the purview of business education for consumer 
use. 

Savings and Invastments 

The development of concepts of saving and investment is im- 
portant to both business and personal efficiency. The practice of 
xhrift is a necessary phase of training for business, and all young 
people should be acquainted with the desirability and the process 
of opening a savings account at the local bank. The principle of 
stock ownership in business corporations by many millions of 
individuals in order that sufficient capital can be available to finance 
the manufacture and distribution of goods should be part of the 
training. Only by understanding that large corporations depend 
upon many thousands of small stockholders for working capital can 
the corporate nature of American business be understood and the 
free enterprise system comprehend3d and appreciated. Moreover, 
this understanding is important to the concepts of risk, growth, and 
dividends. In many rural communities, these concepts can be 
developed most effectively throng the study of cooperative busi- 
ness operations. 

Taxation 

A realization of the importance of taxes can often be developed 
through a study of the great variety of local, county, state, and 
national governmental services. The postal service, the various 
protective services for national security and individual safety, pro- 
tection against fire, provision of educational opportunities, the 
construction and maintenance of streets, sewers, highways, water 
systems, and forest reserves, and the many other governmental 
services give a basis for understanding that taxes are necessary for 
defraying the costs of government and public services. The future 
citizen also needs to understand how taxes are levied, collected, 
and expended. He must understand that ownership of wealth 
imposes an obligation to support the agencies that protect the value 
of ownership. 
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Home Ownership 

The economics of owning a home as opposed to renting and 
tenancy are areas within the experience of all young people. Meth- 
ods of financing the purchase of a home or farm, interest, taxes, 
insurance, the cost of utilities, and home maintenance all provide 
extremely important and interesting approaches to functional mathe- 
matics. They are essential concepts to all future homemakers if 
they are to be effective consumers. 

Consumer Buying 

All young people can profit from an organized study of how to 
make the consumer dollar of maximum usefulness in satisfying his 
needs and wants. Booklets or pamphlets which discuss the selec- 
tion and purchase of home furnishings, life insurance, wearing 
apparel, home appliances, automobiles, and a whole array of avail- 
able goods and services are most useful materials in the business 
field. They contribute directly to consumer education. An analysis 
of the advertisements in local newspapers, comparative prices of 
competitive articles, the practices and advantages of .special sales 
events, and information about new products, where they can be pur- 
chased, and how they may be used are important and useful areas 
of concern. Each contributes to an understanding of business 
operation and to sound personal financial management. 

Record Keeping 

The importance of keeping adequate and accurate records can be 
developed through real home and community experiences. Many 
rural young people actually get a start with practical record keep- 
ing tlurough such 4-H Club projects as raising chickens, a calf, a lit- 
ter of pigs, or other similar activity. Experiences of this kind 
contribute directly to cost accounting of a more formal type. Oppor- 
tunities for relating organized record-keeping procedures to practical 
business experiences within the community are readily available 
to every business teacher, and the development of individual ability 
in keeping accurate records is necessary for consumer efficiency. 

The foregoing areas are illustrative of the wide range of business 
activities likely to affect every individual. While all can be con- 
sidered as content for a program of general education, they are also 
part of vocational education in the field of business. Any actual 
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differences in the general and vocational approaches would depend 
mainly on the emphasis given and the intensiveness of the study. 
Each of the areas of understanding identified has been described 
in simple fashion primarily because this broad approach to business 
problems and practices tends to be the usual procedure in intro- 
ductory business courses (with more detailed development reserved 
for a more highly specialized vocational context ) and to emphasize 
that the teacher of business does not need to deal with abstract con- 
cepts. Every community— the agricultural service center, the mining 
town, the fishing village, or the metropolitan area with its multi- 
faceted business complex— is literally surrounded by an abundance 
of opportunities for using local activities as the basis for fundamental 
business education. 



Business Education for Occupational Use 

The focus of this Yearbook is upon educational programs which 
will provide the specific training individuals need to perform com- 
petently in a specialized vocational area. There are some who 
question whether the secondary-school program should include 
occupational training or whether this phase of education should be 
deferred to post-high school or college in favor of a more thorough 
grounding in general education. The point of view held here is that 
the most appropriate answer to such questioning will be found by 
a careful consideration of the nature of school enrollment, the 
proportion of students who graduate, and the opportunities for full- 
time, post-high-school employment. It has been well established 
that a large proportion of high-school graduates do not go on to a 
college or technical school on a full-time basis. In many rural com- 
munities the secondary school is terminal for 60 to 70 percent of the 
students. 

Another question frequently raised concerns whether secondary 
schools can offer vocational business education of suflBcient quality 
to meet the requirements of jobs. This question actually has been 
answered (and rather emphatically) in the past decade by the large 
number of graduates who have gone directly into business offices 
and been highly successful. Secondary schools can and do prepare 
young people for highly effective performance in business employ- 
ment. 
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Some individual students defer election of the business field as 
the area in which they will seek employment until after they com- 
plete high school. Unless they have had specific training they 
usually find it necessary to enroll in a specialized business school, 
a technical school ofiFering business courses, or an adult program 
where the training opportunities are provided. Other individuals 
who choose business as their vocational field while they are still in 
high school are generally able to acquire much of the necessary 
training as part of their regular program. Regardless of where the 
training is provided, and a case could be made to substantiate the 
need for both types of programs, it would need to include certain 
common types of training opportunities. 

Areas of Specialization in Business Training 

Just as in any field of work, business offers employment opportuni- 
ties covering a wide range of training requirements— from certain 
semiskilled sorting and filing jobs to managerial and executive posi- 
tions. Since entrance to the higher levels of business responsibility 
is gained through college and university preparation in the field of 
business administration with emphasis on economics, merchandis- 
ing, consumer research, and other special areas of study, or through 
experience and promotion within a particular business organization, 
the discussion of vocational business education here is limited to the 
skilled and semiskilled clerical levels. It is primarily to these em- 
ployment areas that vocational programs are directed, and it is in 
these areas that beginning employment opportunities are <iyailable 
and increasing. This can be seen from the fact that the clerical labor 
force of this country increased from 6.75 million in 1940 to almost 
9 million in 1958. The importance of clerical training for rural as 
well as urban youth is emphasized by the large proportion of the 
millions of recruits for clerical work who are drawn from rural areas. 
It has been estimated that approximately 25 million workers entered 
clerical occupations during the past 10 years with an average tenure 
of from three to four years. Of this number, nearly half came from 
rural areas or smaller communities. 

The range of specific occupational opportunities in the business 
field is expanded greatly by the nature of inany individual business 
operations. File clerks, typists, stenographers, bookkeepers, mail 
clerks, cashiers, receptionists, payroll clerks, machine operators of 
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many kinds, telephone operators, and administrative secretaries are 
some of the general types of positions available. The number in- 
creases steadily, and each can lead to a variety of opportunities for 
increased responsibility and improved occupational status. 

Even the smaller rural schools having but one or two business 
teachers can offer a program which emphasizes at least two, perhaps 
three, different areas of occupational specialization. Initial courses 
such as general business, elementary typewriting, bookkeeping, and 
business law are generally considered basic and common background 
for all the occupational areas in business. Areas of specialization 
normally provided are (a) bookkeeping-clerical, (b) stenographic, 
and ( c) selling occupations. Rural secondary schools provide a sub- 
stantial service to both the national economy and the individuals 
who receive training when they organize a sound vocational pro- 
gram for each of these three areas of business employment. The 
following chart illustrates a possible sequence of courses which most 
smaller high schools can offer in an effective and differentiated pro- 
gram in business education. 



Table I. Differentiated Program in Business Education 

(Minimum Offering) 



Tear Given 


Bookkeeping-Clerical Stenographic Selling 

Program Program Program 


First Year 


No specialized courses in business education given 


Second Year 


General Business 1 * General Business 1 * General Business 1 * 

Typewriting I 1 Typewriting I 1 Typewriting I 1 


Third Year 


Bookkeeping I or Shorthand 1 1 Record Keeping 1 

Record Keeping 1 Typewriting II 1 Distribution I 1 

Typewriting II 1 


Fourth Year 


Clerical Practice 1 Shorthand-Tran- Distribution II 1 

Cooperative scription 1 Cooperative 

Work Training 1 Record Keeping Work Training 1 

or Cooperative 
Work Training 1 


• Indicates the approximate number of Carnegie Units of Credit usually gi/en. 



It should be emphasized that the few courses included in the above 
chart indicate what is considered a minimum program for each of 
the areas of specialization. Where a brollSter program of instruction 
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can be given and courses in business law, business arithmetic, eco- 
nomics, and office machines offered, it generally is desirable for 
high-school students to begin the specialized business program in 
their first year. 

Future Business Leaders of America 

High-school and college students enrolled in business education 
courses have an opportunity in most schools to supplement their 
formal training through participation in the activities of the Future 
Business Leaders of America. This national youth organization, 
operating as part of the regular school program and guided by busi- 
ness teachers, school administrators, and businessmen, provides 
young people with additional educational and vocational experiences 
and special opportunities to develop leadership abilities. 

As a special-interest activity group, local FBLA chapters select 
and carry out projects designed to increase both student and public 
understanding of the business education program and to help indi- 
vidual students make intelligent choices with respect to business 
occupations. Planning and sponsoring exhibits and demonstrations 
of business machines and equipment; visiting various business 
offices to observe workers, study procedures, and inspect equipment; 
participating in radio and TV shows which describe the business 
education program of the school and the career opportunities avail- 
able to students who receive specific technical training; and inter- 
viewing or conducting discussions with commmiity business leaders 
regarding local occupational opportunities in the business field are 
illustrative of club projects. The contributions of such activities to 
the local school and to individual students are many. Business 
teachers find that the leadership experiences and projects encourage 
an improvement of scholarship, promote school loyalty, and 
strengthen the confidence of young people in themselves and in 
their work. 

Adult Education Programs 

While the foregoing discussion deals almost exclusively with 
vocational business training for high-school students, many smaller 
communities also carry on (or could carry on) a program for adults. 
The objectives of adult programs are usually the upgrading or re- 
training of people already employed and those who wish to prepare 
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themselves for employment. The programs also offer adults an 
opportunity to develop practical business skills useful in the home, 
and many actually enroll for this purpose. 

The major difference between adult programs and those offered 
high’school students is not so much in course content (except as 
the maturity of individuals is taken into account ) or in the specific 
business skills developed as it is the time given to the program and 
the tendency for adults interested in the business area to concen- 
trate upon specialized courses only. Whereas high-school students 
need to spread their vocational training over three or four yea^s 
in order to complete other requirements for graduation, most adults 
limit their selection of courses to those needed to qualify them for 
employment or promotion. In this way many adults are able to 
achieve a high level of vocational proficiency in a relatively shorter 
time. 

Throughout the larger and smaller communities of the country 
thousands of adults are taking courses in typewriting, record keep- 
ing, shorthand, business machines, business correspondence, busi- 
ness law, business arithmetic, and business management. Such 
offerings provide an extensive, valuable, and popular service in the 
field of adult education. The high enrollment in these courses 
attests to both the interest of the public and the functional nature 
of the training given. 

Business Education Facilities 

Part of the success of a business education program depends 
upon the availability of suitable physical facilities. This applies 
particularly to the vocational phases of the program where in- 
struction and practice must simulate actual working conditions as 
nearly as possible. 

Accommodating the increasing secondary-school enrollments and 
the demands resulting from continuing district reorganization and 
consolidation in rural areas will require a substantial amount of new 
school building construction. With this particularly in mind, spe- 
cial emphasis is given here to the characteristics of functional facili- 
ties and equipment needed for a business education program. The 
actual number, size, and arrangement of rooms must be determined 
in each locality, of course, by such factors as the school enrollment, 
the business training needs and vocational interests of students. 
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and the nature and extent of employment opportunities in the 
community and adjacent areas. 

As teachers, supervisors, and school administrators take stock 
of current and future building needs, they will find it necessary in 
the business education area to consider both the size and type of 
furniture as well as the nature of machines when they plan type- 
writing, bookkeeping, and ofiice practice rooms. Width of desks, 
tables, or other work stations has direct relationship to the length 
and width of a room. Electrical outlets should be planned for type- 
writing and ofiBce practice rooms; and storage cabinets, work coun- 
ters, chalkboards, and tackboards provided in teaching areas where 
they are needed. 

Types of Specialized Rooms 

Several types of rooms for special or multiple purposes are needed 
for an effective business education program. The size of each and the 
work space provided for pupils will be dependent upon the kind 
of furniture and equipment to be installed, the number of work 
stations, the built-in facilities, and tht nature of class activities. 
As a guide to planning, the following descriptions and generally 
accepted standards may be useful. 

Typewriting Room. Each typewriting station should have a table no 
smaller than 18" x 34" and a chair. Typewriting tables are best arranged 
in pairs. 

Space is needed in the front of the classroom and at individual typewriting 
stations for teacher demonstrations. Storage cabinets, filing cases, and a 
teacher desk are necessary. 

If duplicating is a part of the typewriting course, space is needed for both 
spirit and stencil duplicators on stands and for a collating table (or 
counter) for assembling materials. 

If a stron^y directional natural li^t is present and copy holders are not 
used, the room arrangement should be such that the bri^test somrce of 
li^t is at the right of pupils; otherwise typing copy will be in shadow 
or poorly illuminated. 

A room 30' x 36' will adequately accommodate 30 to 36 typewriting sta- 
tions. One of the disadvantages of a ^pewriting room is Aat, except for 
the transcription of shorthand notes, it is unsuited for use by other classes. 

Bookkeeping-Shorthand Room. A bookkeeping or shorthand work station 
requires approximately the same space as a typewriting station, h. Its 
furnishing would be somewhat different. A fiat-topp^ table approxi- 
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mately 20" x 40" is desirable. A room SO' x 30' will adequately house 25 
students. 

Office Practice Laboratory. Space should be provided in the office practice 
room for various ^q>es of work stations— secretarial, office machines, type- 
writing, assembling, filing, duplicating. These work stations require 
tables and chairs of different sizes and types. 

Sufficient provision of space between work stations should be made to 
permit the movement of the teacher and students from one work station 
to another while a class is in progress. Identical work stations may be 
grouped together. 

The office training laboratory should be equipped and arranged to ap- 
proximate a business office as nearly as possible. A room 30' x 34' is 
generally adequate for a class of 25 students when machines are taught 
on a rotation schedule. 

When the laboratory is properly located, it may be used as an auxiliary 
room for shorthand-transcription, bookkeeping, and advanced typewriting 
groups, but it does not lend itself well to use by other classes. 

Multipurpose Classroom. A multipurpose business classroom is one 
equipped with specially designed furniture to give proper facilities for 
teaching a variety of business subjects within Ae one room. It is often 
a practical arrangement for smaller schools having only one business 
teacher and classes smaller Aan normally could be taught. It also lends 
itself well to multiple-class teaching-teaching students in separate courses 
in Ae same room at the same time. 

A multipurpose classroom can be equipped for teaching any of the fol- 
lowing combinations: 

1. Typewriting, bookkeeping, shorthand-transcription 

2. Bookkeeping, shorAand-transcription, office practice 

3. Typewriting, shorAand-transcription, bookkeeping, clerical practice. 

Furniture for a multipurpose business classroom usually consists of an 
L-shaped, two-level table with a swivel (secretarial-type) chair. The 
L-shaped table provides room for Ae office machine or typewriter at Ae 
side wiA sufficient table space in front for other instructional activities. 

The typical L-shaped table measures 36" x 40" and, wiA a swivel chair, 
each pupil station requires about 10 square feet of floor area. 

When clerical or office practice is taught in a multipurpose classroom, 
space should be provided for at least one double-pedestal secretarial desk 
in addition to the L-shaped tables. 

A multipurpose room 30' x 36' will accommodate 25 to 30 pupils depend- 
ing upon Ae combination of classes for which Ae room is used. Equip- 
ping this type of classroom should be considered in schools where Ae 
usual typewriting room or office practice laboratory would be v ac ant 
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for several periods in a day because their fur nish ings do not lend them- 
selves easily to other types of classroom activity. 

Other Business Classrooms. Such courses as general business, business 
law, and business arithmetic can be taught efiFectively in a regular or gen- 
eral school classroom. These courses may also be taught in the bookkeep- 
ing room or in a multipurpose classroom. 

The Number of Specialized Rooms 

Always a consideration in planning a new building or the use of 
existing space is the determination of how many specialized rooms 
will be needed. An extensive study of students enrolled in each of 
the business education courses ofiPered by 408 high schools in Vir- 
ginia during the 1957-58 school year illustrates one approach that 
may be helpful. It was found, for example, that the enrollment in 
beginning typewriting was about double that in general business 
and more than four times that in business arithmetic. See Table 2. 

Coupled with the average proportion of students in each of the 
business courses shown in Table 2 are the desirable and maximum 
number of students recommended for eflFective teaching in each 
course and the type of specialized room which might be used. 

To the extent that the percentages of total enrollment in other 
areas would be somewhat similar to those in Virginia, it could be 
determined in the planning stages that in a 350-pupil high school, 
25 pupils (7 percent) would be in an advanced typing class. If 
the total enrollment were over 450 pupils, the school would probably 
need to plan for two sections of this course. On the basis of these 
estimates the expected enrollment in shorthand-transcription in 
these same schools would be 7 and 9 pupils respectively. Using the 
desirable and maximum class size recommendations, it is relatively 
easy for any school to determine the number of sections of each 
course that will be needed and, depending on the course offering, 
the number and type of specialized classrooms that should be pro- 
vided. 

It should be noted that one of the limiting factors to any wide use 
of the specific percentages shown in Table 2 is that some of the 
courses for which smaller proportions of students are indicated 
were not actually offered by all of the schools surveyed. In an 
individual school where all of the courses in a business education 
program are offered the percentage of the total school enrollment in 
each could easily be higher than the average figures shown. The 
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analysis is included here primarily because it represents a very 
useful approach to planning building needs and could easily be 
adapted in any area or by any local school system. 

Securing and Holding Business Teachers 

Although problems of recruiting and retraining well-qualified 
teachers are not unique to business education, they tend to be more 
severe than in many other fields. Maintaining a competent and 
experienced teaching staflF in business education is a most important 
area of concern. Two forces militate a^inst long tenure for com- 
petent business teachers. 

An analysis of the tenure of business teachers shows an annual 
turnover ranging from 27 to 33 percent. Since a majority (but by 
no means all) of the teachers of business are women, the largest 
single reason for this high turnover is marriage and the subse- 
quent rearing of a family. While some of these women return to 
teaching after their children are grown (or at least attending school) 
and then constitute a stable segment of the profession, the exodus 
of younger teachers continues. In addition to the problem of re- 
cruiting, this situation also means that business teachers more than 
those in any other vocational field tend both to be inexperienced in 
teaching and to have less than a desirable amount of occupational 
experience as a background. 

The second factor that makes securing and holding business 
teachers extremely difficult lies in the fact that the same training 
tiliat prepares a business teacher is also preparation for a business 
office. Opportunities in business are often more attractive, and the 
proportion of college majors in business education who enter 
teaching is sometimes small. The salaries paid stenographers and 
secretaries often exceed teacher salary schedules. It is not uncom- 
mon, in fact, to find a high-school business graduate beginning 
employment at a salary higher than that paid his teacher. The 
more attractive working hours and absence of social pressures also 
tend to encourage a high proportion of college graduates to prefer 
business to entering upon a teaching career. 

These problems of teacher shortage and teacher tenure are in- 
herent in every circumstance where relatively low salaries are paid 
to people readily employable elsewhere and when the field has not 
yet been able to attract a sufficiently high proportion of men. 
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Summary 

In a variety of forms, business education extends from the early 
elementary grades to the occupational and special-interest needs of 
adults. In each stage its most important function is to develop 
business and economic literacy. 

In the elementary grades the business aspects of community life 
offer numerous opportunities for teaching. At the junior high level 
the exploration of business problems, the principles of economic 
efficiency, and the skills necessary for competitive participation as 
producer or consumer of economic goods or services are areas which 
can constructively be developed. At the senior high level the special 
interests developed earlier in exploratory activities can be pursued 
more selectively and intensively. Both producer and consumer 
skills may be developed sufficiently to permit effective participation 
in a business community. 

In a sense, business education is a special offering in American 
schools. It has its own distinctive space and equipment require- 
ments and problems of teacher recruitment and retention. Yet, 
it serves the general and special interests of all students. Its con- 
tributions to education in both rural and urban areas are likely 
to enlarge as the problems of business increasingly grow in number 
and complexity. 



CHAPTER 12 



Distributive Education— Its 
Contributions and Opportunities 

T HE SUCCESSFUL school administrator is the edu* 
cational leader in his community. In a sense, he is a “salesman” for 
a high quality educational program. He must continuously be alert 
to the results of the educational program provided by his com- 
munity, just as a successful sales manager in business studies the 
product he sells, the men who sell it, and the characteristics of 
prospective buyers. The sales manager must know what is accom- 
plished through his sales efforts and sales organization. His keeping 
informed requires continuous supervision and study and what might 
be called a “sixth sense.” So it is with the school administrator. 

In every community, large or small, administrators should be 
seeking clues to the effectiveness and appropriateness of the edu- 
cational program provided: How many students, for example, drop 
out of school between the eighth and the twelfth grades? What 
percentage of graduates enter jobs in the sales field? Other ques- 
tions are equally important: In what fields of work do graduates 
get their first jobs? What vocational training is provided in the 
school and what job mobility is feasible with this training? What 
are the local employment opportunities? How do regular employ- 
ment channels extend from and to the local community? 

Answers for such questions are too frequently avoided, ignored, 
or oversimplified. But these questions grow out of the real problems 
confronting students in every school community. They are the 
problems of students with a wide range of ability, interest, and 
purpose. They beg scrutiny of the purposes of education itself. 
They present challenges that must be accepted. 

William B. Logan, head, Teachei* Training, Distributive Education, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio, prepared the original draft of Chapter 12. 
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The Challenge to Distributive Ediucation 

Pronouncements recognizing the values inherent in organized 
vocational preparation for youth and adults appear frequently in 
educational literature. From the Seven Cardinal Principles through 
the Imperative Needs of Youth the inclusion of preparation for 
vocational competence as an integral part of a community’s educa- 
tional program has had a share of the emphasis. The first of the 
Imperative Needs, for example, states: 

All youth need to develop salable skills and those understandings and atti- 
tudes that make the worker an intelligent and productive participant in 
economic life. To this end, most youth need supervised work experience 
as well as education in the skills and knowledge of their occupations. ^ 

In every community where an educational program is provided 
there exists an unmistakable partnership between the school and 
business and industrial operations. On the one hand, there is con- 
tinuing need in business and industry for qualified personnel to staff 
broadening and expanding enterprises. The school, at the same 
time, needs the counsel of business and industry in order to make 
certain that its training programs are meaningful and realistic. The 
school also needs cooperative assistance so that facilities of the 
business and industrial establishment in the community might be 
used as training laboratories. I 

The Field of Distributive Education 

Distributive education is one of the more recent additions to 
vocational programs. Because of this, many teachers, school ad- 
ministrators, and other workeris in education actually have a limited 
understanding of what "distributive education” is or includes. 

The field of distributive education embraces retail, wholesale, and 
service types of business. It is a big field. The number of people 
involved in distributive occupations is so large that this group rep- 
resents one of the three largest occupational clusters in the economic 
system of our country. The field ranks first in terms of the number 
of operating businesses. Moreover, it is a field which extends into 
every community, regardless of size, and its work schedule is 52 

^National Education Association and American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, Educational Policies Commission. Education for All Youth. Washington, 
D.C.: the Commission, 1944. p. 225. 
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weeks of every year. It can be conservatively estimated that one of 
every eight employed persons in the United States is involved in 
wholesale or retail trade or in some other miscellaneous distributive 
occupation. 

The worker in a distributive occupation is engaged in either direct 
or indirect contact with a customer. Distributive occupations in- 
clude the sales and service personnel in food stores, hardwares, 
general merchandise stores, grain elevators, milk plants, and farm 
equipment agencies. They include the sales and service personnel 
in the various types of wholesale establishments, in cleaning and 
dyeing shops, laundries, and shoe repair businesses. And they in- 
clude door-to-door salesmen, advertising and display personnel, and 
management at all levels in wholesale, retail, and service business. 

It can be seen, then, that distributive education prepares its grad- 
uates for a wide variety of occupations. In addition to the types of 
work situations indicated above, the following job titles are further 
illustrative of this diversity: 



Advertising manager 

Buyer 

Canvasser 

Cashier 

Copywriter 

Display manager 

Fashion coordinator 

Illustrator 

Manufacturers’ representative 
Merchandise manager 



Wholesale drug salesman 



Personal shopper 
Personnel director 
Rack jobber 
Restaurant hostess 
Service station manager 
Supermarket manager 
Traffic manager 
Training director 
Waitress 



Until the establishment of distributive education programs very 
few of the vast number of people entering into these and similar 
occupations had the benefit of specific training for their jobs. Now, 
however, increasingly larger numbers have both the background 
of training and the work experience that a vocational program in the 
distributive field can provide. 



The Demand far Distributive Education 

The development of vocational education programs for distribu- 
tive occupations evolved from the changing nature of economic 
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activity in tJiis country. When retail stores were small, it was rel- 
atively easy for a young person to "learn the ropes.” The proprietor 
was close to the entire operation and “on call” to every customer. 
But as early as 1900 department stores and other specialized retail 
and wholesale establishments began to develop in those industrial 
areas having relatively large concentrations of population. 

Although the development of such retail outlets greatly expanded 
the range of available merchandise, the close relationship that had 
once existed between store owner and customer and even the re- 
lationships between the store owner and his employees were much 
reduced. Consequently, salespeople had to learn through trial and 
error, a system extremely costly to both owner and consumer. Train- 
ing programs of some type were inevitable. 

In recent years the need for training programs in the distributive 
field has become more acute. Department stores have become larger 
and their departments more specialized; the number of independent 
specialty shops has increased greatly; and, more recently, super- 
markets for a variety of purposes have been developed. Yet, none 
but the very largest of these merchandising operations is of sufficient 
size to provide a thorough and varied training program for its 
employees. 

In various communities throughout the country there developed 
a recognition of the importance of training for the increasing num- 
ber of people entering distributive occupations. In some communi- 
ties a high level of leadership and cooperation resulted in a willing- 
ness on the part of both the schools and business organizations to 
undertake the type of educational program for which there was such 
great demand. These programs, when established, were almost 
immediately successful; however, widespread development of similar 
programs in many communities was relatively slow until 1946, when 
distributive education was included among those vocational fields 
for which federal financial assistance was authorized. Since then 
growth has been most rapid; for example, during the first 10 years 
in which federal financial help has been available, enough distribu- 
tive education programs were organized to provide training for 
over a quarter million pupils. The rate of the enrollment increase in 
distributive education has been almost phenomenal. 

The importance of efficient distribution is continuously empha- 
sized by the delicate balance that exists within our economy. 
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National prosperity depends upon full employment, which results 
from high-level consumption. And consumption depends to a large 
extent upon good salesmanship and sound merchandising practices. 
As demonstrated during World War II, our capacity to produce can 
be, within limits, readily expanded. We can produce more than 
we can consume. Continued high production is impossible, however, 
without a comparable hi^ level of consumption. Full employment 
for the 20 to 30 million workers in our factories depends upon the 
sale of what they produce. EiBScient mass distribution and e£Fective 
salesmanship are essential to our national well-being. The goods 
sold by one salesperson represent pay checks for more than 75 
men and women in factories and oiBSces and on farms. 

During much of our industrial development attention has been 
directed chiefly toward increased production. Only in recent years 
has comparable attention been given to distribution. We have 
learned the hard way about surpluses, that goods produced and not 
sold are liabilities. An even greater concern with distribution can 
be expected in the future. 

What Research Has Revealed 

The flndings of studies of business operations in the distribution 
fleld point clearly to the importance of proper training. The follow- 
ing are high li^ts of a number of studies: 

• Of the total number of retail stores in the United States, 84.4 
percent are independent businesses with fewer than flve em- 
ployees, including the proprietor. Their rate of failure in some 
years has been as high as 25 percent of the total number operat- 
ing. Few of these merchants had speciflc training for the 
management responsibilities with which they were regularly 
confronted. Lack of training was a serious handicap not only to 
individual merchants but to their employees and the public as 
well. Properly trained management and employees reduce the 
number of small business failures. 

• Those who establish a new retail business have only two chances 
out of three of remaining in business for one year, an even chance 
of remaining in business for two years, and only two chances in 
five of lasting three years. Properly trained persons entering busi- 
ness or management improve the odds for a successful venture. 
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* Failures of retail businesses in the United States can be classified 
very simply according to the major cause of failure as follows: 



Due to faults of those failing 81.5% 

Not due to faults of those failing 18.5 



100 . 0 % 

When retail business aspirants are properly informed, many of the 
faults leading to failure can be eliminated. 

• The labor turnover in full-time distributive occupations is esti- 
mated at about 22 percent. This figure does not include the turn- 
over among part-time and contingent workers. This high degree 
of instability is detrimental to the distributive field and far greater 
than that which applies in most other occupational areas. Prop- 
erly trained personnel are much less likely to flit from one job to 
another than are untrained workers. 

• Distribution costs can be reduced by either of two possible 
methods: (a) by the elimination of some of the functions and 
services now offered by distributors or (b) throu^ the more 
economical and efficient performance of these functions. Properly 
trained employees contribute greatly to the latter and, thus, also 
contribute savings to consumers. 

As implied above, much of the labor turnover and many of the 
business failures may be traced directly to the incompetency of per- 
sonnel, a characteristic which itself is usually traceable to lack of 
training. It has been demonstrated in many communities that an 
adequate and appropriate training program for store owners, man- 
agers, executives, and salespeople will result in more economical 
and efficient methods, a reduction in labor turnover, and a conse- 
quent reduction in the costs of operation. The public pays for the 
failures of business. 

Frequently persons with only a limited understanding of the dis- 
tributive education field believe that these programs are designed 
for and limited to the schools in larger cities. The many successful 
programs operating in small communities should disprove such a 
contention. However, research in such states as Illinois, Michigan, 
and Missouri does indicate that many school systems do not now 
provide this type of educational program and that the opportunities 
for expansion in rural communities are great indeed. A large number 
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of the graduates of rural high schools actually find employment in a 
distributive occupation. And studies show that, when these young 
people are trained, they are usually able to enter jobs at a higher 
level and to progress more rapidly than those who have not received 
such training. 

The Obiectives of Distributive Education 
The major objective of every distributive education program is the 
preparation of persons for useful employment in distributive occupa- 
tions. Preparation of these workers is usually provided (a) through 
cooperative part-time classes ofiFered during the twelfth, thirteenth, 
or fourteenth years or (b) through adult distributive education 
classes conducted for employed workers at all levels— managerial, 
supervisory, sales and service personnel in both wholesale and retail 
operations, and personnel in service establishments. 

Distributive education programs, through the development of 
vocational competence, attempt to encourage the adoption of 
modem management techniques and procedures so that intelligent, 
economical, and helpful service will be extended to customers. 
Equally significant, these programs foster a feeling of security, 
stability, and satisfaction in the sales field by stimulating and de- 
veloping an increased earning potential among all distributive 
workers and by encouraging promotion and advancement on merit. 

Numerous values accme to a community through its distributive 
education program. In most areas these advantages are quickly 
recognized by parents, employers, the faculty of the school, and, 
perhaps most important of all, by the individuals who participate 
in the training program. The extent to which these contributions 
are both real and recognized depends, of course, upon the com- 
niimity and the quality of the program. Generally, however, the 
following kinds of advantages make the program appealing: 

To the General Public 

Distributive education contributes to improvement in standards of living 
through better service, lower selling costs, and general upgrading of 
marketing and merchandising practices in the field of distribution. Also 
to be noted are improvements in customer relationships, merchandise 
accessibility, accuracy of merchandise information, and customer comfort. 

To Educators and Educational Groups 

The program brings the school and business into closer cooperation, thus 
increasing the practical contribution from the school to society. The 
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school administrator and his stafF see their efiForts rewarded by decreased 
school drop-outs of students who must work, increased home contacts of 
school, fewer criticisms regarding the teaching of so-called impractical 
subjects, promotion of budget increases, and expansion of the school 
ofiFerings. 

To Parents 

The efiForts of the school are directed toward making the daily work of 
boys and girls more interesting and more useful through opportunities of 
employment, greater economic security, and improved knowledge and 
skill in buying and selling. 

To Employers 

The chief advantage to the employers is that distributive education pro- 
vides- for more careful selection of future full-time employees and an 
upgrading of those now employed. Other advantages are a return of 
taxes in the form of direct service, basic training for new employees, re- 
duced personnel turnover through better selection and training, advisory 
service in training problems, and aid in the public relations of a business.^ 

As indicated earlier, there is much misunderstanding and lack of 
understanding with respect to distributive education programs and 
much opportunity for an expansion of programs in rural and smaller 
communities. The balance of this chapter, therefore, is devoted to 
discussion and suggestions that may be helpful to any community 
wishing to explore the possibilities of establishing a vocational train- 
ing program in the distributive field. 

Surveying the Potential 

Before attempting to develop a program of distributive education, 
school o£5cials should make certain that need for such a program 
exists in their community and that there is at least some chance for 
its successful operation. A sound program requires the full coopera- 
tion of students, parents, school staff, and merchant employers. They 
must understand what the program is; they must believe in it; and 
they must all work to make it succeed. It is important, then, as a 
first step, to determine whether or not a distributive education 
program would really serve the needs of the community. If su£Scient 
need does not exist, many man hours, frustrations, and disappoint- 
ments can be saved or avoided at the outset. 

‘ U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Ofiice of Education. Voca- 
tional Education in Distributice Occupations. Vocation^ Division Bulletin No. 255, 
Distributive Education Series No. 19. Washington, D.C.: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing QfiBce, 1954. p. 2. 
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Get Information and Assistance 



Before need or lack of it can be determined, the school adminis- 
trator or some other person should bring together su£5cient informa- 
tion to insure that the purposes and objectives of such a program, 
how it operates, and what it involves in staff, facilities, and equip- 
ment are reasonably well understood. It might be useful for him to 
visit some nearby school where a program is already in operation. 
A series of informal visits With students, business proprietors cooperat- 
ing with the program, and faculty members could be most helpful. 
If called upon, the supervisor of distributive education in the state 
department of education can be most helpful; he may offer personal 
assistance and may furnish or suggest sources of written material 
available through his own o£Sce or from the Vocational Division of 
the U. S. 0£5ce of Education. As students in distributive education 
programs quickly learn, effective salesmen must know their product, 
they must be able to answer all the questions that the customer 
mi^t want to ask. It is equally important that schools understand 
what is involved in this kind of educational program; their repre- 
sentatives must be ready to answer the questions which will and 
should be raised before an attempt is made to "put the program on 
the market.” 



A complete distributive education program in a community con- 
sists of both extension courses for adults and cooperative part-time 
classes. A community may initiate its program with either type of 
class or both types simultaneously. The most common practice (and 
there are a number of reasons why this approach works out most 
satisfactorily) has been to establish a cooperative part-time program 
at the secondary level first and later to develop the extension or 
adult classes. For this reason, the following discussion is based on 
the organization of a program for a small community’s cooperative 
part-time class. Although only suggestive, the steps here described 
should be a useful guide. 



Determine the Interest 



Once there is an adequate understanding of what a distributive 
education program includes and how it operates, it is time to begin 
discussing its possibilities with others. A brief statement distributed 
to individuals or groups for later study and reference may prove very 
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helpful in exploring community interest in this program. Such a 
statement should include essential information a^ut the program 
and should answer those questions most likely to be asked by busi- 
nessmen, patents, teachers, pupils, and the school staflF. If the school 
already operates cooperative programs in other vocational aireas, 
many of the working relationships will already be reasonably well 
understood. If not, the concept of students’ spending part time in 
school and part time on the job in a training situation could en- 
counter di£Bculty in a community. A prepared statement, such as the 
one suggested, can clarify this idea for many people. It should also 
prove useful as a guide in discussing program possibilities with in- 
dividuals and groups; as a ready reference, it may do much to pre- 
vent the spread of misinformation. Most states have prepared such 
a statement which may be obtained from the state education 
department and adapted to suit conditions in the local community. 

Discussing the possibilities of a distributive education program 
with key individuals in the community is most important. Often this 
can be accomplished through informal group meetings. When the 
school administrator, teachers, parents, and businessmen meet to 
review and discuss the possibilities of a program, factual information 
can be furnished and a high level of understanding developed. The 
state supervisor of distributive education can give most valuable 
assistance in such group meetings. Some people will be interested in 
knowing what the program will cost, what its public relations eflFects 
might be, and how it will coordinate with other aspects of the school 
program. Businessmen will probably ask about pupil selection, age 
requirements, work schedules, training, job requirements, responsi- 
bilities of the store, wage rates, and other terms of employment. 
Parents will want to know about working arrangements and how the 
part-time cooperative aspect might influence credit for graduation. 

Indications of interest within the community are clues to the 
potential success of a distributive education program. But a number 
of problems must be faced before a program can get under way. 
The meetings and discussions, for example, may well identify a need 
for additional information which was previously overlooked. Once 
such information has been obtained and strong community interest 
has been displayed, planning for the actual program can begin. 
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MoUce a Community Survey 

A survey of employment opportunities in the community is a 
logical starting point. (Don’t let the word “survey” scare you. ) The 
school administrator can request help from the state education de- 
partment for the study. State departments of education are fre- 
quently called upon to assist communities in this type of activity; 
the experience and guidance they can provide will be most valuable. 

The survey is a real “test” in predicting the support the program 
is likely to receive. Bankers, store owners, service station managers, 
doctors, lawyers, and others must be willing to provide places of 
employment and training during the first year. Promises of place- 
ment for approximately 15 students will be necessary before the 
program can begin. Since it will be important during the first year 
to establish the quality of the program and to resolve the numerous 
problems that inevitably arise in any new venture, it would be 
desirable to keep the first class small, about 12 to 15 pupils is about 
right. More pupils may be included later, after the program is 
working smoothly. 

It is possible, of course, that the survey might show that the com- 
munity cannot support a distributive education program alone. In 
that case, it may be necessary for one community to join forces with 
another community in order to develop and to conduct an area 
program that will serve the two (or more) high schools. If such a 
need is indicated, the administrator would do well to meet with his 
counterpart in the adjoining community or communities for a dis- 
cussion of possibilities of joint action. Together a program for both 
communities might be developed. 

Discuss Results with Students 

When community interest and reaction have been determined 
through discussions and the survey, the possibilities of establishing 
a distributive education program should be discussed with high- 
school pupils. The manner in which this information is presented 
to the students should be carefully planned. Individual conferences 
with pupils by the guidance counselor or the administrator has 
possibilities, but greater success can usually be realized from group 
discussion first. Such a group meeting is another place where state 
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department assistance is valuable. The opportunities for young 
people in the sales field and the way in which the proposed dis- 
tributive education program will function are important ideas which 
must be communicated to the students, who will also have many 
questions which they will want to raise. Most will be interested in 
the possibilities of a part-time job, but they will also be concerned 
about graduation, class schedules, and the relationships of students 
in the training program to other, school activities and other pupils. 

A sound distributive education program is more likely to develop 
when each student has reliable information from the survey and 
from qualified leaders. Enrollment should always be stimulated by 
information and understanding— not pressure. In whatever way this 
information is presented to students, the next step should always 
be careful individual counseling of those indicating interest. It will 
be essential for the interested students to understand that distribu- 
tive education is a vocational training program and not just an 
opportunity to earn a little money or be away from school during 
the afternoon. 

The number of serious pupils actually placed in a training situa- 
tion is nearly always less than the number originally making applica- 
tion. From 25 initial requests in one small school, for example, 16 
pupils were tentatively selected for training and only 12 finally 
entered the program. 



Organizing the Program 

There are no hard and fast rules nor is there any one “best way” 
to go about organizing a distributive training program in a com- 
munity. The place to begin is wherever and however a start can be 
made. As emphasized in the preceding section, much planning, 
preparation, discussion, and surveying are necessary before any 
formal steps can be taken toward establishing a program. If the 
interest, need, and understandings have been carefully determined 
in the preliminary stages the organization of the program can move 
ahead rapidly, possibly even on several fronts at the same time. 
The actual point of beginning, to some extent, will be dependent 
upon the time of year the board of education actually decides that 
it definitely wants distributive education as part of the total 
community education program. 
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Employ a Teacher-Coordinator 

It is desirable to have on the scene a person intimately acquainted 
with all that a distributive education program involves to help in 
getting started. The school board and administrator would be well 
advised not to delay employing their distributive education teacher 
longer than necessary. He can relieve the administrator of nearly all 
the necessary “leg work” and attention to details. The state depart- 
ment of education and the teacher education institutions in the 
state can supply a list of capable people. In the first year and with 
a new program it is essential that the distributive education teacher- 
coordinator be on the job well before classes start. A period of two 
weeks would be an absolute minimum. 

The coordinator must be qualified as a counselor, teacher, ad- 
ministrator, and public relations specialist. Since the distributive 
education program will be continuously in public view in various 
places of business throughout the community, failure could be dis- 
astrous to good school-community relations. Success, on the other 
hand, could contribute much to the development of good relation- 
ships between school and community. It is very important, there- 
fore, that the board of education choose its teacher-coordinator 
wisely. 

The supreme test for the coordinator will be his ability to work 
with other people— pupils, parents, fellow teachers, school adminis- 
trators, merchants, and store personnel. In the school he must work 
with other teachers, and some may not be wholly enthusiastic about 
the new program or his “pupil load.” He will be responsible for the 
guidance and counseling of the pupils in the program. And, in the 
stores providing cooperative training situations, he will be working 
with merchants who, in some instances will have been in business 
more years than the coordinator is old. Yet, the coordinator must 
say, in e£Fect, to the merchant, “I am going to instruct this student 
in the operation of your store and he will use it as a laboratory.” 

Occupational experience as a full-time worker in the sales field 
is an essential prerequisite for the distributive education teacher. 
The length of time in such employment is considerably less impor- 
tant than the level of responsibility the teacher had attained and 
how recent his work experience has been. In some instances the 
part-time work experience secured as part of the teacher education 
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program in distributive education is the most valuable. In addition 
to this work experience, the teacher needs a good background of 
general and professional education and a specific background of 
technical preparation ia the distributive field. Although institutions 
preparing teachers variously describe and title courses, the following 
list is generally representative of technical courses most commonly 
oflFered: 



Economics of Distribution 
Marketing Techniques 
Modem Retailing Problems 
Retail Store Management 
Labor Relations 
Salesmanship 
Advertising and Display 
Store Accounting and Control 



Business Statistics 
Survey of Materials in 
Distributive Education 
Business Law 
Executive Leadership 
Business Finance 
Credits and Collections^ 



Most of the professional education courses required by states for 
certification in any of the various teaching fields can contribute to 
the competence of the distributive education teacher. It is usually 
recommended that certain additional courses directly related to 
distributive education be included. The following are illustrative: 

Principles and Philosophy of Vocational Education, Methods of Teaching 
Distributive Subjects, Job Analyses and the Development of Instruction^ 
Material, Organization and Administration of Distributive Education, 
Curriculum Construction in Distributive Education, and Supervision of 
Distributive Education.^ 



In summary, then, the teacher-coordinator in a distributive edu- 
cation program should have a background which includes Work 
experience, technical training, professional preparation for teach- 
ing, and as much teaching experience as local school-board policies 
require. 



Introduce the Coordinator to the Community 

If, as has been suggested,* * businessmen are involved in the early 
planning stages, most will be looking forward to the arrival of the 
program’s director. Nevertheless, the teacher-coordinator needs a 
proper introduction to the community. Since much of his work will 
entail coordination between the school and local business establish- 



*Ibid., p. 18. 

*Ibid. 
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ments, "getting acquainted” with the community becomes more 
than a formality for him. He undoubtedly could make his way 
alone, but much would be contributed to a successful beginning if 
the school administrator or a businessman member of the school 
board will take time to introduce the new teacher to those merchants 
and proprietors likely to be interested in cooperating with the 
program. 

Once introduced, the teacher is res ly to initiate such further con^ 
tacts as will be necessary without further assistance. The importance 
of this first contact is often underestimated. What is done or not 
done in the hour or two this requires may have a lasting effect. If 
the merchant’s first impression is unfavorable, it could take several 
years of the most highly successful program possible to break down 
his resistance. 

The teacher-coordinator should also become acquainted with 
other members of the school faculty. Here it is usually desirable to 
make the introduction at the same time and Li the same way that 
all other “new” teachers are introduced. One of the frequent sources 
of difficulty within a school system is the tendency for a breach to 
develop between teachers in the academic and the vocational pro- 
grams. Everything that can possibly be done to prevent such a 
separation in the thinking and attitudes of a faculty will have a 
wholesome effect on morale. The distributive education program is 
an i’' »ral part of the community’s total educational effort, and the 
tea'^^T -ct trdinator is a member of the school’s faculty. He must be 
acc ' nd acceptable if the program is to function smoothly. He 
mu!: . -dady and willing to assume his share of the responsibilities 

regularly expected of all faculty members. Since his work schedule 
normally includes afterschool hours and week ends, some adjust- 
ments naturally will have to be made, but this is not difficult if 
appropriate attitudes have been developed. 

Provide Adequate Facilities 

If a decision to inaugurate a distributive education program is 
reached some time before it is expected to begin operating, atten- 
tion to facilities and equipment might well be an appropriate next 
step. If the time required to make plans is not sufficient or if a 
teacher-coordinator for the program has already been employed for 
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the following year, it would probably be desirable for the teacher 
to accept responsibility for making recommendations. 

It is entirely possible for a distributive education program to 
operate satisfactorily with only a classroom, a textbook, and a 
teacher-coordinator. Ideal facilities for such programs, however, 
will include certain types of equipment and supplies. Each com- 
munity must ultimately make the decision as to what will be in- 
vested, but it can be assumed that appropriate equipment and work 
mateiials will contribute to making the instructional program more 
effective. A suggested list of equipment and supplies can be secured 
from the state education department. In addition to indicating 
tables and chairs, which become individual work stations, such a 
list will very likely include the following equipment, some of which 
inight be obtained from or through local merchants on a loan or 
gift basis or purchased outright: 



Cash register 
Display case 
Drawing table 
Full-length mirror 
Audio-visual equipment 



Bulletin boards 
Paper cutter 
Wrapping table 
Display equipment 
Merchandise 



Supplies valuable in the distributive education classes are: 

Staple gun Reference materials 

Scissors Poster paper 

Tempera paints 

Drawing paper Lettering pens and brushes 

T-squares 



Adequate work space is essential to the successful operation of a 
distributive education program. The pupils and the coordinator 
need storage areas, conference areas, display areas, and demonstra- 
tion areas. These can be developed very simply in almost any 
space, and, consequently, facility requirements can be met with 
relatively little di£5culty by almost any school. 



Bsiablish a Sound instructional Program 

Distributive education is an “active” subject, for pupils engage 
in projects directly concerned with the sales field. The course of 
study is usually divided into two parts. The first is a general orienta- 
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tion to the distributive field, and, in most instances, all the students 
are involved as a group in considering such subjects as principles of 
selling, merchandise promotion, the organization and management 
of business, and customer relations. The second phase concerns 
specific job instruction. Here individual pupils study a particular 
product intensively. The range of products studied often relates 
both to the particular community and to individual pupil interests, 
but such topics as the following are often among those pursued: 
selling men’s shoes, selling millinery, selling in a service station, sell- 
ing art supplies, selling hardware, and selling electrical appliances. 

Establishing high standards of expectation and quality is a most 
important objective for the first year of any new program. A falter- 
ing beginning can shatter the confidence which the community and 
other faculty members have for the program’s success. As a means 
of keeping the quality of the program high and assuring understand- 
ing, it is common practice to invite local businessmen to the class- 
room to take part in the discussion of specific phases of business 
operation or to invite other members of the faculty to serve in similar 
manner. The homemaking teacher, for example, has a great deal of 
knowledge (from the consumer’s point of view) about foods and 
fabrics and appliances; the teacher of business law can discuss the 
legal aspects of proper identification of products, misrepresentation 
in advertising, contracts, and other topics; the English or speech 
teacher can assist students required to prepare speeches for speer’al 
occasions. The county agricultural or home demonstration agents, 
the personnel directors from nearby industrial plants, and repre- 
sentatives of the state employment agency can profitably be in- 
volved. The alert ter cher-coordinator will recognize the resources 
available and utilize them to the advantage of the students who are 
being trained. 

Appoint an Advisory Committee . . . 

The advice and guidance which a representative group of busi- 
nessmen can contribute are of substantial benefit to the distributive 
education program, the school administrator, and the teacher- 
coordinator. When such a group of interested people meet regularly 
to discuss the program, many of its difiiculties and problems can be 
resolved and many of its strengths reenforced. Their counsel on such 
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matters as hours of work, wage scales, and curriculum content is a 
much needed resource. 

The general procedure in estabhshing an advisory committee is 
that the superintendent of schools asks interested businessmen to 
serve, usually for a year although sometimes longer and overlapping 
terms are preferred. The function of this committee is chiefly to 
strengthen the program and to give it direction. The teacher- 
coordinator also will find the advisory committee helpful in many 
specific ways. Its members can give him the support he needs when 
difficult human relations problems arise. Tliey can assist him in 
identifying desirable part-time training stations and in avoiding some 
which might not be desirable. They can help make certain that the 
training program is realistic. For such efforts, they will be rewarded 
by the satisfaction of being part of a program which gives meaning- 
ful training to young people interested in a distributive occupation. 
The experience of most coinmunities has been that most business- 
men are quite willing to serve on an advisory group. They appre- 
ciate an opportunity to help forward the community’s educational 
endeavor. 

Select Good training Stations 

That cooperative work experience is primarily a training program 
should always be kept in mind. Students are entitled to protection 
from any possible exploitation by business. This is seldom a problem 
when business proprietors fully understand the purposes of the 
program, but it does emphasize the need to select the part-time work 
experience situations most carefully. 

If is important that the business establishments selected be in a 
position to provide year-round work for students. They should be 
interested in having trainees. And they should be accessible— not 
too far from the school or from the homes of pupils. In small com- 
munities the number of possible business operations is frequently 
limited, but the range of different opportunities quite broad. The 
following types of work situations are illustrative of some of the 
possibihties: 

Hardware store Bank 

Grocery store Insurance office 
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Wholesale house Farm machinery distributor 

Milk plant Automobile agency 

Doctors office (receptionist) Auto accessory store 

Hotel 

Most business establishments in small communities are relatively 
small, but this is frequently an advantage to the pupil-trainee, in 
that he can more easily come in contact with numerous aspects of 
the operation. The smaller establishment— assuming competent 
management— usually offers possibilities which make it an excellent 
training station. 

Place Students on Jobs 

Placement of students in work-training situations is the final test 
of the preliminary planning. The coordinator will have tentative 
lists of students and of potential employers as a result of the pre- 
liminary surveys and discussions. By relating the qualifications and 
preference of students to the requests and desires of merchants, 
the coordinator gets the placement process under way. 

The school administrator usually becomes concerned at this point 
over the deportment of pupils, their possible abuse of privileges, 
and the relation of work schedules to other school programs and 
activities. It becomes important, therefore, for students to recognize 
and understand their opportunities and responsibilities. Diey need 
to know how to conduct themselves in an interview with their em- 
ployer and as a trainee in his business. Many class and individual dis- 
cussions are needed. Close and frequent supervision of pupils in their 
training station setting is essential. The program is finally under way, 
and it is important that it function smoothly. The teacher-coordinator 
can now begin to look for results in the form of specific evidences 
of progress as work experience unfolds the pupils* abilities, develops 
their self-confidence, and creates in them a genuine sense of 
responsibility. 

Once the program is established and in operation, the coordinator 
will find it desirable to make tentative placement agreements with 
local merchants during the late weeks of the school year and the 
summer. He will also find that actual employment for some of the 
beginning students should be withheld until he can be relatively 
assured that they are ready. Faulty work habits, poor attitudes, and 
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misunderstandings often develop when students go to work before 
they are properly prepared. This situation often shows itself among 
students who have had work experience before entering the dis- 
tributive education program. Often their work habits are fixed and 
considerable retraining becomes necessary. 

Check Pupil Progress 

Once students are placed in training stations, their work ex- 
periences are in the hands of the job-training sponsor. This person 
in a small store is usually the manager, although in a larger establish- 
ment it may be an experienced fellow worker. Careful attendon 
must be given to the person who accepts this role, and regular visits 
to training stations are necessary to assure varied experiences and 
progress, at least until it can satisfactorily be determined that the 
work experience is properly directed and worthy of the efforts of 
the school, the employer, and the pupil. 

Expanding and Enriching the Program 

Once the cooperative part-time classes in the distributive educa- 
tion program are working smoothly, some attention can be given to 
broadening its scope. A high quality program depends on many 
things, and the following suggestions are illustrative of some of the 
possible directions such a program may take. 

Sharing Experience with Others 

The teacher-coordinator will find it extremely valuable to share 
his experiences with the teacher-coordinators in other distributive 
education programs. Most state education departments conduct 
annual conferences for these teachers, frequently at a teacher- 
training institution, and participation at these programs is extremely 
valuable. In many states attendance is required. Such meetings and 
exchange of ideas give all who attend many suggestions of how they 
can improve their program and do a better job. Summer courses and 
workshops are also available, and the alert coordinator will take 
advantage of such opportunities to improve himself and the 
distributive education program with which he works. 
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Forming a Youth Club 

The need and desire of young people to associate with others 
having similar interests frequently finds expression through various 
types of club activity. As in other vocational areas, a national asso- 
ciation of clubs in the distributive education area has been organized. 
Knovtm as DECA (Distributive Education Clubs of America), these 
groups frequently conduct some fund-raising project which gives 
them additional management and salesmanship experiences as well 
as funds for a service project and an annual employer banquet. 
Some DECA groups have moved in to take a “lemon” project off the 
hands *of the school principal and actually turned it into a money- 
making activity. 

DECA is not confined to money-raising activities, however, nor 
is this its primary emphasis. The state and national organizations 
have developed award programs to stimulate individual club 
achievements and to promote interest in distributive education. With 
most clubs, the projects in these various areas are an integral and 
important part of their activities. The six projects presently carried 
on are: 

1. Speech contest. Club members in competition are called on 
to give an eight-minute extemporaneous speech on some 
phase of selling or merchandising. 

2. Window display contest. Club judging teams compete 
against “experts” in judging the effectiveness of retail store 
windows. 

3. Newspaper contest. On a state basis clubs compete with 
respect to the quality and effectiveness of their club paper 
or newsletter. 

4. Essay contest. A competition is held for essays with topics 
related to selling. 

5. Scrapbook contest. Most local clubs keep scrapbooks relat- 
ing to club or distributive education program activities. On 
a state basis these are judged in terms of originality and 
effectiveness of presentation. 

6. Merchandise manual contest. Manuals on specific items of 
merchandise are developed and submitted for competitive 
judging. 
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Develop an Adult Program 

Emphasis throughout this chapter has been given to the program 
for high-school students. Some of the most effective training for 
distributive occupations can be accomplished throng extension 
programs for workers already employed in business establishments 
on a full-time basis, and including these adults in the program is a 
valuable direction for a distributive education program to take. 
The increasing numbers in adult programs every year demonstrate 
that adults do want to go to school. 

Businessmen’s clubs, chambers of commerce, retail merchants’ 
associations, and women’s clubs can be helpful to school officials in 
determining how much interest there is for setting up adult classes. 
Information and guidance in respect to details of an adult program 
can be secured from the supervisor of distributive education in the 
state education department. And just as in the cooperative part- 
time program, state education department assistance can be secured 
in helping get the program .started. 

Evaluating Results 

Continuous study and evaluation of all aspects of the distributive 
education program will be required to insure its effectiveness. As 
each new crop of students and each new product comes on the 
market, adjustment will be necessary. An up-to-date program for 
the distributive occupations must be a continuously changing 
program. 

The specific study and planning needed will vary from one com- 
munity to another, but certain general areas can be suggested. The 
following check list may give guidance for an orderly program 
evaluation. 

I. Establishment in the Local Community 

1. Scope of survey of needs for distributive education 

2. Intensity of the evaluation of the survey 

3. Emphasis on employment opportunities and needs of youth 
II. Attitude of School 

1. Acceptance and acknowledgement of vocational education 

2. Recognition of distributive education 

3. Success of distributive education pupils in general education 

4. Acknowledgment of values in work experience phase 

5. Consideration given to study-work program in scheduling 
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III. Support of Local School Administration 

1. Relationship of school administration with business community 

2. Utilization of state and national resources in program develop- 
ment 

3. Care with which teaching staff is selected 

4. Availability of suitable physical facilities 

5. Provision of suitable equipment 

6. Adequate amount of instructional materials 

7. Quality of instructional materials 

IV. Support of Merchants 

1. Provision of adequate number of diversified placement oppor- 
tunities 

2. Provision of diversified types of placement opportunities 

3. Provision of proper placement opportunities 

4. Placing emphasis on educational values of work experience 

5. Serving in an advisory capacity to the school 

V. Organization Structure of the Local Program 

1. Utilization of advice of interested persons and groups 

2. Freed^;^ given to coordinator in program development 

3. Provision for protecting best interests of pupils 

4. Scheduling of work experience for advantage to pupils and 
merchants 

VI. Guidance of Pupils 

1. Provision of information on distributive occupations 

2. Determination of pupils* aptitudes, interests, and abilities 

3. Emphasis on counseling, placement, and follow-up 

4. Coordinator’s participating in performance of guidance functions 

5. Merchant’s participating in performance of guidance functions 

VII. The Distributive Education Staff 

1. Suitable personal qualifications of distributive education staff 

2. Acceptable occupational experience 

3. Technical and professional distributive education preparation 

4. Effectiveness as instructors 

5. Effectiveness as organizers and leaders 

6. Improvement of business and professional capabilities 

7. Contribution to total general and vocational education program 

8. Participation in community affairs 

9. Promotion of distributive education program 

10. Effectiveness of supervisory staff 

VIII. The Distributive Education Curriculum and Methodology 

1. Curriculum based upon current and authoritative information 

2. Instruction aimed at present needs of pupils 

3. Friendly and mutual relationship between teacher and pupils 

4. Distributive education pupil participation in school activities 
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IX. State Leadership 

1. Suitable qualifications of the state stafiF 

2. Allocation of adequate funds 

3. EfiFectiveness of stafiF in all phases of the work 

4. EfiFectiveness of leadership as reflected in local programs 

X. Teacher Education 

1. Provision of teacher training program to ineet needs in state 

2. Good relationships between state department and teacher train- 
ing institution 

3. Integral part of total teacher education program 

4. Qualified pupils admitted to teacher education program 

5. EfiFectiveness of institutional in-service teacher education pro- 
gram 

6. EfiFectiveness of informal in-service teacher education 

7. Certification standards developed, accepted, and maintained.^ 

'Logan, William B. Criteria for EvtduaHng a State-Wide In-School Program. 
Doctor’s thesis. Columbus: The Ohio State University, 1952. (Typewritten) 



CHAPTER 13 



Homemaking— Its Contributions 
and Opportunities 

r*loMEMAKiNG education is an urban educa- 
tional innovation which probably has undergone its greatest devel- 
opment in rural areas. First iiitroduced as part of the secondary- 
school curriculum of larger city school systems, the idea spread 
rapidly to communities of all sizes. Through a development of cer- 
tain homemaking skills and an understanding of human relation- 
ships, this field has been directed toward helping young people 
achieve a more satisfying home and family life— in both their parent s 
home and in the homes they themselves will establish in the future. 
Homemaking is now a familiar field in most rural communities, for 
very few high schools fail to include it as part of their regular 
ofiPering. 

The development of homemaking programs has been similar, in 
most respects, to the development of other vocational fields. Since 
1918 the growth in enrollment in home economics classes and the 
widespread establishment of homemaking pro^ams has been 
phenomenal. Two major factors have been responsible for this 
rapid expansion. One was the passage of federal legislation designed 
to encourage and support vocational education programs, including 
homemaking. Stimulated and assisted by the financial .grants made 
available to the states by this new federal educational venture, 
school administrators moved quickly to include homemaking courses 
for girls that would parallel the vocational agriculture courses 
offered for boys. 

A second and perhaps equally significant factor in the rapid 
growth of homemaking programs has been the changing pattern of 
school attendance. Prior to passage of the first of the series of 

Catherine T. Dennis, supervisor of home economics, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Raleigh, North Carolina, prepared the original ^aft of Chapter 13 . . 
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Vocational Acts, only a limited number of those students who were 
eligible actually attempted to get a high-school education. This 
situation has changed, and the proportion has been increasing 
steadily. Completion of high school has come to be the normal ex- 
pectancy for nearly all young people. As more and more students 
continued their secondary education, high-school programs designed 
primarily as preparation for entrance into college were increasingly 
unsuited to their range of abilities and interests. Many students 
needed programs which were vocational in nature, and school 
systems developed such programs as rapidly as possible. 

Substantial development of programs in the various vocational 
education fields began with pas'sage of the Smith-Hughes Act in 
1917. Subsequent legislation expanded and reenforced those pro- 
visions. The contributions of this federal assistance to vocational 
education have been undeniable, but it cannot be concluded that 
they were the only cause of program expansion. Greater high-school 
attendance resulted in comparable growth patterns in all curricular 
areas (including those not receiving federal financial assistance), 
and it would be difficult to determine what can be considered 
directly attributable to the stimulating effect of the legislation or 
to increasing educational expectations. Undoubtedly, both have 
been substantial. 

The Field of Homemaking 

Homemaking deals with the concerns of everyday living. Its 
focus is on people as individuals and as members of family groifps. 
It is concerned with the food people eat, the clothes they wear, and 
the homes in which they live. Any factor directly affecting the 
family as a social institution is within its scope. The personal 
development and adjustment of individuals, their relationships as 
members of a family, and the establishment and achievement of 
wholesome human values are among its major objectives. 

The vision of those who wrote the Smith-Hughes Act is demon- 
strated by the purposes defined by this legislation in the field of 
homemaking. The Smith-Hughes Act identified certain broad areas 
of home and family living in which specific instruction was needed; 

these areas continue to be as appropriate today as when they were 

• 
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first set forth— more than 40 years ago. These areas might be briefly 
summarized as follows: 

1. Selection and purchase of goods and services for the home; 
consumer responsibility. 

2. Maintenance of satisfactory personal and family relation- 
ships. 

3. Selection, purchase, preparation, serving, conservation, and 
storage of food for the family. 

4. Selection, purchase, care, renovation, and construction of 
clothing. 

5. Care and guidance of children. 

6. Selection and care of the house and of its furnishings; choos- 
ing, using, and caring for home equipment. 

7. Maintenance of health and home safety; home care of the 
sick and first aid. 

8. Management of the home; the conservation and wise use of 
energy, time, and money by family members. 

9. Selection and provision of educational and recreational ex- 
periences by family members.^ 

These areas of emphasis are remarkably pertinent to today’s con- 
ditions. This does not imply that homemaking programs have not 
been influenced by the vast array of changes taking place since 1917. 
Indeed, changing patterns of family life— the consequences of rapid 
social changes and technological advances— have brought about 
numerous changes in homemaking courses, but these have been 
largely in specific details. As a curriculum area that is primarily 
concerned with the personal growth of each individual and with 
the development of his understanding and skill in achieving a 
satisfying home and family life, homemaking programs have been 
consistent in their broad outlines of purpose. 

The Community's Homemaking Program 

Because individuals, families, and communities difiFer in many 
respects, one of the chief characteristics of a program designed to 

^Adapted from the purposes of homemaking education included in the Smith- 
Hughes Act, 39 Stat L (929-36) 1917. 
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reflect family conditions and to emphasize individual development 
must be its flexibility. Successful homemaking programs need to he 
specifically planned for each school. From an assessment of local 
conditions and resources, homemaking teachers develop a program 
which permits emphasis of those broad areas likely to contribute 
most to the over-all purposes of this field for each student. Because 
of such flexibility, specific homemaking programs vary considerably 
from one community to another, but, again, these diflPerences are, 
for the most part, apparent only in specific details. On the whole, 
homemaking programs throughout the country show many 
similarities. 

Nearly all young people at secondary-school level are be ginnin g 
to think seriously about their own future homes and families, and, 
as adolescents, they are struggling with problems which arise from 
their effort to be independent of their present family ties. For these 
reasons, homemaking is considered by many to be more general 
education than it is vocational. In many schools where the primary 
emphasis of homemaking is general in nature, all boys and girls are 
involved at some point in the program. Initial and exploratory ex- 
periences tend to be provided at the junior high-school level, with 
more specific and intensive instruction offered for senior high-school 
students on an elective basis. It is possible that homemaking is one 
area where the blending of general and vocational education reaches 
nearly equal proportions. Certainly, almost all young women look 
forward to marriage, and for many being a housewife and mother 
will be a full-time career. There also are numerous wage-earning 
opportunities for persons who possess certain homemaking skills and 
have a background of homemaking training. The following general 
description, therefore, relates to the vocational aspects of home- 
making programs. 

The Classroom Phase 

The homemaking program in the secondary school encompasses 
a wide range of content and provides for various levels of skill 
development. In the area of foods, for example, attention is given 
to basic understandings of nutritional problems, marketing, food 
preparation, the use of cooking equipment, serving, and other skills. 
Buying and taking care of clothing, making alterations, selecting 
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patterns, tailoring; home planning and decorating, arranging and 
selecting furniture, refinishing, upholstering; fiower arrangements, 
etiquette, and personal hygiene; home nursing, first aid, and child 
care all illustrate the types of concerns often included in the content 
of a homemaking program. In the classroom, teachers make the 
work situation as nearly homelike as possible, and, through a variety 
of ever more complex activities and experiences, the desired skills 
and understandings are developed. 

Although a large part of the classroom phase of the homemaking 
program is group instruction, the projects and activities of students 
providei many opportunities for individual attention and guidance. 
Demonstrations, observations, field trips, discussions, planning and 
evaluating together, and a lot of actual “doing” on an individual or 
group basis give variety to teaching procedures. In a majority of 
states vocational homemaking courses are organized to provide a 
minimum of 300 minutes of classroom instruction each week. Offer- 
ing courses on a daily basis is generally considered preferable, but 
there is usually fiexibility in ananging the schedule to fit into the 
total school program. 

The Home-Visiting Phase 

Since the content, problems, and experiences of any homemaking 
program are designed to meet individual and family needs, home 
visits and community surveys become an integral part of each 
teachers efforts. These enable her to become better acquainted 
with the families in the school community and to gain from personal 
experience an understanding and awareness of the home situations 
of the pupils in her class. 

Since teachers are involved in classroom instruction for most of 
each day, the idea of extended employment was introduced and ac- 
cepted as an important part of the vocational homemaking program. 
This procedure, which gives the teacher time to make home visits 
and to supervise the home projects of her students, contributes sub- 
stantially to the success of the homemaking program and helps the 
■ teacher make adaptations, appropriate to local conditions. 

The values derived from home visits need not be limited to the 
homemaking program, however. The information and understand- 
ings gleaned from visiting in the homes of pupils can be shared 
with other teachers and school administrators throu gh conferences. 
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records, and reports. The firsthand knowledge of home situations 
which the homemaking teacher acquires through these visits is a 
particularly valuable resource for guidance counselors, school nurses, 
instructional supervisors, and attendance officers. All profit by 
sharing it. 

Home Experiences Are Home Projects 

Although one of the major purposes of the home-visiting phase of 
a homemaking program is to gain insights helpful in planning a 
program that will have an immediate carry-over into family situa- 
tions, this phase also provides an additional opportunity for the 
teacher. A most important phase of every vocational homemaking 
program is the home experience or home project which students 
carry out. In the simplest descriptive terms the home experience 
phase of the program gives the student a chance to apply what is 
learned in the classroom to real-life situations in the home. Within 
the home context teachers try to provide learning experiences which 
might actually be difficult to duplicate in the classroom. Through 
such application of knowledge and practice, young people develop 
ability to assume certain homemaking and family responsibilities in 
a most meaningful way. Home visits give the teacher an opportunity 
to supervise each student’s home experience and practice so that 
optimum values can more nearly be realized. 

Concern for building a close relationship between experiences at 
school and those at home has characterized homemaking instruction 
since its inception, and the home experience phase of the program 
helps to achieve this. The following points delineate some 
characteristics of a “good” home project: 

1. The home project is bssed on a problem of concern to the student 
and its difficulty and complexity are adjusted to her level of pro- 
ficiency and previous experiences. 

2. Working on the home projects helps to meet basic personality needs 
of the student. 

3. The teacher has sufficient information about the student, home, and • 
community to give adequate guidance during the selecting, planning, 
and evaluating of the home project. 

4. The student, teacher, and members of the family plan the project 
cooperatively in terms of goals that are clearly understood and attain- 
able to some degree. 
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5. The home project encourages the development of certain basic skills, 
understandings, and appreciations in homemaking. 

6. Emphasis is placed on the efficient management of all material and 
human resources during the project. 

7. The learning experience provides opportunity for developing the 
skills essential for solving problems of everyday living. 

8. The learning experience is designed to stimulate growth and can re- 
sult in behavior changes in relation to the home situation. 

9. Continuous evaluation is made a part of the entire home project. 

10. The learning process involved in the project provides opportunities 
for the student to clarify beliefs, attitudes, and values toward personal 
and family living.^ 

Basic to the philosophy of every homemaking program is a con- 
viction that educational efforts can contribute most to individual 
growth and development when they are directed toward particular 
backgrounds, needs, interests, and concerns. It becomes important 
in implementing this belief for the homemaking teacher to: 

1. Think in terms of the values and practices of different families in our 
own communities, and not of families in general. 

2. Recognize the worth and dignity of each individual in the family. . 

3. Believe in the importance of cooperative effort in solving family 
problems. 

4. Deal with all phases of subject matter, not in isolation, but to use 
problems in teaching which cut across several areas of family living; 
and 

5. Believe in the importance of choice making because individuals and 
families face and solve problems in different ways.^ 

Most state plans for vocational homemaking require the provision 
of time for teachers to visit homes and counsel with individual stu- 
dents as a condition for qualifying for vocational education funds. 
However, the value of home experiences and home visits in a func- 
tional homemaking program has been demonstrated so successfully 
that these phases of an instructional program are frequently found in 
programs which are not designed to receive the special vocational 
financial assistance. 

‘'Outlined by Mary Allice Sheaffer, Home Economics Education Division, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana. 

'American Vocational Association. Family Focus in Home Economics Teaching. 
Washington, D. C.: the Association, 1956. p. 4. 
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The Future Homemakers of America 

In a majority of high schools throughout the country local chaptem 
of the Future Homemakers of America or New Homemakers of 
America have been organized to provide a club-type experience for 
those particularly interested in the homemaking field. The activities 
of these groups are primarily directed toward training in citizenship 
and service to others. They focus attention on developing attitudes 
for wholesome family life, creating an awareness of the needs of all 
families in the world, training for leadership, and encouraging stu- 
dents to enter home economics careers. Many of the goals of the 
homemaking program are achieved or strengthened through the 
activities of these groups. 

Homemaking Education for Adults 

One of the best means of evaluating the homemaking programs is 
through observable changes which take place in the famihes and 
homes of the community as results of school efforts. Youth cannot 
make these changes alone. An integral and vital part of the home- 
making program, therefore, is instruction for adults. The primary 
basis for all adult programs in this field is the teaching of home- 
making skills which will increase efficiency in the management of 
time, energy, and resources; such a program develops the under- 
standings, interests, and appreciations necessary in the total task of 
creating satisfying family life. 

There is no “one way” to do the job of homemaking, nor are there 
“pat answers” to the problems families face. Since the adults in 
the community are either full-time homemakers or working mothers 
with dual responsibihties, the instruction given must be up to date, 
well organized, concise, and appropriate to the needs of the group. 
This phase of the program is frequently the most difficult and most 
time consuming. The homemaldng teacher must be alert to the 
possibilities for adult education. She must analyze each home visit 
and be sensitive to those problems which could become the basis of 
a useful adult class. Exhibits, conversations with homemakers, talks 
before groups, and affiliation with adults through church or other 
community organizations are common approaches to encouraging 
an interest in “wanting to learn.” 
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The Homemaking Teacher 

The homemaking teacher in most schools is either a young woman 
recently graduated from college or a more mature woman who 
assumes the dual role of professional worker and homemaker. Re- 
gardless of age, experience, or family status, she has entered this 
field of education because she is interested in family living and in 
helping people make better homes. Her technical training has in- 
cluded work in art, sociology, the physical and biological sciences, 
nutrition and foods, clothing and textiles, family relations, child 
development, housing and home planning, household equipment, 
and home management. 

The teacher of homemaking must have a knowledge of the homes 
from which her students come, be competent to counsel them with 
respect to their personal and home problems, be aware of constantly 
changing social patterns, and be able to use professional materials 
and research findings effectively. Through her knowledge of her 
students and their homes, she endeavors to teach in a manner which 
will directly relate learning experiences to meaningful family situa- 
tions of students, and she seeks results that reflect individual per- 
sonality development and more satisfying family living. To carry 
out these roles, the homemaking teacher needs to have a broad 
general education, good preparation in home economics, and sound 
professional background in related areas and methods of teaching. 

Homemaking teachers have generally been exceptionally well 
prepared for this complex series of assignments wMch make up 
their job. A problem more serious than teacher preparation which 
faces schools in this field is the rapid turnover of teaching personnel. 
The homemaking teacher tends to marry after only a brief teaching 
career and to establish a home and family of her own. Recruitment 
of teachers in this field becomes a continuous job. 

Facilities for Homemaking 

The large number of new school buildings now under construc- 
tion or soon to be built offer many opportunities for cooperative 
planning and decision making with respect to the space and facilities 
needed for a functional community homemaking program. Greatest 
satisfaction has been obtained in communities where administrators, 
teachers, and school patrons have all been involved cooperatively in 
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the planning process. For many years opinion was that the home- 
making department in the school should^ include equipment similar 
to that found in the homes of every economic level in the com- 
munity. Perhaps more important in planning, however, is the com- 
munity’s recognition that the new plant will be constructed to serve 
for many years. Future developments should be anticipated and 
provided for to the greatest extent possible. Trends in the use 
of newer home equipment should be studied, and as much flexibility 
as possible should be built into the new facilities so they will be 
adaptable to future developments. 



Strengthening the Homemaking Program 

In any community school it is essential for teachers and admin- 
istrators to work cooperatively for the same educational objectives. 
Each has a specific role and each is important. But each depends 
upon the others. The principal of the school, for example, is a key 
person in making an effective homemaking program possible. If 
familiar with the aims and purposes of the program, he will be 
cognizant of its value in enriching the total school program. If he 
believes that both youth and adults are genuinely concerned with 
family living, he will arrange a schedule that provides time for class 
instruction, for counseling with pupils on personal and family 
problems, for studying the community, and for working with adults. 
He can contribute much to strengthening the homemaking program. 

Relationships are reciprocal, however. The homemaking teacher 
has the responsibility of keeping her administrator informed on how 
her time is spent and on the effectiveness of the program. Schedules 
of visits, their purpose, information on home situations, and other 
contacts relevant to the total school program should be shared with 
all other school personnel who can use this information to advantage 
in their own educational efforts. 

The homemaking program can also be strengthened through cer- 
tain other kinds of relationships and activities. The following para- 
graphs will briefly discuss the use of an advisory committee, the 
development of cooperative working relationships with other com- 
munity organizations and agencies, and program evaluation. 
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An Advisory Committee 

This chapter has repeatedly pointed out that the homemaking 
program in each school reflects the home and family living charac- 
teristic of the particular community. Home visits, home projects, 
and adult programs— all give the teacher helpful understandings for 
effective planning. An advisory committee or advisory council, 
similar to those described in other chapters for other vocational 
fields, is another means of strengthening the program through close 
and sympathetic family-communi^-school contacts. When made 
up of homemakers, parents, businessmen, or other local people in- 
terested in and aware of the needs and problems of the school com- 
munity, an advisory committee can give invaluable suggestions, 
advice, support, and information to the teacher. Such a committee 
also proves helpful in interpreting the program to the community 
and in maintaining good relationships between the community and 
the school. 

Cooperating with Other Agencies 

In every rural community throughout the country there are a 
number of groups, organizations, and agencies with whom the voca- 
tional homema^ng teacher can work. Many community problems 
that influence family living can best be solved by cooperative group 
action. 

The manner in which schools and other organizations work to- 
gether may be illustrated by a program that has been working ex- 
ceptionally well in North Carolina. At the state level a Board of 
Organizations is in operation; its membership consists of the heads 
of all state groups having district and local personnel working on 
problems of farm family living. This Board meets monthly or even 
more often if problems requiring immediate attention arise. The 
objectives of this group are (a) improved rural living, (b) increased 
per-capita income, (c) greater and improved educational oppor- 
tunities, (d) improved farming practices, and (e) greater spiritual 
developmento The district representatives of the state group meet 
quarterly to work on plans for their respective territory, and the 
county workers meet monthly to discuss rural problems in their 
particular area. Within most counties there is further organization 
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at the community level. Here local leaders are able to determine 
the particular problems to be tackled and hov/; through cooperative 
planning and mutual assistance, these might be resolved. 

It should be acknowledged that the large number of man-hours 
devoted to this cooperative e£Fort and the reenforcement of indi- 
vidual efiForts which comes through group action have not solved 
all of the problems nor have all the objectives been fully achieved. 
Nevertheless, the results of this cooperation of agencies and indi- 
viduals have become markedly apparent after only a five-year period 
of operation. Local farm people and trained workers have united 
in trying to find solutions to agricultural problems that will con- 
tribute much to the improvement of rural living. Participation in 
such an undertaking can add considerable strength and meaning to 
the homemaking program. 

Evaluating the Program 

The purpose of evaluation is to discover ways in which a par- 
ticular program can be improved. This is always difficult in any 
area where judgment must be made in terms of such intangibles as 
values, attitudes, and understandings. Evaluation becomes even 
more difficult in the homemaking field, since the work is not with 
individuals alone but with individuals as members of a family group. 
The complex nature of a process which thus attempts to evaluate 
changes in human behavior calls for unusual awareness on the part 
of the homemaking teacher; she must understand what is taking 
place in her classroom, in the school, in each student’s home, and in 
the community. Successful evaluation calls for careful consideration 
of what needs to be evaluated, what measures might be used, how 
specific and objective evidence might be gathered, and how such 
information can be analyzed and used to improve the homemaking 
program in the school and community. 

Any general appraisal of the entire homemaking field will reveal a 
number of substantial contributions. Homemaking programs have 
helped to bring about decided innovations in teaching. They have 
taken subject matter out of the classroom and into the students’ 
home situations through home experiences which apply knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes to the solution of problems within the family. 
They have contributed substantially toward better living through 
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efiForts toward home improvement, better food and food preparation, 
improved personal behavior of mdividuals, and better family rela- 
tionships. Homemaking programs have opened new areas of edu- 
cation for many adults and out-of-school youth with resulting 
improvement in personal and family living. They have focused 
attention on the need and value for teacher time for cooperative work 
>vith students and their families and have given impetus to home 
visiting as an important link between the school and the child’s 
needs, interests, and problems. Homemaking programs have helped 
substantially to bring the home, the school, and the community 
together. 



Opportunities in the Field of Homemaking 

The field of homemaking is one which might be characterized as 
offering many different types of opportunities, one of which includes 
the opportunities available for a career in any of the specialized 
occupations utilizing homemaking knowledge and skills. Although 
preparation of pupils for a satisfying home and family life receives 
primary emphasis in homemaking programs and although the 
majority of women look forward to marriage and a career as a house- 
wife, the opportunities for outside employment in this field are 
far greater than generally recognized. In fact, few fields offer as 
many opportunities for the employment of women as does home 
economics. 

One of the largest areas of employment opportunity is found in 
teaching. At junior high, senior high, and college levels homemaking 
teachers are continuously in demand. Work with the homemaking 
branches at various levels v/ithin the Extension Service of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture is a close second in number of oppor- 
tunities. Many other homemaking opportunities similarly requiring 
professional preparation are also available. Interest on the part of 
business organizations in home economics specialists is constantly 
growing. Research and testing, the demonstration of new products, 
and the determination of consumer reactions are illustrative of 
services especially valued by home appliance manufacturers, food 
processing concerns, and similar business enterprises. Dietetics, 
consumer economics, interior decorating, and family and marriage 
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counseling are other opportunities at the professional level. Oppor- 
tunities for such homemaking-trained people as restaurant and 
cafeteria managers, dressmakers, tailors, workers in child care 
centers, laboratory technicians, and product demonstrators are 
equally great. 

A second type of opportunity lies within the homemaking field 
itself and comes as a kind of challenge. The fact that women are 
entering the labor force in growing numbers and staying in it longer 
than ever before raises serious questions with regard to the future 
of family life in this country. With approximately one-third of our 
total labor force now made up by women and with three of every 
ten married women working outside the home (two of every five 
having children of school age), the pattern of family living at 
present is far different from anything we have previously known. 
As yet little research is available to help determine the full impact 
of this change on family life. Whether it will contribute to stronger 
family ties through the mutual sharing of home responsibilities, the 
streamlining of the mechanical jobs of housewifery, increased 
democratic practices, and wiser decision making on the part of each 
family member or whether it will contribute to anxiety, frustration, 
resentment, and delinquency is yet to be determined. Finding ways 
of teaching home and family life that are applicable to today’s chang- 
ing conditions and circumstances is one of the great opportunities 
for the field of homemaking. 

Another type of opportunity develops from the changing pattern 
of family life just described. The general pattern for American 
women today involves marriage before age 21, early childbearing, 
and then a return to employment. Homemaking and home respon- 
sibilities no longer are exclusively the woman s job. All family mem- 
bers work together for the welfare of the whole group. This shift 
toward cooperative family relationships emphasizes the need for 
functional homemaking programs which will reach boys as well as 
girls and at all levels. The "ready-mix,” the "ready-made,” and the 
multitude of labor-saving appliances are established; consequently, 
human relationships should receive greater attention in future 
homemaking courses. There are many opportunities for broadening 
the general education aspects of homemaking programs and for in- 
cluding both boys and girls in the program. Already a demand for 
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mixed classes which deal with the problems of family living has 
resulted in the establishment of such programs in a number of 
junior and senior high schools across the country. More can be 
expected in the future. 

Still another type of opportunity in the homemaldng field is of 
particular relevance to rural communities. As previously noted, 
most rural high schools include homemaking experiences as part 
of their regular curricular offering. That many of these programs 
are severely limited and fall far short of their potential contribution 
to the community’s total education effort should also be recognized. 
As rural areas become increasingly urban oriented and rural and 
urban family patterns become more alike, there are and will be 
many new and additional opportunities for rural communities to 
capitalize on a full and enriched homemaking program. Better 
family and community life and better home and school relations 
will both be served. The opportunity is one that demands com- 
munity action and leadership. 
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CHAPTER 14 



Trade and industrial Education— its 
Contributions and Opportunities 

T HE INCBEASINC need for skiUed manpower and 
technicians has been well established. As yet, however, the train- 
ing of people for such occupations is not keeping pace with the 
needs. CircumstCinces, even for present-day labor demands, require 
the provision of specialized training programs for younger workers, 
older workers, and women who have not previously been a part of 
the labor force. The industrial tenor of present-day technology is 
such that random job selection is no longer adequate. Its inappro- 
priateness in the future will be even greater. 

Four out of every ten persons now entering the labor force earn 
their living in the trades or industries. Some who begin employment 
in the trades and industries do so with the benefits of a planned 
preparation which includes apprenticeship or trade preparatory ex- 
periences. A significant number, however, are forced to enter the 
labor force in the trades or industries with little or no previous 
experience or training. 

The rural-urban composition of the labor force, its geographic 
distribution, and its mobility demonstrate how a supply of available 
workers will adjust itself to the work which needs to be done. But 
the kinds of adjustments frequently necessary handicap utilization 
of our full potential productivity. Seldom does a worker seeking 
employment in the labor market have an opportunity to match his 
skills or abilities to the vacancies for which he is best qualified. 
Other handicaps and limitations to employment often arise from 
employer specifications, workers’ personal preferences, personal or 
educational requirements, and a variety of additional factors includ- 

Melvin L. Barlow, director of the Division of Vocational Education and asso- 
ciate professor of education. University of California, Los Angeles, prepared the 
original draft of Chapter 14. 
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ing race or national origin. The National Manpower Council, how- 
ever, Mknowledging all the facts of inefficient use of our labor 
potential, has identified one of the basic problems of the present-day 
manpower situation as follows: 

Yet freedom of opportunity is restricted by a condition far more wide- 
spread and far less obvious than discrimination-the general ignorance 
among youngsters, and almost equally among their elders, of the myriad 
t^es of framed personnel required by our complex society. Ignorance 
ot available vocational opportunities can as eflFectively prevent access to 
them as restrictions rooted in racial, ethnic, or religious discrimination.^ 

Rural communities and rural schools are confronted with this 
general lack of understanding* of employment opportunities the 
same as other communities and other schools. It may well be that 
the problem in rural areas is even more acute-not so much in the 
num^rs of people involved as in the lack of ability and resources 
to effectively make occupational information available. By some 
means, however, the students who attend rural schools must be 

made aware of occupations. All must be ready to enter the labor 
force. 

The Field of Trade and Industrial Education 

Since a major obstacle to developing effective vocational programs 
of trade and industrial education in rural communities is lack of 
information or misinformation, the field should be described. Its 
major objectives have been simply and positively stated in terms 
that have the general approval of practitioners in every state. The 
two statements of objectives which give a basis for the operating 

policy of all programs conducted in the public schools throughout 
the country are: ^ 

1. To provide instruction of an extension or supplemental type for the 
further development* of performance skills, technical knowledge, re- 
nted industrial information, safety, and job judgment for persons 
already employed in trade and industrial pursuits. 

2. To provide instruction of a preparatory type of the development of basic 
manipulative skills, safety judgment, technical knowledge, and related 
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industrial information for the purpose of fitting persons for useful 
employment in trade and industrial pursuits.^ 

It will be noted that these objectives identify two distinct groups 
of people to whom the program is directed: (a) persons already 
employed and (b) persons preparing for initial employment. While 
many aspects of an instruction program for both of these groups 
tend to be similar, their motivations are different. It is presumed 
that specific training will provide the employed worker with a wider 
range of skill, knowledge, understanding, and appreciation of his 
occupation to the end that he becomes a better producer of goods 
or services, improves or increases his economic position, and derives 
greater satisfaction from his job than was previously the case. This 
extension phase of a trade and industrial education program is be- 
coming especially important in rural areas for those engaged in 
apprenticeship training; the apprentice needs and is required to 
have formal instruction related to his work experience in the 
particular trade. The person preparing for initial employment, on 
the other hand, is desirous of developing the understandings and 
skills which will qualify him for entry into the occupation of his 
choice and toward which his training program is directed. Programs 
of trade and industrial education developed in rural communities 
should be alert to the need for serving both groups. Every com- 
munity has among its residents both the employed and those who 
need preparation for employment. They welcome the assistance an 
educational program can give. 

The particular occupations for which training is given vary con- 
siderably from one program to another. Machinist, television and 
radio serviceman, plumber, electrician, meat co tter, auto mechanic, 
body and fender work, baker, carpenter, chef, welder, stone mason, 
printer, linotype operator, shoemaker, watch repairman— these are 
but some of the occupational specialities which mi^t be included. 
Those an individual community is likely to emphasize in its program 
tend chiefly to be determined by such local factors as occupational 
opportunities, the availability of cooperative work-training facilities, 
£.nd the interests of student-learners. The scope of trade and indus- 

* Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of Education. Administration of Vocational 
Education. Vocational Education Bulletin No. 1. Revised 1948. Washington, D. C.: 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 1949. p. 61. 
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The Need for Information and Guidance 



It is somewhat strange that actual choice of an occupation has 
not commanded more attention and a greater proportion of school 
time. While many reasons could be cited to explain this situation, 
the point is that it is unfortunate when a secondary school permits 
any of its dropouts or graduates to leave the school environment 
without some assurance that each has reasonably realistic vocational 
goals. The exit interview, career day, or the six-weeks’ study of 
occupations as a part of Senior Problems is hardly sufiBcient atten- 
tion to the matter of vocational choice. Vocational guidance prob- 



'Ibid. 
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trial education has been defined as any organized training program 
providing instruction in: 

1. An industrial pursuit, skilled or semiskilled trade, craft, or occupation 
which directly functions in the designing, producing, processing, as- 
sembling, maintaining, servicing, or repairing of any manufactured 
product. 

2. Any service trade or occupation which is not classified as agricultural, 
business, professional, or homemaking. 

3. Other occupations which are usually considered as technical and in 
which workers such as nurses, laboratory assistants, draftsmen, and 
technicians are employed.* 

This relatively unlimited definition of what might be included in 
a trade and industrial education program does not identify certain 
limiting factors which are extremely real to rural schools considering 
the establishment of a program, particularly the number of persons 
interested in specific vocational training and the availability of 
equipment and other instructional necessities. A rural school pro- 
gram can seldom expect to provide as differentiated a program as 
the school in a community where larger numbers of students and a 
broad range of employment and work-training opportunities are 
available. Such limitations need in no way deter the provision of a 
program of high quality, however. The point that needs special 
emphasis is that when any community has carefully studied and 
determined its instructional needs it is possible to find a way, wi thin 
the framework of acceptable procedures, to define an appropriate 
program. 
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ably needs to become more of a core program in the secondary 
school integrated with as much of the subject matter of all regular 
courses as possible. 

Economic efBciency as one of the general goals of education is 
frequently overlooked. Its accomplishment requires attention to 
each student’s interest in occupations and his need to have reliable 
information concerning possibilities for his own vocational choice. 
His areas of interest, the vocations in these areas, his aptitudes and 
abilities, the training requirements, and the employment oppor- 
tunities are among the things he needs to know. His aspirations 
must be realistic. The importance of providing information and 
assistance to students in the area of selecting a vocation rests upon 
an even more serious consideration than helping them make a transi- 
tion from school to work. It is in influencing their entire future 
vocational life. This emphasizes the need in schools for trained 
counselors. Assisting students in making a vocational choice can- 
not be entrusted to the hands and imaginations of the untrained or 
self-appointed. 

Rural youth have had far too little guidance. For them, choice of a voca- 
tion is a special problem, since so many must migrate to cities to find 
employment. They need expert help in thinking through the relative 
values of rural and urban life and in choosing, preparing for, and entering 
a vocation. The effective school counselor knows about each ^roung per- 
son’s achievements and difficulties at home and school, has opportunity 
to note trends in his development, and is thus in a strategic jMSition to 
help him develop his potentialities.^ 

The importance and need for vocational guidance in rural schools 
is demonstrated in every community where effective counseling 
service is not provided. Consider, for example, how one four-year 
rural high school (enrollment 170; faculty, 9 teachers and a prin- 
cipal; curriculum, college preparatory only) handled one of its 
problems recently. Two of the students, it is recalled, had clearly 
defined vocational ambitions. Tom wanted to be an electrician and 
George wanted to be a printer. Both students "^pestered” the science 
teacher (and probably other members of the staff) with their in- 
terests but received practically no tangible assistance. Both boys 

'Strang, Ruth. “Potentialities of Education in Rural Communities.’’ Education in 
Rural CommunUies. Fifiy-First Yearbook, Part II, National Society for the Study of 
Education. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1952. Chapter 3, p. 55. 
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did well in the work that interested them but neither made much 
attempt to succeed in other subjects. The science and mathematics 
teacher hewed to his syllabus, coercing both boys to balance what 
to them were uninteresting chemical equations and to calculate the 
number of rods of fence needed to enclose an irregular cow pasture. 
It seemed not to occur to any member of the faculty that the an- 
nounced and persistent occupational interests of the boys might 
have been used to broaden their educational experience. Some 
slight changes in lesson plans to whet occupational appetites might 
have been made. The services of the one printer and the one elec- 
trician who lived in the community mi^t have been enlisted to 
help resolve a real educational problem. Since efforts of this sort 
were not made, Tom and George received certificates at the end 
of their senior year indicating that they “had been in school four 
years.” They did not graduate. 

It is difficult to know how much better their school experiences 
would have been if an effort had been made to secure the coopera- 
tion of the two master craftsmen in the community and if Tom and 
George could then have been involved in a well-planned, coor- 
dinated, work-experience program. Whether English literature 
might actually have become interesting to them and whether they 
might have more willingly tolerated algebra cannot now be de- 
termined. Unfortunately the opportunity to use existing vocational 
resources was completely overlooked. 

Planning and Operating a 
Trade and Industrial Education Program 

At one tiine rural people were required to travel far from their 
home community to find industrial employment. Improved trans- 
portation and industrial decentralization has reduced this distance. 
Industrial employment is now easily accessible to nearly every 
rural community, and increasing numbers of industrial workers are 
seeking the advantages of rural living. Their proportion among 
rural residents increases with each estimate made. 

It is recognized that the geographical location of rural schools in 
relation to the industrial experiences and employment opportunities 
is still a problem to some extent. The most urgent problem for 
rural schools, however, lies within the schools themselves. Rural 
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educators tend simply not to be aware of what can and is being 
done in this area. Programs of trade and industrial education have 
been maintained in schools near the industrial areas for many years, 
and most educators in metropolitan areas are reasonably well in- 
formed regarding their organization and operation. The teachers, 
administrators, and school boards in rural communities generally 
lack such information and experience. This is detrimental to the 
vocational objectives of rural students who mi^t well find job 
satisfaction from employment in the trades and industries. 

How Does a Community Begin? 

Every state has one or more specialists in the area of trade and 
industrial education. In most instances these persons are staff mem- 
bers of the state education department. Their services are available 
to every public school in the state to assist in the organization and 
development of trade and industrial education. Generalizations 
about program development in rural schools are di£5cult to make 
because there are always a number of variables. The size of the 
school, the nature of the community, the presence or absence of 
industrial development, the interests and abilities of students, 
parents* desires, previous practices in vocational education, and 
other factors enter into determining the course an individual school 
might profitably pursue. Consultants from the state education de- 
partment or the state university who are specialists in trade and 
industrial education can be most helpful, l^eir advice and assist- 
ance are seldom offered without invitation, however. 

As a school undertakes to study its own particular problems and 
makes plans to improve and expand its contributions to the voca- 
tional goals of students, it usually is desirable to begin by finding 
out what the faculty and administration of the school really know 
about trade and industrial education. Many excellent ideas can be 
drawn from faculty understanding of the local and larger com- 
munity. Such ideas, along with previous experience in trade and in- 
dustrial education and the consultation of persons outside the 
school, can give direction to change in accord with actual industrial 
needs and opportunities. 

“Perhaps the migration of youth from the farm means . . . more 
training in industrial skilk for rural youth. Certainly it means that 
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rural education can never be provincial education if it is to be in 
tune with ranent social trends.”* One rural superintendent 
ap^ched the organization of a program for his community in the 
following maimer. He invited specialists in trade and 
educ^on from the state education department, the state university, 
md from several nearby metropoKtan area school systems to an 
mfoimal me^g. He opened the discussion by acknowledging 
that the local school did not offer a program in the field of trade 
and industrial education, that a relatively large proportion of for- 
mer students found employment in this area and many currently 
enrolled were interested in training possibilities, but that he and the 
faculty simply did not know what to do or where to begin. The 
group offer^ many suggestions. A number of additional meetings 
followed before all the necessary facts could be brought together 
and adequate plans completed. From this informal beginning a 
modest teade and industrial education program was begun. Sub- 
sequent industrial development near the community has facilitated 
substRntidl growth of the program. 

In mother siwll community the superintendent felt that the 
pneral lack of information concerning trade and industrial educa- 
prevented his school from offering an appropriate program. 
With surprisingly Uttle effort he was able to have a comprehensive 
seminar on vocational education conducted for the benefit of his 
1^ staff by personnel from the state education department and 
fte state university (at no cost to the district). With complete 

fa^ty support and cooperation, a program of trade and industrial 
education was initiated. 

The superintendent and faculty in still another rural community 
vjre much better informed in the area of trade and industrial 
^ucation. During one school year with the help of state specialists 
in trade and industrial education they mapped out a summer pro- 
gram of study and research designed to solve their own problems. 
Smee then, the Toms and Georges in this community have had a 

much better *break. The faculty found out what might be done 
and then did it. 



tion. Nations Schools 54:126; November 1954. 
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As illustrated by these brief descriptions, there is probably no 
one way, no single formula, by which a community might best go 
about the task of studying its needs and establishing a trades and 
industries program. Perhaps the most important single thing every 
community should know is that consultative help is available to 
assist in any or all phases of program development— study, planning, 
organization. 

The Nature of the Program 

Classes in trade extension enroll most of the students in the area 
of trade and industrial education; they are designed for employed 
workers who desire to increase their skill and knowledge in the 
occupations in which they are presently working. The need for 
such training may be determined by brief surveys of employed 
workers in a local area and can be verified by advisory committees. 

Apprenticeship training constitutes another large part of the 
trade and industrial program. An apprentice, employed under the 
provisions of state or federal law, must spend a certain amount of 
time each year during his apprenticeship in school in related in- 
struction predominately of a scientific-mathematics nature. In 
cooperation V with appropriate apprenticeship committees, most of 
the states have prepared instructional material for use in apprentice- 
ship classes or have designated material from other states as 
appropriate for instruction for certain groups of apprentices. 

All-day trade training of several types is provided for full-time 
students who have made an appropriate occupational selection and 
desire to obtain the basic skills and related technical knowledge 
required for entry into the occupation of their choice. The usual 
organization of a program for these students would have half of 
each school day devoted to instruction in practical work on a useful 
and productive basis and the remainder devoted to the study of 
other school subjects. 

Cooperative training for diversified occupations is especially 
applicable to the needs of small communities. 

The objective of cooperative training is to provide vocational training 
through cooperation of the school and industrial and business establish- 
ments for groups of youth, 16 years of age and over, whose individual 
employment objectives may differ and whose cooperative agreements 
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provide for legal employment, systematic training on the job, and supple- 
mentary instruction in the school. Such instruction is widely used to 
provide training opportunities for high school boys and girls.^ 

A cooperative training program is frequently the logical starting 
place for smaller communities interested in the trade and industrial 
field; for many it is the only possible way to begin. The cost of 
equipping shops to train students in a variety of industrial occupa- 
tions is more than most small communities can meet; in a coopera- 
tive program the machinery, tools, and other facilities of local 
industrial plants are used. Instead of employing a number of 
specialized teachers competent for the diversified occupational 
interests of even a relatively small number of students, a single 
teacher-coordinator in a cooperative program can provide the re- 
lated instruction given in the school and can work with the on-the- 
job craftsmen-teachers of the industria! plants. This cooperative 
approach to trade and industrial education o£Fers rural communities 
many possibilities for a high quality program with a minimum 
investment in facilities and personnel. 

Teachers of Trade and Industrial Subjects 

A good teacher is the most valuable asset to any educational 
program. All states have some provisions for the training of teachers 
of trade and industrial subjects. Inherent in all preparation plans 
for teachers of the trades and industries is the concept of occupa- 
tional competency. It is absolutely imperative that the instructor 
be a master craftsman. In order for students to select occupations 
in which to pursue a training program, they need to have available 
both p-to-date occupational information and the wise counsel and 
guida. e of teachers who have more than a casual understanding of 
die occupations. It is not possible to equate desirable teacher 
characteristics and extensive educational achievement to the work 
experience gained by the craftsman. The Saturday afternoon car- 
penter, as skillful as he may be, cannot substitute eflFectively for the 
journeyman carpenter. A teacher of trade and industrial education 
must have lived the trade or occupation he is to teach. 

As rural communities, either individually or in cooperation with 
others in some type of area vocational education program, are able 



• U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, op. cff., p. 67. 
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to institute programs in the area of trade and industrial occupa- 
tions, the occupational competency of the teachers selected to 
work with the training of students should be a primary concern. 
Numerous personal characteristics also contribute to the efiFective- 
ness of the teacher and it is not intended here that these should be 
overlooked. Good vocational teachers can be secured. Many of 
those now teaching in trade and industrial education have sub- 
stantial trade experience, remarkable educational achievements, 
and a more than ample supply of the important, though hard to 
define, desirable personal qualities. 

The Advisory Committee 

An item of major importance in the planning and operation of 
a trade and industrial education program in any school is the selec- 
tion of an appropriate local advisory committee. Frequently a 
separate advisory committee consisting of representatives of man- 
agement, labor, and education is established for each occupational 
area in which training is given. All successful programs have ad- 
visory committees; their activities insure against unrealistic practices 
and procedures. 

The effective use of employer and employee groups in guiding 
a trade and industrial education program is currently being demon- 
strated in one of the large junior colleges of California where more 
than 50 active advisory committees have been organized. Since 
each of these committees holds a regular monthly meeting in one of 
the conferee' ce rooms of the junior college, two or three such meet- 
ings are held concurrently nearly every day. Good working relation- 
ships between the school and the industries has been one of the 
outcomes of this regular meeting together. Far more important, 
however, is the continuous advice these committees give to assure 
school administrators that the vocational training programs are not 
only up to date but are actually meeting real industrial needs. 

Blind approaches to providing a trade and industrial education 
program often result when the school does not involve advisory 
assistance. The experience of one smaller school system will illus- 
trate. Aware that many of their students needed vocational training 
the school administrator and faculty felt that something should be 
done. Their proposal to the board of education was approved and 
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witl great hopes and enthusiasm a program was begun. Their be- 
gimJng was a modest attempt to provide the technical education 
needed for one occupational area. They were able to accomplish 
this by rearranging certal i of their existing curricular offerings and 
using the special skills of faculty members in classes for carefully 
selected students. Unfortunately, it was discovered after several 
years of operation that the students who completed the program 
were not readily employable. Their instruction did not lead to 
entry in any particular occupation. In their enthusiasm for the 
program, teachers and administrators had completely overlooked 
the real educational requirements of the occupations to which their 
training program was geared. 

The success of a trade and industrial education program depends 
on many things in addition to the organization of advisory com- 
mittees. The advisory committee can do much, however, to keep 
a program on the right track and assist the school program to 
achieve its desired goals. 

Some Points of View 

The imperative need for skilled manpower places increasingly 
greater responsibility upon the rural community to provide an 
opportunity for its students to acquire vocational skills as a part of 
their educational preparation for life. When a thorough program 
of vocational guidance and counseling has assisted these students 
to make realistic vocational choices, their educational effoits become 
more meaningful because they are directly related to one of the 
most occupying and significant roles in life-work. This is not to say 
that other areas of education lack importance. It merely calls atten- 
tion to the tendency for educators to underestimate and overlook 
the total contributions of programs in vocational education. It sug- 
gests that some of the goals of general education can often be 
realized more effectively in the subject matter of specific occupa- 
tional preparation than at any other place. It is false to assume ^at 
giving attention to industrial training in school de-emphasizes the 
importance of individual growth. Educators should be acutely 
aware of the fact that occupational success depends upon the 
mastery of certain technical skills, hand in hand with other areas of 
educational and personal growth. 
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The challenge to American education^ therefore, is the develop- 
ment of an efiFective combination of the specific skills of an occupa- 
tion with desirable general and personal traits and qualities. Educa- 
tional literature frequently has pointed out the importance of this 
blending of the general and the specific. 

Whfle general and liberal education needs to focus attention more clearly 
on the careers of students, vocational education needs to concern itself 
increasingly with the cultivation of humane personal qualities in indi- 
viduals. As far as the individual student is concerned, general and voca- 
tional education have no distinct boundary line separating them. More 
harmonious integration of general education and liberal education will 
best serve the interests of individuals and of the nation.'^ 

Greene, in writing about a liberal, Christian, idealistic philosophy 
of education, expresses the thought as follows: 

What is obviously needed is a truly libeval academic community in which 
the study of art and typewriting, of phflosophy and accounting, of 
theology and medicine, of pure and applied science, are, though ad- 
mittedly very different, judged to be equally honorable and valuable in 
theii’ several ways. In such a community the so-called liberal disciplines 
would indeed be liberal because they would be studied and taught with 
an eye to the total enrichment of die life of responsible members of a 
free society; and in such a community the acquisition of the vocational 
skills, from the simplest to the most complex, would be equally liberal 
because they wouH be taught, not in a spirit of predatory egoism, but in 
a deep social concern for the needs of others and for the common good.^ 

Most of the students now in school will find employment in the 
trades and industries at some level, depending upon Ae total con- 
tribution they can and wish to make. Some may work in the same 
occupation for 40 years or more. Others will need to adapt them- 
selves to changing occupational demands. The direction of indus- 
trial development is such that every person now entering employ- 
ment must have a better background of preparation than has pre- 
viously been necessary. The new technical occupations developed 
during just the past few years emphasize the breadth and depth 

’’ National Education Association and American Association of School Administrators, 
Educational Policies Commission. Manpower and Education. Washington, D. C.: the 
Commission, 1956. p. 70-71. 

'Greene, Theodore M. “A Liberal Christian Idealist Philosophy of Education.” 
Modem Philosophies and Education. Fifty-Fourth Yearbook, Part I, National Society 
for the Study of Education. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1955. Chapter 4, 
p. 119. 
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that must bo developed and maintained in vocational education 
programs. 

Many schools are now aware of the need for additional voca- 
tional education programs and are making preparations geared to 
the requirements for manpower in the new technological age. 
National committees and commissions are conducting meetings to 
define and determine proper courses to follow in order to provide 
the best education possible and to meet the demands of industrial- 
social development. It will indeed be unfortunate if students in 
rural communities, because of an accident of geography, are denied 
Opportunity to find a place in a trade and industrial education 
program. 

Any rural community that is willing to look squarely at the future 
will discover vast areas of opportunity— new opportunities— different 
from what most have known in the past. They will find that the 
technological age will require the services of more men and women 
and that more youth from rural schools will enter the labor force 
in occupations of a technological nature. Many will enter occupa- 
tions unknown a decade ago. A large share of the technical training 
all will need lies within the area of trade and industrial education. 
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CHAPTER 15 



industrial Arts— Its 
Contributions and Opportunities 

The FIRST settlers who came to this country were 
forced to produce nearly everything needed for their existence and 
comfort. They raised or gathered their food and raw materials and 
processed them in the home into usable and consumable forms. 
Members of a family worked together. The children shared what- 
ever chores and duties they were capable of performing. 

In the day-to-day, season-to-season, and year-to-year kind of living 
which characterized that period in our history, most of each child s 
"^education” was acquired in the home. He learned from his parents, 
copied adult methods, practiced skills, and acquired his knowledge 
through the practical and necessary activities upon which life de- 
pended. He learned how to hunt and fish, raise crops, cure hides, 
card wool, grind flour, make furniture, preserve food, bake bread, 
make clothing, and forge iron into tools. Few of life’s necessities 
were outside the scope of what a family could do for itself. 

What has happened since is well known. Industrialization, com- 
mercialization, and specialization have taken over. It is true that 
the shift has been gradual, but it has been unrelenting in its direc- 
tion. Interdependence has steadily increased. Families now pur- 
chase most of the goods and services they need to maintain a 
satisfactory level of living and depend on others for its production 
and processing. Their purchases are made out of returns received 
from their own specialized contributions to economic activity. 

William R. Mason, director, Industrial Arts Education, Board of Education, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, prepared the original draft of Chapter 15. He was assisted by the follow- 
ing: Leven Hill, head of the Industrial Arts Department, Bowling Green University, 
Bowling Green, Ohio; Merle Leggett, supervisor of industrial arts, Medina County 
Board of Education, Medina, Ohio; F. Theodore Paige, Department of Industrial 
Arts, Ohio University, Athens; William Stoner, Department of Industrial Arts, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio; and E. W. Tischendorf, head of the Industrial Arts Depart- 
ment, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 
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industrial Arts as a Curriculum Area 

The specialization and interdependence developed with respect 
to methods of producing and processing has had a substantial in- 
fluence on education. Nearly all of the “how-to-do-it’‘ types of 
learning opportunities children once had in their homes have now 
disappeared. This shift, too, has been gradual, but today few chil- 
dren, rural or urban, have much opportunity for practical, mani- 
pulative-type work experiences at home. Only where parents con- 
sciously make an effort to teach their children some of the basic 
manual and tool skills do children enjoy the learning opportunities 
that were once a regular part of family living. And the number of 
homes in which parents are willing to make such a “sacrifice” of 
time is small indeed. 

The Development of Industrial Arts 

The tendency for homes to relinquish instruction in practical 
skills began during the earliest phase of industrialization. Activities 
formerly carried on in the home became less necessary as goods and 
services were increasingly available from other sources. And since 
whatever home instruction was provided had always been limited 
to “essentials,” the range began to narrow rapidly. A few educators 
began to be concerned about what they saw developing. They 
recognized that academic subjects alone did not sufficiently prepare 
young people for living. They were especially concerned for chil- 
dren of the working classes, and they wished to provide laboratory 
experiences designed to develop the handtool skills which mi^t 
make it possible for them better to earn a livelihood, to appreciate 
the dignity of work, and to understand production and processing. 

The fact that the Imperial Russian Schools exhibit at the Philadel- 
phia Centennial Exposition gave this idea impetus is history. So 
also are John D. Runkle’s introduction in 1876 of manual tr ainin g 
for boys at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and the 
founding, by C. M. Woodward, of the St. Louis Manual Training 
School. The idea spread and the number of school shops increased 
rapidly. For four decades manual training thrived and was the 
family name applied to all school shop work, both public and 
private. 
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INDUSTRIAL ARTS 

A change of emphasis began gradually to develop in these pro- 
grams, however. The series of increasingly complex and formal 
hand-skill exercises which made up most manual training programs 
gave way to the construction of articles of utilitarian value. More 
attention was given to design and use, and a much broader range 
of materials and activities was introduced. The term ‘‘manual train- 
ing ’ no longer seemed to apply and was replaced by manwd arts. 
A range of activities that included woodworking, mechanical draw- 
ing, metal work, printing, leather work, jewelry making, clay work, 
and bookbinding gave students and instructors substantial room for 
flexibility and variation in choosing and designing specific projects. 

The manual arts concept was not destined to last, however, for 
the emphasis in this type of instruction again shifted. This was the 
time in our educational development when concentrated attentiion 
to the learner, his needs, his motivations and his reactions was get- 
ting under way. All educational activities, it was felt, should be 
considered in terms of the:r contribution to well-defined educational 
ends. Educators began to recognize that in manual activities and 
the programs designed to develop manual skills there was great 
opportunity for even broader educational and guidance pur- 
poses to be achieved. Coupled with this expanding concept of pur- 
poses were increasing industrialization and machine production, 
and tlie name “manual arts” gave way to industrial artSy the term 
currently in use to designate this curriculum area. 

Industrial Arts Today 

Today industrial arts is considered primarily to be that phase of 
general education which has as its chief concern the materials, 
processes, and products of manufacture and the contributions of 
those engaged in industry. It is a curriculum area rather than a 
subject or a course. In many schools instruction in industrial arts 
begins in the elementary grades. It usually is required of all boys 
(in some schools gikls as well) at the junior high-school level. In 
the high school a more varied array of specialized courses is usually 
offered, almost always elective. Many communities also provide an 
industrial arts program or “shop” course for adults. 

Although there persists some tendency to regard industrial arts as 
preparation for a vocation, it is not so considered by those who work 
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in the field. Such terms as "prevocational” or “exploratory” are 
often associated with its purposes, but its partisans make a strong 
case for its general educational and guidance values completely 
aside from any specific vocational purposes. Through experiences 
with tools and materials, it attempts to teach an appreciation and 
understanding of the industrial nature of the society in which every 
boy or girl or adult in America must live. 

One of the key eniphases throughout this Yearbook has been that 
there is a real difficulty in separating or differentiating between 
what is general, or liberal, education and what might be considered 
vocational. Moreover, it has been repeatedly pointed out that 
attempts to describe such a dichotomy actually have little value 
inasmuch as all education is a blending of the general and the 
vocational. Subject content in the physical sciences, for example, 
might be strictly liberal education for one individual and vocational 
education for another. It is also recognized that industrial arts, 
often imperceptibly, becomes increajingly more vocational as stu- 
dents elect advanced courses. The mere fact of election is evidence 
of student interest in the particular line of work. Ir.. additi.>n, the 
depth to which certain sldll areas are explored in some advanced 
industrial arts courses approaches trade training, even if such was 
not tlie original intention. 

Industrial Arts 06/ectiVes 

To some extent geography and environment inffuence the content 
of industrial arts programs. Programs in highly industrialized com- 
munities will often have a tendency toward metal work and fabrica- 
tion. Woodworking courses often receive greater emphasis in 
lumbering areas. Similar vocational programs in different communi- 
ties will feature, to a greater or lesser degree, printing, welding, 
ceramics, or handicrafts as a reffection of dominant local economic 
pursuits. But the industrial arts program is suflBciently ffexible to 
accommodate such special tendencies, emphases, or omissions, for the 
objectives of industrial arts are broader than the specific skills or 
processes. Some importance and value is placed on skill develop- 
ment, but the tendency is to regard such activity as a means or 
vehicle through or by which other purposes may be achieved. 

The American Vocational Association has identified nine objec- 
tives commonly emphasized by the literature in the field of industrial 
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arts. These are the development of attitudes and understandings 
which lead to: 

1. Interest in Industry. To develop in each pupil an active interest in 
industr^l life and in the methods and problems of production and 
exchange. 

2. Appreciation and Use. To develop in each pupil the appreciation of 
good design and workmanship and the ability to select, care for, and 
use industrial products wisely. 

3. Self-reedization and Initiative. To develop in each pupil habits of self- 
reliance and resourcefulness in meeting practical situations. 

4. Cooperative Attitudes. To develop in each pupil a readiness to assist 
* others and to join happily in group undertakings. 

5. Health and Safety. To develop in each pupil desirable attitudes and 
practices with respect to health and safety. 

6. Interest in Achievement. To develop in each pupil a feeling of pride 
in his ability to do useful things and to develop worthy leisure-time 
interests. 

7. Orderly Performance. To develop in each pupil the habit of an 
orderly, complete, and efBcient performance of any task. 

8. Drawing and Design. To develop in each pupil an understanding of 
drawings and the ability to express ideas by means of drawing. 

9. Shop SkUls and Knowledge. To develop in each pupil a measure of 
skill in the use of common tools and machines and an understanding of 
the problems involved in common types of construction and repair. ^ 

As can be seen from such objectives, industrial arts utilizes the 
processes and products of industry as its means or method of achiev- 
ing general education ends. Programs are designed to g've orienta- 
tion to and understanding of the complex, specialized, and industrial 
characteristics of present-day living. That the development of shop 
skills and knowledge is included as the last of the stated objectives 
is some indication of the relative importance this area is given in 
industrial arts programs. Nevertheless, most industrial arts teachers 
would readily subscribe to the adage of "what is worth doing is 
worth doing right.” Generally, it can be observed that the degree 
to which shop skills are developed by pupils depends upon the de- 
gree to which the teacher himself has developed these same skills 
and to which he stresses them in his classes. Actually, it is difficult 
to separate the development of knowledge from the development 

^Americ&n Vocational Association. Guide to Improving Instruction in industrial 
Arts. Washington, D. G.: the Association, 1953. p. 18. 
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of skills in an industrial arts program. The two seem to go hand in 
hand. In fact, it remains largely for the teacher to determine the 
degree of success to which any of the objectives are accomplished. 
And how much pupils develop in any of the desired areas will de- 
pend upon the importance the teacher places on each. Any objective 
will be developed to a high degree only in shops having successful, 
enthusiastic, and energetic teachers. 

The Industrial Arts Program 

Since industrial arts programs are designed to provide a general 
orientation to industry rather than the development of a high level 
of competence in specific industrial skills, an almost limitless 
flexibility in content and activities is possible without detracting 
from such purposes. Most programs attempt to provide as many 
different kinds of experiences with tools, materials, and processes as 
possible, but industrial arts objectives can successfully be achieved 
through instruction in only a limited number. The local situation 
may limit work experiences in all the potential areas, may result in 
particular emphases, or may give opportunities for projects in some 
areas and not in others; but such program details should not change 
or deter the understandings and attitudes that are to be developed 
on the part of all children. 

Woodworking and carpentry, electricity, sheet metal work and 
welding, mechanics, printing, masonry, ceramics, mechanical draw- 
ing, and handicrafts are some of the areas in which instruction is 
most frequently given. To a large extent such instruction might be 
described as a laboratory type. The teacher describes and demon- 
strates methods and tool processes; then pupils are given an oppor- 
tunity to try out what has been learned under teacher supervision. 
The skills demonstrated are copied by the pupils. They are practiced 
until mastered to a degree commensurate with each pupil’s age and 
ability. 

In most industrial arts programs pupils apply what they learn 
and get additional practice in specific skills through work on projects 
which are of special interest to them. The teacher must help each 
pupil in planning his project to make certain that the information, 
skills, and methods outlined for the particular area and level of 
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instruction are incorporated. This project method of teaching has 
proven most effective. It has been said that **what the mind attends 
it learns.” The projects demonstrate that the application of infor- 
mation in making something useful keeps student interest high. 

The range of pupil projects and the things they make or build 
are as varied as their interests. The type of project will also vary 
according to the educational level of the student and his previous 
industrial arts experience. A recent state industrial arts exhibit in- 
cluded the following items among the projects developed by junior 
high-school pupils: coflFee tables, boats, lamps, fly traps, a motor 
scooter, ceramics, pet cages, models, camping equipment, block 
prints, towel holders, a bobsled, floor scrapers, stools, dairy record 
boards, tote carts, electric door openers, and hay tongs. Within a 
single class there will be many different kinds of individual projects. 
Teachers encourage pupils to select projects which involve a variety 
of experiences in as many areas as the shop has facilities and oppor- 
tunity. Additional projects are usually selected or assigned to give 
pupils experiences in areas not covered in their previous projects. 

It can be seen that different pupil abilities and interests can be 
accommodated through such projects. The level of difficulty and 
the level of skills involved make adjustments easy. The individuality 
of the approach permits pupils to advance at their own rate. When 
the industrial arts teacher analyzes each of his pupils in terms of 
interests, skills, and previous experiences, he is usually able to de- 
termine his particular needs. The challenge to the industrial arts 
teacher is to help in the development of all pupils, the superior and 
the mediocre ahke, by inspiring them to do their best. Through 
proper project selection, superior teachers can help every pupil 
complete projects which give him a sense of accomplishment and 
pride. 

Industrial Arts Facilities 

Because industrial arts courses vary somewhat in content among 
schools and communities, the shops in which the classes are taught 
may also be equipped differently. Generally, there are three major 
types of shops in the industrial arts area: 

1. Unit shop. The unit shop is a specialized facility. Since it is designed 
for concentration on specific single units of work, it normally is utilized 
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only in schools which can provide a number of separate shops. A furni- 
ture- and cabinet-making shop limited to such activities would be an 
example of a shop of this ^e. 

2. General unit shop. A general unit shop is also somewhat specialized, 
but it includes several areas of instruction in a broad general work area. 
In a woodworking shop there would be provision for pattern making, 
wood crafts, cabinet making, finishing, and the like. In a school with 
such a facility there would probably also be an electrical shop, metal 
shop, print shop, and shops in such other areas as might be included 
in the industrial arts program. 

3. General shop. The most common type of shop in smaller schools is the 
general shop. A general shop is designed for multiple use and mul- 
tiple activities. It might provide areas within the same shop for draft- 
ing, woodworking, metal work, electricity, graphic arts, or some other 
combination of activities. 

The general shop is particularly suited to schools in rural and 
suburban areas, in schools able to have only one or two industrial 
arts teachers. Its organization in these situations permits effective 
teaching and broad program content to a much greater extent than 
would a more specialized shop. It permits exploratory experiences 
with many different kinds of materials, tools, and processes. 

The general industrial arts shop m a rural community usually pro- 
vides facilities for electricity, metal working and welding, wood- 
working and carpentry, automotives, mechanical drawing, and 
handicrafts. The room would be equipped in the metals area with 
an anvil, a forge, welding equipment, a lathe, and possibly a shaper 
and grinder. The woodworking area would have a circular saw, 
band saw, jigsaw, wood lathes, a sander, and usually a jointer and 
surfacer. The handicrafts area would be equipped for ceramics, 
leather work, and model building. The areas for electricity and 
automotives would be similarly equipped. Provision of space for 
a library and planning area is also desirable. Whenever possible, 
this area should be partitioned off from the rest of the shop. In- 
dustrial arts shops should be so designed and equipped that accom- 
modations for adult classes would also be possible. 

The general shop is organized on the basis of assigning groups of 
pupils to each of the several work areas and then rotating the groups 
for different kinds of activities and experiences, each group being 
considered as a separate class. In some instances this rotation plan 
for groups is based on a specified period of weeks in each work area. 
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Such procedures are particularly suited to the beginning and ex- 
ploratory classes. The general shop is equally adapted to advanced 
classes where the pupils work or projects are planned to include all 
or several of the activities offered in the program. The various types 
of facilities and equipment make it possible for pupils to work con- 
tinuously on their projects regardless of the various work areas in- 
volved. Since the aim of industrial arts instruction is to give ex- 
periences in related lines of work rather than to develop trade pro- 
ficiency in any one of them, the more advanced groups can have 
valuable and profitable learning opportunities through the diversified 
facilities of a general shop. 

Industrial Arts in Rural Communities 

Many rural youths have an advantage over their city cousins in 
this educational area. A much larger proportion of them grow up 
with some kind of workshop facilities available to them at home. 
Power tools of various kinds are relatively common to many farm 
boys, and practically all rural young people learn to improvise from 
their earliest days of childhood. The do-it-yourself trend that has 
relatively recently developed among city dwellers has aiways existed 
in rural areas. 

Recognition of these advantages is not intended to indicate that 
the home experiences of rural youth are an adequate substitute for 
the attitudes, understandings, and skills toward which the industrial 
arts program is directed. At best, they give rural pupils only a very 
slight edge. To a very large extent the interests and home life of 
rural and urban children are much alike, and similarities increase 
with the rural-urban blending that our country now is experiencing. 
The mechanization and electrification of farms, the decentralization 
of industry, and the increased number of nonfarm workers who 
commute to employment centers all contribute to this decreasing 
distinctiveness between rural and urban life. 

Comparisons between industrial arts programs in rural and urban 
schools show that, if any major differences exist, they are chiefly 
a reflection of the size of the community the school serves. There are 
no differences in objectives. Geography and environment do tend 
to influence the work areas which the program will offer or emphasize. 
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but these differences are as great among cities as they are between 
cities and rural areas. Geography and environment influence city 
and country youth and city and country industrial arts programs in 
much the same manner. 

Perhaps the greatest area for developing a specific rural fiavi ^ in 
an industrial arts program will be with the individual projects which 
pupils undertake. Projects which contribute directly to a farm or 
4-H Club activity or to some other rural interest are especially 
suitable and desirable. The experience of industrial arts programs 
shows that variations in project activities are not nearly as great as 
might be expected, however. Since pupils select projects on a basis 
of their special interests, it becomes almost necessary to conclude 
that the interests of youth are strikin^y similar without regard to 
community setting. Almost any industrial arts exhibit at a state level 
will show the same types of furniture, the same kinds of cabinets, 
and the same trends in design as project features for both rural 
and city schools. State fair catalogs listing junior and senior high- 
school divisions further bear this out. 

There are numerous groups and agencies ready and willing to 
assist rural schools and their industrial arts programs. In recent 
years farm equipment dealers, industry, and public utility com- 
panies, among others, have welcomed opportunities to be of service 
to schools. Films, charts, diagrams, pictures, and other types of 
visual materials on almost every phase of industrial arts work are 
available for the asking. Trips through processing and manufac- 
turing plants are easy to arrange. Nearly aU rural electrification 
cooperatives are able and anxious to provide instructional materials 
which are extremely valuable in teaching practical phases of the 
use and consumption of electricity on the farm. Such course material 
is often prepared specifically for school use through the joint efforts 
of electrification cooperative representatives and local teachers. 
Frequently, demonstration panels are prepared to help teachers 
show the ways in which power is brought into the home or the 
bam, new ways of wiring and lighting, and new types of controls 
and fuse boxes. Materials dealing with the use and care of motors, 
pumps, and electric milkers, the importance of safety in working 
with electrical circuits, and the effect of overloading wires and 
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fuses are but a few illustrations of valuable teaching aids readily 
available. 

Industrial arts opportunities in rural areas have been expanded 
greatly in recent years in most parts of the country where school 
district reorganization and consolidation have taken place. Further 
expansions can be expected, since changing educational organization 
in rural areas is continuing, and further expansions are needed. 
Many rural students do not now have an opportunity for experiences 
such as those which industrial arts programs attempt to provide. 
This shortage of opportunities is equally great in (he more specific 
vocational areas. 

The shortage of industrial arts opportunities in rural schools calls 
for expansidn. However, staffing additional programs with ade- 
quately trained teachers appears to be a great problem for school 
adn. ’nistrators at the time of this writing. Undoubtedly, there are 
numerous reasons for a national shortage of industrial arts teachers, 
but such shortages must indeed seem strange to those already teach- 
ing in this field. Surely, they must wonder why all boys who like 
people, who have an interest in mechanics, who get satisfaction out 
of creating, and who like to help others develop in skills and under- 
standing are not clamoring to get into the profession. There are 
few jobs which ofiPer more personal satisfaction, better working con- 
ditions, or greater sense of accomplishment. 



CHAPTER 16 



Vocational Guidance — Its 
Contributions and Opportunities 

AAanfower supply and utilization have be- 
come growing concerns of our nation. Considerable attention is 
directed currently to problems of wastage of talent, identification 
of gifted, and, in general, to an existing crisis in the development 
and conservation of our human resources. Proper development and 
utilization of human talent represents one of the most important 
considerations facing any nation in its effort to achieve maximum 
cultural and economic progress. Vocational guidance in its philos- 
ophy and practice holds a significant relationship to these objec- 
tives. Our democratic concept of vocational guidance leads us to 
devote primary attention to the developmental needs and interests 
of the individual, and, throng this, to the ultimate concern for the 
manpower needs of society. 

In the face of an urgent need to meet manpower demands, some 
danger exists that authoritarian policies might influence the philos- 
ophy and methods of vocational guidance. Super examines this 
issue carefully and contrasts the role of guidance in terms of human 
developrnent and manpower utilization.^ He concludes that althou^ 
an emphasis on manpower utilization may exist in certain social struc- 
tures, it is quite clear that the principle of freedom of choice and 
self-determination predominates in democratic societies. Ultimately, 
of course, any adequate program of vocational guidance will en- 
deavor to serve effectively both the interests of the individual and, 
through him, the needs of society. The interrelationship of these two 
objectives has been succinctly expressed: ‘‘Vocational counseling 

Willis E. Dugan, professor of educational psychology. University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, prepared the original draft of Chapter 16. 

'Super, Donald E. ‘^Guidance: Manpower Utilization or Human Development?” 
Personnel and Guidance Journal 33:8-14; September 1954. 
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has two fundamental purposes: to help people make good vocational 
adjustments and to facilitate the smooth functioning of the social 
economy through the effective use of manpower.”^ 



Guidance and Technological Change 

Althou^ notable progress has been made in this century in the 
improvement of educational and vocational guidance, much remains 
to be done. The improvement of vocational guidance services is 
one of our most pressing educational problems. Increasingly large 
enrollments of youth in our schools and a high ^liolding power” 
have meant both a wider diversity in terms of abilities, and an in- 
creased complexity of educational and vocational adjustment prob- 
lems. In addition to the recent ^^population explosion,” which has 
accentuated our need to identify and develop all levels of human 
talent, there has occurred a "technological explosion,” which has 
resulted in marked changes in vocational needs and opportunities.’ 
Choosing a career has always been a serious business for American 
youth. However, the task of making an appropriate and satisfying 
vocational decision is even more serious and difficult todav. 

With more than 30,000 different kinds of jobs in our world of 
work and some kind of specialized training required for many of 
these, high-school graduates and young beginning workers quicldy 
face the necessity of giving careful attention to appropriate avenues 
of further training and eventual life work.^ The President’s Com- 
mittee on Education Beyond the High School concludes that the 
occupational outlook emphasizes the need for education and also 
makes pertinent forecasts which hold significance for both guidance 
and educational practice.’ If present trends continue, this com- 
mittee reports, the various career fields in our labor force will 

'Super, Donald E. Appraising Vocational Fitness. New Yoric: Harper and Brothers, 
1949. p. 1. 

'See, for example. National Education Association and American Association of 
School Administrators, Educational Policies Commission, Manpower and Education. 
Washington, D. G.: the Commission, 1956. 128 p. 

'See Greenleaf, Walter J. Occupations, A Basic Course for Counselors. U. S. Office 
of Education, Federal Security Agency, Vocational Division Bulletin No. 247. Wash- 
ington, D. G.: Superintendent of Documerls, Government Printing Office, 1951. 193 p. 

The President's Committee for Education Beyond the High School. Second Report 
to the President. Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, 1957. 108 p. 
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undergo great change. The number of laborers and farm v/orhers 
will gradually decline in the next 10 years. Skilled workers will be 
increasingly required. Professional and technical careers will rise 
sharply. Some types of skills may become obsolete in ouir fast- 
moving society, so the Committee urges a sound education to 
provide a basis for adjustment to constant and abrupt change— a 
base upon which new skills may be built. In his examination of 
vocational guidance as related to manpower policy, Bray ofFers a 
helpful review of principles underlying efiPective vocational guidance 
practice in a world of rapid technological change.^ 



Support for Vocational Guidance 

Guidance as an educational philosophy and program of spiscific 
services holds the most favorable and influential position in its 
history. Thoughtful policy statements of prominent educational 
commissions and other national groups concerned with human re- 
sources are outspoken in their support for extended and improved 
programs of guidance and counseling for youth. The National Man- 
power Council, a foundation-supported body with representatives 
from government, business, labor, and education, has since 1951 
stressed the important role of vocational guidance in conserving 
and developing human resources. Among the several important 
publications of the Council, one policy statement devotes consider- 
able emphasis to vocational guidance and makes four impoitant 
recommendations for the development of a more effective voca- 
tional guidance program: 

1. State and local governments and boards of education recognize that 
the provision of essential educational and vocational guidance services 
is a major responsibility of secondary education by increasing sub- 
stantially and rapidly the funds and staff available for guidance and 
counseling purposes. 

2. School officials use their guidance and counseling staff primarily for 
vocational guidance purposes and, when expanded resources of staff 
and funds permit, also for counseling students with personal adjustment 
problems. 

3. School officials make vocational guidance available no later than the 
ninth year and have it continue throughout the high schcH>l course, 

•Bray, Douglas W. “Vocational Guidance in National Manpov/er Policy.” Personnel 
and Guidance Journal 34:194*99; December 1955. 
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and that they assign to the classroom teacher major responsibility for 
helping the student to make sound educational and occupational 
decisions. 

4. School officials take the lead in their communities to assure a vigorous 
cooperative effort, in which industry, business, labor, government, the 
armed services, and civic groups participate, to provide occupational 
information and other types of assistance essential for effective voca- 
tional guidance.'’^ 

Tile American Personnel and Guidance Association recently ba s 
issued a statement of policy concerning the nation’s problems in 
human resources which upholds the following principles: 

1. Freedom to choose one’s life work is basic to our democratic society 
and is necessary to the fullest possible growth of individuals. 

2. In order for freedom to flourish: 

a. Students must learn, at successive levels of education, progressively 
more about themselves-their interests, talents, values, and abilities 
— throu^ assistance in interpreting test results, educational experi- 
ences, and personality potentials. 

b. Students must learn about the large, complex, and changing world 
of career opportunities. 

c. Students should be motivated to explore the best outlets for their 
talents. 

d. Students must be instilled with a sense of responsibility, and a 
feeling of “stewardship” in the use of their talents. 

3. Professional counselors must be available in elementary and secondary 
schools and colleges, where, in cooperation with teachers, they can 
help students understand their potentialities, the educational choices 
to train those potentialities, and the career possibilities especially .'Suit- 
able for particular potentialities. There, also, skillful counselors can 
encourage these students to try out their potentialities. 

4. The appalling waste of human resources can be reduced by providing 
guidance and personnel facilities within our educational institutions 
that make it possible for young people to plan their careers and the 
education necessary to achieve Aeir careers. 

5. Counselors have a profound obligation to individuals and to our society 
to assist students in making their career and educational plans in terms 
of their potentialities, as well as in terms of the uses to which these 
potentialities can be placed in our society. Students whose future 
contributions and prospects of self-fulfillment can be greater in fields 
other than science and technology should be encourag^ to develop in 
these fields. 



*National Manpower Council. A Policy for Skilled Manpower. A Statement and 
Recommendations. New York: Columbia University Press, 1954. p. 5-6. 
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6. In order to make the fullest use of scholarships and testing programs, 
it is necessary to have an adequate sta£F of professional counselors, 
assuring every student the opportunity to plan his future wisely. With- 
out suitable counseling assistance, testing, scholarships, and other 
aids cannot be fully efiFective. Talents can be identified by means of 
counseling and testing, and through observation of students by teachers. 
What happens to those talents— whether or not th^ are ever developed 
—depends largely upon the counseling functions in our schools and 
colleges.^ 

This statement of policy underscores vigorously a basic philosophy 
which has wide acceptance and which must continue to guide the 
further expansion and improvement of guidance services in schools 
and communities. In short, the professional body of guidance 
workers support the view that our nation has an obligation to assure 
the maximum growth of aU individuals, both for their own satisfac- 
tion and for the benefit of all society. The APGA pohcy further 
asserts that with guidance our youth can make their choices in free- 
dom, and at the same time the human resources shortages in all 
areas of our democratic life can be met. 

Guidance and Vocational Education 

Vocational guidance and vocational education have interests and 
objectives that have much in common. It is interesting, in view of the 
National Manpower Council’s statements of policy regarding voca- 
tional guidance practices, that this same policy statement points out 
an obligation for vocational education: 

To make certain that vocational education is fully responsive to changes 
in technology and to the ways in which skilled and technical manpower 
resources are developed in the United States, it is necessary to guard 
against certain errors which have been made in the past. One of these 
errors is to conceive of vocational courses as a means of preparing stu- 
dents for specific jobs rather dran as preparing them with a broad base 
for later training. A second is to relate the vocational instruction provided 
in school solely to the needs of one or two major employers in the com- 
munity, or to traditional occupations, dius Defecting new fields of work. A 
third error is to direct less able and poorly motivated students into voca- 
tional courses on the ground that their educational needs cannot be met in 

'American Personnel and Guidance Association. A Statement of Policy Concerning 
the Nation’s Human Resources Problems. Washington, D. C.: the Association, 
December 12, 1957. 3 p. 
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any other way. A fourth lies in failing to provide vocational, as well as 
general, high school students with as much mastery over the basic mental 
skills as they are capable of acquiring. And a fifth error is to compel voca- 
tional students to pursue programs of study which severely reduce dieir 
opportunity of going on to college, if they later decide to do so.* 

Such admonitions as this have as much implication for the general 
secondary education program and the vocational guidance counselor 
as for the vocational education teacher. Those involved in any 
aspect of the educational program must attain better understanding 
of common objectives and increasingly improve cooperative 
methods of working for the best interests of all the youth in the 
school system. Over the years vocational education programs and 
both national and local leaders have been strong supporting arms 
for improved vocational guidance. 

Meaning of Vocational Guidance 

Vocational guidance, as the process is understood today, stems 
from the early work of Frank Parsons, who opened the Vocation 
Bureau in Boston in 1908. Previously, almost all emphasis had been 
put on placement. However, Parsons held a broader view of the 
role of vocational guidance, namely, to assist young people in the 
choice of an occupation.^^ His concept of vocational guidance was 
expressed as (a) a clear understanding of self, (b) a knowledge 
of the requirements and conditions for success in difiPerent lines of 
work, and (c) “true reasoning” on the relations of facts obtained 
by these two processes. Out of this beginning at the turn of the 
century developed the concept of vocation?! guidance as a process 
of assisting young people in choosing an occupation, preparing for 
it, finding proper placement in it, and adjusting to the vocation 
as a successful career. Practically all procedures of vocational 
guidance that have developed in the succeeding half century have 
been built upon these fundamental factors as defined in Parsons’ 
original concept. Current refinements in vocational guidance result 
largely from the fusion of improved methods of individual appraisal 
and job analysis within the framework of Parsons’ three-step process 
of vocational guidance. 

'National Manpower Council, op. cit., p. 23. 

“Brewer, John M. History of Vocational Guidance. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1942. p. 61. 
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Actually, the current concept of vocational guidance is consider- 
ably broader than the views held during the first quarter of this 
century. The examination of a series of definitions demonstrates the 
trend toward a more **^obal’* concern with the individual. The 
National Vocational Guidance Association in its statement of 
principles as revised and adopted in 1937 took the following view: 

Vocational guidance is the process of assisting the individual to choose an 
occupation, prepare for it, enter upon and progress in it. It is concerned 
primarily with helping the individual make decisions and choices involved 
in planning a future and building a career— decisions and choices necessary 
in effecting satisfactory vocational adjustment.^^ 

A meaningful consideration of vocational guidance is given in a 
relatively recent vocational education report published by the 
U. S. Office of Education. It not only considers the purpose of the 
program but also delineates the important relationship vocational 
guidance holds with the total instructional program. This definition, 
in part, includes: 

The purpose of the vocational guidance program is to provide individuals 
with the information and skills needed to make wise decisions in matters 
affecting vocational adjustment. The vocational guidance program is 
designed to result in efficiency in education and training, both for the 
individuakand the school, and to improve the chances of the individual for 
progress and satisfaction in his occupation. It provides the individual with 
cumulative evidence about his abiliHes, interests and aptitudes. It pro- 
vides, also, comprehensive information about occupations, training, and 
employment opportunities. It sets up means for aiding his placement and 
adjustment in his chosen work, and particularly provides for coimseling. 
The program is part of the total educational program but is not identical 
with any other element in it. Guidance services are not a new form of 
instruction in the accepted sense of classroom activities. They aid the 
school in its instructional program and render assistance essential to 
effective administration and supervision. They do not recruit for any phase 
of education or training, but aid the individual to make an educational 
plan which will lead to an attainable vocational objective from the stand- 
point of self-interest and understanding.^^ 



“National Vocational Guidance Association, Committee on Principles and Practices 
of Educational and Vocational Guidance. “The Principles and Practices of Educa- 
tional and Vocational Guidance.” Occupations 15:772-78; May 1937. 

“Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of Education. MministMn ofjomti^l 
Education. Vocational Division BuUetin No. 1, General SeriM No. 1. Was^gton, 
D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Otface, 1948. p. ol. 
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Wrenn has helped to clarify the interrelationships of various 
forms of guidance in a diagrammatic outline which depicts the ways 
that help is extended to students in meeting their plamiing and 
adjustment needs. He emphasizes the necessity of more clarity in 
our concept of vocational guidance and suggests that: * Vocational 
guidance is best considered as assistance in the selection of and 
adjustment to a vocational goal without loading it with training 
(preparing for) and placement (entering into) functions.”” 

In contrast, Myers has taken a broad view and outlines a com- 
prehensive program of vocational guidance in secondary schools 
as one which is concerned with eight services: (a) vocational in- 
formation service to provide needed information about occupations; 
(b) and (c) individual appraisal services with emphasis upon ob- 
taining a comprehensive picture of abilities and interests of students 
in both school and out-of-school experiences; (d) counseling serv- 
ices which aim to help the student evaluate his assets and liabilities 
in li^t of occupational opportunities and requirements; (e) voca- 
tUmal preparatory service as a vocational guidance responsibility 
in terms of helping a student to choose and obtain an appropriate 
type of vocational preparation; (f) placement or employment 
service; (g) follow-up or adjustment services related to helping 
the youth make good on the job and in deciding questions concern- 
ing transfer and promotion; and (h) research service as an aid to all 
the other services in evaluating techniques and keeping up with 
occupational trends.” 

Recent trends in the field of vocational guidance tend to stress 
the need for concern with the total personality and adjustment of 
each individual. The role of self-concept in influencing a youth’s 
identification is clearly depicted by Super in his statement that: 
*"The choice of an occupation is one of the points in life at which 
a young person is called upon to state rather explicitly his concept 
of himsefi— to say definitely T am this or that Idnd of a person’.”^’’ 
In considering the influence of this self-concept upon career choice. 
Super also offered a redefinition of vocational guidance and occupa- 

“Wrenn, C. Gilbert. “Training of Vocational Guidance Workers.” Occupations 
29:414-19; March 1951. 

**Myers, George E. Principles and Techniques of Vocational Guidance. New York: 
McGraw-HiU Book Co., 1941. 

"Super, Donald E. ‘Vocational Adjustment: Implementing a Self-Concept.” Oc- 
cupations 30:88-92; November 1951. 
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tional adjustment: ^"Vocational guidance is the process of helping 
a person to develop and accept an integrated and adequate picture 
of himself and of his role in the world of work, to test this concept 
. against reality, and to convert it into a reality, with satisfaction to 
himself and benefit to society.”^* 

Common Elements in Vocational Guidance 

However we may interpret vocational guidance, certain common 
elements persist in our definitions that identify functions contained 
in an effective program. In brief, vocational guidance is a process 
of helping an individual to understand accurately both himself and 
the world of work-in particular, the specific educational and job 
requirements of occupations in which he may be interested and for 
which he may be qualified. Finally, help is given at the point of 
entrance into further training or actual placement in the vocational 
field most appropriate for him. This dynamic and ongoing process 
of vocational guidance is based on the assumption that an individual 
actually reaches his ultimate vocational choice, not at any sin^e 
moment in time, but throu^ a series of experiences and resultant 
decisions oyer a period of years. 

Despite the continuous improvement of school guidance services, 
many youth make unwise vocational choices mid frequently embark 
upon wrong avenues of training. Many reasons account for this 
misdirection of human talent, including: 

Lack of a realistic understanding by many youth of what their 
real interests and abilities are 

Lack of sujfficient try-out experiences whereby youth may test 
out in practical ways their best aptitudes and interests 
Lack of accurate knowledge about the world of work, opportuni- 
ties, and requirements in specific occupations. 

The surest approach in overcoming some of these obstacles is 
throu^ improved vocational guidance and counseling programs in 
the schools. Budgets and qualified staff for vocational guidance 
purposes must be increased substantially and rapidly. The pressing 
need for maximum development and conservation of our nation’s 
resources of potential talent among youth underscores the need for 
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making competent vocational guidance services available for every 
American youth. 



Vocational Guidance and Government Agencies'^ 

Considerable influence has been exerted over the years by various 
federal and state agencies in the stimulation and growth of guidance 
services. The contributions of these organizations in providing 
leadership, financial support, and helpful guidance materials have 
been outstanding.'® 

Of fire of Education 

The U. S. Office of Education has maintained a lasting interest 
in vocational guidance over the past 40 years as evidenced by its 
continuing activities in this field. In 1915 the Office appointed one 
of its staff members to part-time duty in this field. In 1931 a tests 
and measurement service was organized to give consultant aid to 
state and school officials in their testing programs. In 1938 the 
Occupational Information and Guidance Service was established 
within the Division of Vocational Education. This service’s publica- 
tions and advisory work assisted schools in promoting guidance 
work and gave administrative and professional assistance to the 
states in organizing vocational guidance services as provided in 
the George-Deen Act and in the George-Barden Act. 

In 1952 the Occupational Information and Guidance Service was 
discontinued. This action was protested vigorously by professional 
workers in the field, counselor-preparing institutions, school 
officials, and professional organizations. In 1953 the Guidance and 
Pupil Personnel Services Section was established within the Division 
of State and Local School Systems. This section has continued to 
give vigorous leadership and assistance to the maintenance and 
expansion of sound vocational guidance services to the states and 
in the schools. 



^The assistance of Duane Lundgren, state supervisor of guidance in the Minnesota 
State Department of Education, Division of Vocational Education, is acknowledged 
in the preparation of this section on government agencies. 

recent review by Bingner highlights the role of many of these supporting 
agencies. See Bingner, Janet L. “Contributions of Government Agencies to the 
Guidance Movement.” Personnel and Guidance Journal 35:587-90; May 1957. 
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State Departments of Bducation 

The establishment of state guidance o£Bces to provide consulta- 
tion services and professional leadership is a relatively recent 
development. Although states provided consultation services in the 
field of guidance for a number of years, it was the development of 
the Occupational Information and Guidance Service Section in the 
U. S. Office of Education that spurred states to set up professional 
standards for guidance supervisors and to activate the state guidance 
offices. In 1929 the Bureau of Guidance was established in the New 
York State Education Department. Since that time a continuing 
growth has occurred until at the present time all states have some 
unit functioning to provide leadership and state supervision in the 
guidance area. The Brewster report indicated that in 1956 federal 
funds were being used by 29 states to partially support the state 
guidance service.^® Under current legislative proposals and the ex- 
pansion of state support, it is expected that more staff and facilities 
will develop at the state level. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics 

The Occupational Outlook Service within this Bureau has given 
leadership since 1941 in developing materials in the field of occupa- 
tional information which have become some of the most widely 
used vocational guidance tools in the nation. The third edition 
of the Occupational Outlook Handbook in 1957 covers about 500 
occupations, including new emphases upon such fields as the 
physical and natural sciences, atomic energy, electronics, banking, 
and the social sciences. Present plans provide for this handbook to 
be issued biennially. A new quarterly periodical, the Occupational 
Outlook Review, carries current information on employment de- 
velopments, earnings, and job outlook. The Wall Chart Series, 
depicting the major conclusions of occupational studies and other 
bulletins and special reports of interest to counselors, are available 
for use by guidance and counseling personnel.®® 

“Brewster, Boyce E. Guidance Workers Certification Requirements. U. S. Dep^- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, Bulletin 1957, No. 22. 
Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Docan ents, Government Printing Omce, 

^^*See Wolfbein, Seymour L. “The New Occupational Outlook Program.” Voca- 
tional Guidance Quarterly, Winter 1956. p. 48-50. 
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U. 5. Employment Service 

In addition to providing strong leadership in placement services 
through a cooperative system of federal-state employment offices, 
this agency has made other significant guidance contributions. 
During the 1956-57 school year, for example, direct counseling 
and testing services were provided for more than 227,000 high- 
school seniors in nearly 8000 separate high schools throughout the 
country.*^ Increasingly emphasized in the policy statements of the 
Employment Service is “more service to rural and small-town 
graduates as well as to those in the immediate local office area” 
and a recommendation that “plans be made to meet the needs of 
outlying areas.”“ Among the specific aids familiar to most counselors 
are the various trade tests, the General Aptitude Test Battery, the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles, Occupational Guides^ and other 
publications of current interest in the field of employment. 

Other Related Agencies 

Invaluable support has been rendered vocational guidance 
generally by the quality of leadership and professional practice 
demonstrated by such agencies as the Veterans Administration, the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, the Department of Defense, the 
Women^s Bureau, and the Bureau of the Census. Cooperative rela- 
tionships in veterans’ counseling with local communities did much 
to develop support for stronger local programs of vocational 
guidance. At one point the Veterans Administration Guidance 
Centers in nearly 400 colleges were assisting 70 Regional Offices 
in counseling an average of 55,000 veterans a month. The Depart- 
ment of Defense definitely assisted in improving vocational guidance 
practices through a variety of publications on military service op- 
portunities, a guidance unit “Your Life Plans and the Armed Forces,” 
as well as through professional guidance practices in the classifica- 
tion, training, and research areas of the military program. The 
recent expansion of guidance services through the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation and the enlarged programs of technical 
assistance, training fellowship programs, and support of state 

^U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security. Employment Service 
Program Letter No. 869, May 6, 1958. 

”U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security. Employment Service 
Ftogram Letter No. 859, March 12, 1958. 
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rehabilitation plans has enlarged our total resource of guidance 
service at local levels. The reports of the Bureau of the Census hold 
particular value for vocational guidance, and a new series of reports 
has made these data even more accessible and useful to counselors.^* 

NVGA Standards for Occupational Literature 

Specific attention is directed here to some major contributions 
of the National Vocational Guidance Association because of the 
particularly helpful infiuence this professional organization has 
extended over a period of nearly 50 years. A major figure in the 
long history of this professional group is Harry D. Kitson, who 
served as president of the organization in 1922 and as editor of its 
official pubhcation, Occupations, from 1937 to 1950. The history of 
vocational guidance parallels very closely the work and many 
significant contributions of Dr. Kitson.*^ Currently the official 
publication of the. NVGA, since its affiliation with the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association, is The Vocational Guidance 
Quarterly. This pubhcation has much practical value to vocational 
counselors and guidance workers in many different types of settings 
and should be part of the professional hbrary of every school system. 

The NVGA has long been concerned with problems of profes- 
sional standards and criteria which may be used to guide the im- 
provement of guidance practice. One of the outstanding examples 
of this interest is the work of the NVGA Occupational Research 
Division, which revised and pubhshed in 1950 ^"Standards for Use 
in Preparing and Evaluating Occupational Literature.”** These 
standards are the most recent outgrowth of committee work; the 
first code was pubhshed in 1921. Utihzing the standards for occupa- 
tional hterature, the NVGA Guidance Information Review Service 
developed a new aid in 1956, the NVGA Bibliography of Current 

**See Kaplan, David. “Occupational Information from the 1950 Census.” Personnel 
and Guidance Journal 32:368-70; March 1953. 

**The March 1951 issue of Occupations was dedicated to Dr. Kitson by the. 
National Vocational Guidance Association. For his own analysis of the changing 
concept of guidance services over the long period of his experience, see Harry D. 
Kitson, “Psychology in Vocational Adjustment.” Personnel and Guidance Journal 
36:314-19; January 1958. 

"National Vocational Guidance Association, Occupational Research Division of 
the Publications Committee. “Standards for Use in Preparing and Evaluating Oc- 
cupational Literature.” Occupations 28:319-24; February 1950. 
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Occupational Literature,^^ This publication reviewed 500 titles out 
of thousands submitted by publishers. Current additions to this 
review are a regular feature of the NVGA Vocational Guidance 
Quarterly. Among many other helpful contributions, the NVGA, 
through its Ethical Practices Committee, initiated a national survey 
of vocational guidance services which resulted in the establishment 
of standards and the publication of a directory of approved voca- 
tional counseling agencies. 



Standards of Certification for Counselors 

Requirements for certification of counselors have improved 
rapidly in recent years. By 1957, 41 states had established certifica- 
tion requirements for guidance workers— an increase of 40 percent 
in 2 years. Only 27 states had special certification requirements in 
1955; the number was increased to 32 in 1956 and 41 by 1957. In 
34 states counselor certification is now mandatory while in 7 states 
it is optional. Most states require a state teaching license and a 
masters degree, or its equivalent, in guidance training. About one- 
half of the states require that counselors have at least 1 year of work 
experience in an occupation other than teaching. Details regarding 
the requirements of specific states are reported in Brewster’s survey, 
including the standards for school or counseling psychologists in 12 
states providing for such certification.^^ 



Opportunities for Counselors 

An extremely high current » demand exists for counselors, par- 
ticularly in public schools and certain types of community agencies. 
Evidence reported by Hitchcock indicates that there were ap- 
proximately 13,000 full-time (or the equivalent) counselors in the 
secondary schools of the nation in 1958.28 Hulslander and Scholl, 
reporting the results of a survey of school principals throughout the 
United States, indicate that within the next 5 years an additional 

‘^National Vocational Guidance Association. Bibliography of Current OccupatioruA 
Literature. Washington, D. C.: the Association, 1956. 40 p. 

Brewster, Boyce E., op. cit., p. 44-58. 

Hitchcock, Arthur. Quality and Quantity of Guidance Services.” Unpublished 
paper presented at the Thirteenth National Conference on Higher Education at 
Chicago, 111., March 3, 1958. 
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30,000 counselors will be employed in the schools.^^ Principals in- 
dicated that their needs actually doubled this figure. Indications 
are that the present ratio of about 1 counselor for every 500 or 600 
secondary-school students is much too high. Strong appeals are 
being made for this ratio to be reduced to 1 counselor per 250 
secondary-school students to permit the development of adequate 
educational and vocational counseling services. 

Some Maxims of Vocational 
Guidance for Teachers and Counselors 

Certain elements of a sound vocational guidance program exist 
within the educational pattern of every well-planned school pro- 
gram. Good vocational guidance is a continuous process beginning 
in the elementary grades as teachers help children to better under- 
stand themselves and the world about them. At the high-school 
level, more emphasis is placed upon aptitude and interest measure- 
ment, try-out courses, co-curricular activities, part-time work ex- 
perience, occupational units, and individual counseling with a quali- 
fied school counselor. Effective methods and materials to support 
the vocational guidance program are available— what is needed, 
mainly, is increased awareness of needs and coordinated action by 
administration, staff, and parents to see that the services are 
organized. Among some specific maxims that might be offered to 
strengthen local programs are the following: 

1. All youth, particularly in adolescent years, need guidance in 
developing appropriate goals and an increasing awareness 
of the significant educational and vocational decisions that 
lie ahead for each of them. 

2. Classroom teachers and special staff need to be constantly 
alert for the identification in each child of positive qualities, 
characteristics, and aptitudes which may be encouraged and 
cultivated. 

3. Youth with highly specialized talent and gifted mental 
ability can and should be identified early so that enriched 
opportunities for intellectual and skill exploratory experi- 
ences may be provided. 

*Hulslander, S. C., and Scholl, C. E. “U. S. Principals Beport their Counseling 
Needs.” Vocational Guidance Quarterly, Autumn 1957. p. 3-4. 
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4. Vocational guidance and occupational information values 
are inherent in the total educational program of the public 
school. All elementary and secondary teachers> activity ad- 
visors, and specialized school staflF have an obligation to 
become increasingly sensitive to the vocational implications 
of their work with all chiidren and youth. 

5. Orientation of the teaching staff and counselors to current 
occupational trends, opportunities, and requirements is es- 
sential to the enrichment of sphool learning experiences and 
the development of realistic attitudes of sta£F and students 
toward the occupational world. 

6. Continuous and comprehensive appraisal of the abilities, 
interests, and achievement of every pupil provides not only 
the necessary foundation for teachers to Imow their pupils, 
but also to assist each pupil to know himself thoroughly. 

7. EfiPective vocational guidance includes utilization of the re- 
sources of the school, home, and community in the process 
of vocational exploration and planning with youjth. 

8. In tlie final analysis, the actual vocational choice made will 
be up to the individual himself. The role of the vocational 
guidance program and the skillful vocational counselor is to 
help each youth gain a clearer understanding of himself, his 
abilities, and his potentialities for meeting the educational 
and job requirements of all possible and appropriate voca- 
tional alternatives. 
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CHAPTER 17 



Critical issues in 
Vocational Education 

T HE development of vocational education in the 
United States, like most movements associated with the social and 
economic welfare of the people, has occasionally been obstructed 
or delayed but never seriously deterred by major obstacles in its 
path of progress. The inspired wisdom and judgment of those who 
helped make the historic decisions that solved crucial problems 
in the past are reasons for national pride . . . are responsible for 
much of the progress which our country has made. 

The problenaL facing vocational education today, however, seem 
to be more numerous than those encountered previously. They 
also appear to be more complex. Indeed, many may be without 
immediate solution, since certain vital issues are involved. These 
are issues which need to be discussed freely— by teachers, adminis- 
trators, and studei^..s of education. They are issues on which school 
boards, administrators, teachers, and lay citizens should be ready 
to take a stand, for if educational leaders fail to consider these 
critical questions, and, worse, if after consideration they avoid a 
commitment to basic principles, much of education’s progress may 
be jeopardized. 

Dedicated leadership and allegiance to vocational education s 
philosophy and purpose are necessary, as never before, if the pro- 
gram that has served so well is to go forward. The force of develop- 
ments which are influencing the ultimate answers to all current 
questions is ominous in its power. This chapter, as a conclusion to 
this discussion of vocational education for rural America, briefly 
examines certain issues which must be faced by administrators, 
students, and members of the lay public who must ultimately make 

Lowell A. Burkett, assistant executive secretary, American Vocational Association, 
Washington, D. C., prepared the original draft of Chapter 17. 
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the decisions that will assimilate the impact of future developments 
and structure the direction of future progress. 

Vocational Education for a Democratic Society 

A philosophy of education based in part upon class distinctions, 
characteristic of the European culture of our forbears, applies to 
some extent in Americas public schools. While the importance of 
vocational training is recognized in current educational objectives, 
many persons still hold to the theory that preparation for occupa- 
tional competence is outside the realm of public schools. As a re- 
sult, a number of communities completely ignore the need to oflFer 
vocational training for youth and adults. 

Proponents of one educational philosophy would relegate the 
occupational training authority to agencies other than the public- 
school administration. This principle, if adopted, would destroy 
the basic objective of relating the skill of the hand to the function 
of the mind; it is felt that through such a procedure the real educa- 
tion values of training for an occupation might well be lost. 

Education in a democratic society must give full attention to the 
worth of the individual. It must foster and provide a means for the 
maximum development of all the people. Educational maturity and 
occupational training are inseparable components in a formula of 
preparation for successful earning and successful living in a democ- 
racy. The impressive record of service that identifies vocational 
education s first half century in the United States immutably a£5rms 
this conviction. 

The consistently increasing need for workers with a high degree 
of both skill and technical Imowledge makes occupational training 
essential to the maintenance of our economy. Government agencies 
with special responsibility for economic planning and progress are 
acutely aware of this fact. Some agencies previously involved only 
in promoting training programs now also are planning to administer 
them. A careful examination of budgets for government agency 
operations discloses large appropriations for vocational education. 
Bureaucratic leaders, seeking opportunities to extend their influence 
and the scope of their activities, seize upon vocational training as 
a means to this end. 
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Inasmuch as public educators have not been totally active in 
supporting the vocational program, other forces of our society have 
necessarily moved in to fill the void. But, if such movements succeed 
in removing from the public schools the responsibility for providing 
vocational training, generations to come will suffer an irretrievable 
loss. Instead of enjoying the rich advantages of preparation for re- 
warding and productive living, there is great risk that they will 
have only routine training for routine jobs . . . that our society may 
lose the democratic qualities that have made it great. Equally 
unfortunate would be the loss of man’s freedom to improve his lot 
by changing jobs or advancing in his work. 

The possibility of such disaster should highlight the thinking and 
action of all persons who are involved in education as well as those 
who are concerned with our nation’s future. Education leaders must 
be aggressive and forthright in making certain that this issue is 
examined. 

Although it may be true that there is a world-wide trend toward 
"extraschool” educational activities and although it may also be 
true that vocational education is among the happiest of the hunting 
grounds for such activities, the trend may not be inevitable. It is a 
trend which can be described as more feasible than desirable. The 
question of whether or not public schools should offer vocational 
education and the corollary question that considers the extent to 
which these offerings should be provided by other agencies are not 
academic questions. They are issues that beg educational leaders 
to take a stand. 

Vocational Education To Serve a Large Segment of Society 

Unique in the history of the world is the progress of today’s 
civilization. Barring the tragedies of atomic warfare or unforseen 
destruction, mankind’s future is unsurpassed in its promise of 
abundance, comfort, and well-being. The men and women whose 
vision brought about the program that educates our nation deserve 
much credit for what has been achieved. Their research, study, 
planning, and implementation have hurried the transformation of 
dreams into reality. 

But as applause is given, review is equally important. The recent 
emphasis on narrow definitions of science and academic rewards. 
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although eminently worthwhile, must not distort our carefully cul- 
tivated system of serving a diversity of needs. Our privileged mis- 
sion is to provide education for all levels of aptitude. 

The inclination today to choose engineering, science, and the 
professions as the initial occupational target for all children, even 
for all children with high intellectual ability, is absurd. The Wried 
and special talents of the toolmaker, the farmer, the surgeon, and 
the clerk— so vital to our society— are no more diversified or impor- 
tant than the talents of our children. If all students are forced into 
standard education programs, many may suflFer and only a few may 
learn to make a living. Contrary to what some believe, the boys and 
girls who would fail would undoubtedly have a similar lack of suc- 
cess in less important fields. As the residue of an infiexible educa- 
tion system, they would simply grow up unprepared for life. 

To keep pace with the complexities of the day, abilities must be 
identified at the earliest possible time so that each person will be 
made ready, according to his individual needs, for a productive and 
useful role in society. It is the important responsibility of educators 
to provide guidance and other services necessary to the early 
identification of interests and talent. 

A comparison of enrollments and the population of the 14-to 17- 
year age group in 1956 shows that slightly more than one-half of 
the hi^-school boys and girls who could profit from such instruction 
were actually in vocational classes.^ Although programs are offered 
at post-secondary-school level, the need for their expansion in the 
secondary schools is critical. The administrative and financial 
boundaries of school districts (even of area schools) are legal aftd 
finite, while vocational education needs extend inimitely beyond 
the boundary restrictions of local school programs. Human nature 

is such that people continually look for new job opportunities 

they have and they always will-and, as a result, migration never 
ends. This makes it important for communities to train youth and 
adults not only for local opportunities but also for jobs they may find 
elsewhere. Only through a wide variety of offerings and a broad 
training program is such a goal achieved. Successful administrative 
arrangements permitting this type of service is a matter requiring 
much more resourcefulness than the past has shown. Federal sup- 

* See Chapter 6, “The Population in Various Age Groups,” p. 96. 
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port has eased the burden of this issue somewhat, but it has not been 
faced squarely in most local school districts. 

Enrolled in our public schools and to be found among our 
adult population today is an unfortunately large group of people 
who have little or no ambition for vocational competence. Some 
claim our way of government and the philanthropic objectives of 
church and social groups have encouraged this aimlessness. Re- 
gardless, it is the duty of public education to impress upon the in- 
dividual his obligation to contribute in some way to his fellow man, 
while supporting himself adequately. A sensible approach is to 
provide practical arts courses that call special attention to the world 
of work. Such courses have broad general education values and 
are useful in helping youth to discover interests and aptitudes. In- 
dustrial arts, an example of this type of offering, is a valuable asset 
to vocational education. 

A serious impediment to the further development of some phases 
of vocational training is the social stigiha suffered by some occupa- 
tions, even though they are of vital importance to society. While 
some young people gravitate to these fields, they are often deprived 

training when it would be most effective because of the unjustified 
prejudices of their families and friends. Guidance counselors are 
also sometimes guilty of steering young people away from occupa- 
tions they consider less socially accepted than others. 

Here an issue must be faced. Can an educational system accept 
anything less than excellence in any aspect of its program? Can 
a school ascribe occupational roles to its students on the basis of 
intellectual skills, learning speed, or the current fads of educational 
criticism? 



Administrative Organization of Vocational Education 

Perhaps the most complex challenge to public education today 
is the need for an administrative structure that will provide the 
kinds of vocational training likely to be most helpful to rural Amer- 
ica. Much has been said about the advantages of comprehensive 
secondary schools, and educational leaders seem to agree on the 
value of this type of program, provided it lives up to its name. At 
the present time, however, rural America is not suited for secondary 
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schools which could be of- su£Bcient size either economically or 
effectively to provide a comprehensive program. New methods 
must be developed to insure broad vocational offerings to that phase 
of secondary education which prepares rural youth for jobs. 

The area vocational program concept has been introduced with 
reassuring success in many communities. Area schools have been 
set up under various administrative patterns. They lend themselves 
to serving young farmers in organized classes designed to offer 
specific help in their farming enterprise. Organized classes for 
young homemakers, in the trades and industrial occupations, and for 
efficient and economical marketing and distribution through area 
distributive education programs can similarly be provided. Many 
different kinds of adaptations have been successfully tried, and 
area vocational programs have proved to be a most satisfactoiy 
means for serving the unique needs of rural youth. 

Much has been said in behalf of the separate vocational school 
that provides both occupational training and related general sub- 
jects. Such institutions generally give little attention to grouping 
students into grade levels. Instead, they are concerned with offering 
education and training that will fit students for their chosen occupa- 
tion. Admission is based on interest and ability to profit from the 
mstruction, and, once enrolled, each student may progress at his 
own speed. In most of these schools a wide variety of previous edu- 
cational attainment can be found. Students who have not completed 
the twelfth grade often find among their classmates some who have 
a liberal arts degree. Because many occupational fields require 
training that is usually classified in post-high-school categories, the 
separate vocational school is generally successful in its purpose. Most 
are state operated, but it is quite possible that a trend toward 
having several secondary-school districts band together for such 
programs may develop. 

While the junior-college and community-college movements lend 
themselves to vocational training needs, most rural communities do 
not have access to this type of program. When vocatio na l courses 
are offered at this level, they should have training for occupatio na l 
entrance as their major objective rather than preparation to meet 
the requirements of a baccalaureate degree. Junior and community 
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colleges can also serve the training needs of occupations requiring 
high-school graduation before entrance. 

There is a constant search for appropriate administrative organi- 
zation for vocational education. The tendency in educational reor- 
ganization has been to give separate attention to elementary, 
secondary, and higher education— to accomphsh reorganizaton one 
level at a time. Vocational education occupies a role at each level; 
in addition, vocational education assumes large-scale responsibilities 
in the field of adult education. Again, an issue must be faced. How 
can vocational education align itself to a reorganization pattern that 
makes its adjustments one level at a time? How can area vocational 
schools adjust their administrative boundaries to a pattern of educa- 
tional boundaries which at the elementary, secondary, and hi^er 
education levels already frequently overlap? 

The Content of Vocational Education 

A few prominent educators describe all education as vocational. 
Although it is certainly true that all types of education a£Fect the 
life of the person who works in a specific occupation, the contention 
that all education is vocational is undoubtedly a gross oversimplifica- 
tion. Vocational education has an immediate objective— to prepare 
the individual to enter or advance in a given occupation. Its pro- 
grams and courses must be subject to constant revision if they are 
to keep up to date with an economy that advances at an accelerating 
rate. 

In determining appropriate content, vocational educators face 
and must solve urgent questions. For example, in the preparatory 
phase of an occupational field, how broad should be the base of 
skill training and technology? Should a course in general metals 
precede entrance into training for tool and die maldng? Or does 
the tool and die maker trainee learn about other metal trades at 
points where they have direct relationship to his specific work? 

Our rapidly advancing technology also presents a problem for 
today’s occupational fields. Many are now so advanced that they 
are often classified as "technical,” and we hear much of technical 
education. What is a technician? Some say he is a high-level, skilled 
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craftsman with wide technical knowledge that serves as an important 
resource in the application of his skill. Others use a reverse defini- 
tion. To them, the technician is a person with wide technical 
knowledge to which he can apply a small amount of skill experience. 

Diespite the confusion of terminology, modem industry has 
strategic needs for all types of well-trained technicians. The devel- 
opment of such technical courses requires a type of direction, super- 
vision, and teaching that can come only from those who have a high 
degree of skill and practical experience . . . who possess con- 
siderable industrial experience and insight. For them, courses in 
methods of teaching and organizing instmctional materials are also 
essential. In certain other vocational fields, preparation for teaching 
(assuming an appropriate amount of actual work experience) can 
be accomplished exclusively at the college level. But the fact that 
all vocational teachers must be qualified craftsmen or specialists 
makes them especially valuable to agriculture, business, and in- 
dustry. Salaries and working conditions which will keep them in 
the field of instmction thus become another critical issue that calls 
for action. 

How do we select vocational areas for instmctional purposes? 
Community and national surveys invariably point up needed in- 
stmctional areas, and such surveys should always precede the initia- 
tion of a vocational course. Advisory committees are also of vital 
importance; craft committees are essential. The use of such groups 
has and will continue to keep vocational education abreast of chang- 
ing concepts, practices, and technology. But these advisory groups 
should not attempt to control any phase of the program, and their 
continued and successful use, with restrained control, requires 
tactful direction and sound leadership. 

The critics of vocational education often charge that it is over- 
specialized. They point out that although occupational fields do 
demand specialization, most industries and businesses are equipped 
to provide this training. It should be remembered that the function 
of the public schools is to lay a foundation for broader aspects of 
training during the preparatory phase of vocational education. 
More specialized training may await apprenticeship programs or 
evening and extension classes for adults. 
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The content of vocational education thus presents issues that may 
be resolved in some local situations. More difficult to resolve, how- 
ever, is the issue of content emphasis in any given period of time. 
Some countries have developed “five-year plans” or other forms of 
“crash” programs for vocational education. This probably becomes 
necessary where vocational education has been permitted to lag 
and where an imbalance has developed in the relationship of 
vocational education to other aspects of education. Such has been 
the experience of many countries in Europe and Asia, including the 
Soviet Union. Even in the United States imbalances have occurred, 
and they have required emergency programs emphasizing vocational 
education. This issue should be a matter of prime concern to the 
nation and to the profession. 



Financing Vocational Education 

Since the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, a system of 
federal-state-local sharing in the financing of vocational education 
has operated successfully. This plan has inspired each level of 
government consistently to increase its support of the program. It 
has been demonstrated, for example, that federal appropriations 
have actually stimulated increases in the financial support offered 
by state and local governments. 

The provision of federal funds for vocational education is often 
cited as an outstanding example of a grant-in-aid program that pro- 
motes healthy federal-state relationships. But within the ranks of 
federal and state leadership, there are those who advocate with- 
drawal of federal appropriations for vocational education. Pro- 
ponents of such action charge that the federal government’s function 
has been performed. 

Several factors should be carefully considered before such a pro- 
posal is entertained: Has vocational education been so promoted 
that it serves all needs in all areas? What is the responsibility of the 
federal government in providing a kind of education that is directly 
related to the defense and the economy of the people? Can state 
and local governments adequately finance general and vocational 
education? Can the financial support of education be equalized 
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without involving the federal government? What is the respon- 
sibility of a state government for financing a program that trains a 
mobile population? 

As these and other issues are resolved, new insists will be gained. 
As critical questions are answered, new problems will be identified. 
Perhaps new ones will be created. But discouragement should not im- 
pede those who have defensible goals. For regardless of problems— 
past, present, and future— vocational education will move forward in 
priceless service to the people of one of the greatest nations in 
history. With vocational education, each individual enhances our 
nation’s sacred heritage by sharing his gifts and skills. That is our 
way of life. 



official Records 



Department of Rural Education 
of the 

National Education Asscclatlon 






THE DEPARTMENT OF RURAL EDUCATION 

The Department of Rural Education of the National Education 
Association, a professional organization of rural education, serves 
as spokesman for rural children in securing for them the educational 
rights that are the rights of every child; representative of rural 
teachers in seeking the status, preparation, and resources they need 
to fulfill their obligations to youth and society; interpreter of rural 
education— its needs, problems, and resources— wherever such in- 
terpretation is needed to insure attention to the educational needs 
of rural children and youth. 

The Department as it is presently organized grew out of the De- 
partment of Rural and Agricultural Education authorized by the 
NEA Board of Directors in 1907. In 1919 it was reorganized under 
its present name. Since the establishment of the NEA Division of 
Rural Service in 1936, the Department has been served by the head- 
quarters staff of that unit. 

Membership in the Department is open to all persons working 
or interested, in rural education, provided they are members of the 
National Education Association. Annual dues of $4 for each calen- 
dar year make each member eligible to attend all conferences or 
meetings of the Department, to vote, and to hold ofiice. Members 
also receive the Yearbook, four issues each year of both the NEA 
Research Bulletin and Rural Education News, and other publications 
as they are developed and become available. 

The Department’s Constitution and Bylaws, in conformity with 
those of the National Education Association, provide for the organi- 
zation of divisions to serve special-interest groups. The two 
divisions currently active with their own o£Bcers are the Division of 
County and Rural Area Superintendents and the Division of Pupil 
Transportation. 

Through state directors and state committees for rural education 
the Department attempts to keep its program and activities closely 
related to the varied rural concerns and conditions of states and 
regions. Other special committees operate on a national level to 
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help shape the Department’s program in such specific areas as the 
recruitment and preparation of rural teachers, and the forces in- 
fluencing rural life and education on the world scene. A special 
committee is also currently functioning to appraise the changing 
nature of rural life and, based on findings, to develop policies and 
outline an appropriate action program for the improvement of 
education throughout rural America. Another special-interest group, 
sponsored by the Division of County and Rural Area Superintend- 
ents, is the National Commission on the Intermediate Administrative 
Unit. 
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OFFICERS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF RURAL EDUCATION 

(Terms expire in October 1959) 

President— Velma Linford, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
State Department of Education, Cheyenne, Wyoming 

President Elect-W. E. Bishop, Superintendent of Schools, Engle- 
wood, Colorado 

Executive Secretary— Howard A. Dawson, Director of Rural Service, 
NEA, Washington, D. C. 

Executive Committee 

President, President Elect, Presidents of Divisions, plus: 

James O. Ansel (1962), Associate Professor, Department of Rural 
Life- and Education, Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan 

Charles Christianson (1961), Superintendent, Roseau County 
Schools, Roseau, Minnesota 

Ernest M. Codding (1963), Superintendent of Schools, Addison 
Northeast District, Bristol, Vermont 

J. C. Fitzgerald (1959), Director, Audio-Visual Education, Okla- 
homa A and M College, Stillwater, Oklahoma 

Mrs. Anne L. Hoihjelle (1960), Curriculum Coordinator, San 
Diego County Schools, San Diego, California 

John Mongon (1963), Superintendent, Burlington County Schools, 
Mt. Holly, New Jersey 

W. E. Pafford (1961), Director, Division of Field Services, State 
Department of Education, Atlanta, Georgia 

Mrs. Mary C. Pierce (1959), Superintendent, Adams County 
Schools, Ritzville, Washington 

L. A. Roberts (1959), Superintendent, Dallas County Schools, 
Dallas, Texas 

Merle A. Stoneman (1962), Professor of School A dminis tration, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 
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Mrs. Juanita Thompson (1960), Director of Rural Education, 
Kanawha County Schools, Charleston, West Virginia 

T. M. Verdin (1959), Director of Rural Service, Division of Instruc- 
tional Services, Greenville County School District, Greenville, 
South Carolina 

Ralph C. Norris, Past President, Superintendent, Polk County 
Schools, 216 S. W. First Street, Des Moines, Iowa 



Division of County and Rural Area Superintendents 

(Terms expire in October 1959) 

President— L. M. Dimmitt, Superintendent of Schools, King County, 
Seattle, Washington 

President Elect— Winston Brown, Superintendent of Schools, 
Waukesha County, Waukesha, Wisconsin 

Vice President— Alvin E. Rhodes, Superintendent of Schools, San 
Luis Obispo County, San Luis Obispo, California 

Executive Secretary— Howard A. Dawson, Director, Division of 
Rural Service, NEA 

Executive Committee 

T. C. Knapp, Superintendent of Schools, Stark County, Canton, 
Ohio 

W. F. Loggins, Superintendent of Schools, Greenville County, 
Greenville, South Carolina 

H. Claude Moore, Superintendent of Schools, Dyer County, 
Dyersburg, Tennessee 

Noble J. Puffer, Superintendent of Schools, Cook County, Chicago, 
Illinois 

James E. Butts, Past President, Superintendent of Schools, Blair 
County, Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania 
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Division of Pupil Transportation 

(Terms expire in October 1959) 

President— Michael J. Hac^erty, Director of Pupil Transportation, 
State Department of Education, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Vice President— Louis A. Yandell, Director of Pupil Transportation, 
Fayette County Schools, Lexington, Kentucky 

Executive Committee 

Lester C. Winder, Director of Pupil Transportation, Normandy 
Consolidated School District, St. Louis, Missouri 

E. E. McBride, Director of Pupil Transportation, Tuscaloosa County 
Schools, Tuscaloosa, Alabama 

Walter M. Gordon, Director of Pupil Transportation, Baltimore 
County Board of Education, Towson, Maryland 

W. Earl Darnell, VoM President, Director of School Transporta- 
tion, Greenbrier County, Lewisburg, West Virginia 



ROSTER OF MEMBERS 

THE DEPARTMENT OF RURAL EDUCATION 



A Department of the 

National Education Association of the United States 

This roster includes the active membership of the Department for the calendar years 1957 and 1958. 
It is arranged by states, and lists alphabetically for each member his name, position and location, and 
official Department responsibilities. Street addresses are not given except where other information is 
not available. Libraries and institutional members are listed under their respective states following 
the listing of individual members. 



ALABAMA 

Allen, Beulah, Supervisor of Instruction, De 
Kalb County Schools, Fort Payne 
Boockholdt, J. H*. Superintendent, Chilton 
County Schools, Clanton . 

Campbell, Martin V., Superintendent, Cullman 
County Schools# Cullman 
Carroll, Thomas W., Superintendent, Coving- 
ton Coun^ Schools. Andalusia 
Coleman, Hulda, Superintendent, Lowndes 
County Schools. Hayneville 
Colburn, Paul W., Superintendent, Fayette 
County Schools, Fayette 
Elliott, Carl, U.S. Congressman from Seventh 
District of Alabama, Old House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

Elliott, W. W., Superintendent, Shelby County 
Schools, Columbiana 

Elmore, H. C., Superintendent, Pickens County 
Schools, Carrollton 

Farris, R. L.. Superin;S:endent, Coffee County 
School^ Elba 

Faugh t, Raymond E., Superintendent, Walker 
County Schools, Jasper 

Gree^ Hugh G., Superintendent, Monroe Coun- 
ty Schools, Monroeville 

Hatch, Robert C., Supervisor of Instruction, 
State Department of Education, Montgomery 
Holloway, Otto, Curriculum LaboraCory, School 
of Education, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn 

Hubbard, Ben C., Superintendent, Bibb County 
Schools, Centreville 

Johnson, Kermit A., Superintendent, Tuscaloosa 
County Schools, Tuscaloosa: Advisory Coun- 
cil to the National Commission on the Inter- 
mediate Administrative Unit 
Jones, W. J., Superintendent, Wilcox County 
Schools, Camden 

Lawrence, R. J., Superintendent Bullock 
County Schools, Union l^rings: State Com- 
mittee Member; Second Vice-President, Divi- 
sion of County and Rural Area Superinten- 
dents 

Mellown, Elgin W., Superintendent, Sumter 
County Schools, Livingston 
Newell, C. Frank, Superintendent, Calhoun 
County Schools, Anniston 
Norton, E. B., President, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Florence: Advisory Council to the 
Committee on Policies and Program for Rural 
Education 

Philpot, Frank N., Supervisor of Instruction, 
Secondary Education, State Department of 
Education, Montgomery: State Director 



Pierce, Truman, Dean, College of Education, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn: 
Advisory Council to the Committee on 
Policies and Program for Rural Education 
Popejoy, W. E., Business Manager, Madison 
County Board of Education, Huntsville 
Pruitt, C. A., Superintendent, Macon County 
Schools, Tuskegee 

Self, David, Superintendent, Butler County 
Schools, Greenville 

Simmons, I. F., Superintendent, Jefferson 
County Schools, Birmingham: State Com- 
mittee Member: Special Committee on Scout- 
ing in Rural Schools 

Smith, (Mrs.) Bessie C., Jeanes Supervisor, 
East Tallahassee 

Smith, O. Romaine, Youngfolks Editor, The 
Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 
Thomas, E. G., Sr., Superintendent, Jackson 
County Schools, Scottsboro 
Tidwell, R. E., Assistant to the President# 
Stillman College, Tuscaloosa: Advisory Coun- 
cil to the Committee on Policies and Program 
for Rural Education; State Committee Mem- 
ber 

Torrence, Andrew P., Head, Department 
of Agricultural Education, Tusk^ee Institute 
Wooten, Lester, Superintendent, Morgan Coun- 
ty Schools, Decatur 

Institutional Member 
Library, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn 



ARIZONA 

Best, (Mrs.) Bessie Kidd, Superintendent, 
Coconino Countv Schools, Flagstah: State 
Committee Member 

Chadwick, Daniel R., Head Teacher, Cave 
Creek District No. 93 , Phoenix 

Folsom, Sarah, Superintendent, Yavapai County 
Schools, Prescott 

Haldeman, Della M., Teacher, Ganado School, 
Ganado 

Ham, Gwyneth, Superintendent, Yuma County 
Schools, Yuma 

Johnston, Lillian B., Curriculum Coordinator, 
State Department of Education, Phoenix : 
State Committee Member 

Joslin, Louis F., Superintendent of Schools, 
Palo Verde 

Martin, (Mrs.) Mary McCollum, Teacher, Re- 
tired, Eloy 

Olea, (Mrs.) Wilma B*., Teacher, Salome 

Porter, (Mrs.) Margaret, Superintendent, 
Navajo County Schools, Holbrook 
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Reece» (Mrs.) Florence* Superintendent. Pima 
County Schools* Tuscon: Satte Director; 
Advisory Council to the National Com- 
mission on the Intermediate Administrative 
IJnit 

Smith* Harold W.* Superintendent of Schools* 
Glendale 

Spencer* (Mrs.) R. W.* Principal* Forrest 
School District No. 81 * Douglas 



ARKANSAS 

Anderson* Homer L.* Supervisor of Schools* 
Ouachita County* Camden 
Armstrong* W. V.* County School Supervisor* 
St. Francis County* Forrest City 
Bankston* Marvin* Supervisor* Ashley County 
Schools* Hamburg 

Bell* N. H.* Supervisor of Schools* Pope Coun- 
,ty* Kussellvilfe 

Bishop* Harold* Supervisor* Saline County 
Schools* Benton 

Blanchard* H. H.* Supervisor of Schools* 
Lawrence County* Powhatan 
Bolding* G. P.. Supervisor of Schools* Sevier 
County* De Queen 

Bollen* J, D.* Supervisor of Schools* Faulkner 
County* Conway 

Bradford* David £.* Supervisor of Schools* 
Van Buren Coun^* Clinton 
Brewer* John F.* Supervisor of Schools* Pike 
County* Murfreesboro 

Brown* E. R.* Supervisor* Hempstead County* 
Hope 

Cannaday* Frank* Supervisor of Instruction* 
State Department of Education* Little Rock 
Castleberry. W. E^ Supervisor of Schools* 
Prairie County* Des Arc 
Chitwood. R. B.* Superintendent of Schools* 
Village 

Clark* J. O.* Superintendent of Schools* Me- 
Gehee 

Coulter* N. R.* Superintendent. Howard County 
Training School* Mineral Springs 
DM[enhart* R. S.* Supervisor of Schools* Polk 
County* Mena 

Eidson* t. L.* Supervisor of Transportation* 
State Department of Education* Little Rock 
Ford* A. W.* Commissioner of Education* 
State Department of Education* Little Rock 
Goodner* Hal* Supervisor* Montgomery County 
Schools* Mount Ida 

Head* Robert A.* Superintendent of Schools* 
Lamar 

Howell* Lloyd* Supervisor* Green County 
Schools* Paragould 

Hudson* Joe L.* Director of Disbursements 
and Accounting* State Department of Edu- 
cation* Little Rock 

Isenman* Ann* Arkansas Education Association* 
Little Rock 

Jacobs* Fay* Franklin County Supervisor* 
Ozark 

Keaton* William T.* Superintendent* Conway 
County Training School* Menifee 
Logan* Coy* Supervisor of Schools* Carroll 
County* Berryville 

Loudermilk* H. C.* Supervisor of Schools* 
Perry County* Perryville 
McCasldll* C. P.* Supervisor* Chicot County 
Schools* Lake Village 

McCuistion* Ed.* Director of Negro Education* 
State Department of Education* Little Rock: 
State Committee Member; Advisory Council 
to the Committee on Policies and Program 
for Rural Education 

McKenzie* A. R.» Superintendent of Schools* 
Sheridan: State Committee Member 
Martin* John H.* County Supervisor of Schools* 
Arkansas County* Dewitt 



M^es* John* Supervisor* Mississippi County 
Schools* Blytheville 

Moore* G. H.* Supervisor of Schools* Indepen- 
dence County* Batesville 
Morris* Clarence E.* Supervisor*, Fulton County 
Schools* Salem 

Poteet* Custer* Supervisor of Schools* Conway 
County* Morrilton 

Pyle* H. R.* Executive Director* Arkansas 
State Teachers Retirement System* State 
Department of Education* Little Rock 
Roberts* O. E.* Supervisor of Schools* Sebastian 
County* Greenwood 

Ro^rts. Roy W.* Head* Department of Voca- 
tional Teachers Education University of 
Arkansas* Fayetteville: State Committee 

Member 

Robinson* L. D.* Supervisor of Schools* Clay 
County;* Piggott 

Rogers* James M.* Supervisor* Bradley County 
Schools* Warren 

Ross* Qyde* SuMrvisor of Schools* Drew 
County* Monticdllo 

Rozzell* Forrest* Executive Secretary* Arkansas 
Education Association* Little Rock: Advisory 
Council to the Committee on Policies and 
Program for Rural Education 
Sheets* W. R.* Supervisor of Schools* Garland 
County t Hot Springs 

Shuffield, Cecil E.* Supervisor of Schools* 
Howard County^ Nashville: State Director; 
Advisory Council to the National Commission 
on the Intermediate Administrative Unit; 
Planning Committee* Southwest Regional 
Conference on Administrative Leadership 
Serving Community Schools 
Simpson* Tom* Supervisor* Izard County 
Schools* Melbourne 

Smith* Barh Supervisor of Schools* Randolph 
County* Pocahontas 

Smith* (Mrs.) Lila* Supervisor* Columbia 
Coun^ Schools* Magnolia 
Snell* H. Z.* Supervisor of Finance* State 
Department of Education* Little Rock 
Stuart* C. C.* Supervisor of Schools* Desha 
CounJ^* Arkansas City 

Sugg* B. A.* Supervisor of Schools* Phillips 
County* Helena 

Taylor* K. £.* Superintendent of Schools* 
Barton 

Thomasson* R. B.* Supervisor of Schools* 
Clark County* Arlcadelphia 
Thornton* R. H.. Supervisor of Schools* Grant 
County* Sheridan 

Tojry* Harry* Supervisor of Schools* Monroe 
County* Clarendon 

Trice* (M»*s.) Grace B.* Supervisor of Schools* 
Woodruff County* Augusta 
Tucker* M. C.* Supervisor of Schools* Johnson 
County* Clarksville 

Walker* B. K.. Jr.* Supervisor* Little River 
Cohnty* Ashdown 

Ward, ^ Henry H.* Superintendent* Stephens 
Public Schools* Stephens 
Wetherington* A. B.* Supervisor* Pulaski 
County Schools* Little Rock 
Whitmore* B. E.* Si^rvisor* Jefferson County 
Schools* Pine Bluff 

Williamson* Horace* Supervisor of Schools, 
Union. County* El Dorado: Advisory Council 
to the Committee on Policies and Program 
for Rural Education 

Wilson* E. B.* Supervisor* Yell County 
Schools* Danville 

Wilson* W. B., Lafayette County Supervisor* 
Lewisville 

Woodrome* O. J.* Supervisor of Schools* Lee 
County* Mariana 

Institutional MxiiBxa 
Torreyson Library* Arkansas State Teachers 
College* Conway 
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Atkins, Charles H., Superintendent, Amador 
County Schools, Jackson 
Bandy, Eleanor K., Superintendent of Schools, 
Yolo County, Woodland 

Bequette, Albert F,. Superintendent of Schools, 
Placer County. Auburn 

Beyer, Fred C, Superintendent, Stanislaus 
County Schools, Modesto 
Brownfield, Marshall, 3980 Electric Avenue, 
San Bernardino 

Byrnes, Margaret, General Elemental Super* 
visor, Mendocino County Schools, iJkiah 
Cagney, William G., SuMrintendent, San Benito 
County Schools, Hollister 
Carroll, John S., Department of Education of 
California, Santa Barbara College, Goleta: 
Advisory Council to the Committee on 
Policies and Program for Rural Education; 
Special Committee on Scouting in Rural 
Schools 

Caywood, Hal D., Superintendent of Schools, 
Santa Barbara County, Santa Barbara: State 
Committee Member 

Clark, George W., Superintendent of Schools, 
Mbrced County, Merced 

Cohen, Milton S., Superintendent of Schools, 
Inyo County, Independence 
De Avilla, Elsie, Teacher, Yreka 
Denison, Alan M., Superintendent of Schools, 
Tuolumne County, Sonora 
Drag, Francis, Assistant Superintendent, Napa 
County Schools, Napa: Committee on Rural 
Life and Education on the World Scene 
Gansberg, Lucille, Superintendent of Schools, 
Lassen County, Susanvil!e 
Gibson, (Mrs.) Bernice, Superintendent of 
Schools, Sutter County, Yuba City 
Gibson, (Mrs.) Carmen, Director of Curricu* 
lum. Imperial County, El Centro 
Greshan, Clin R., Superintendent of Schools, 
Imperial County, El Centro 
Hall, Wallace W., Superintendent of Schools, 
Marin County, San Rafael 
Hamilton, De Forest, Simerintendent of 
Schools, Sonoma County, Santa Rosa 
Hanson, W. Rolland, Superintendent of 
Schools, Lake County, Lakeport 
Hardesty, Cecil D., Superintendent of Schools, 
San Diego County, San Diego: Advisory 
Council to the Committee on Policies and 
Program for Rural Education 
Hart, Leo B., District Superintendent of 
Schools, Pond: Committee on Rural Life 
and Education on the World Scene 
Heffernan, Helen, Chief, Bureau of Elemen* 
tary Education, State Derartment of Educa* 
tion, Sacramento: State Committee Member 
Hill, (Mrs.) Margaret F., Teacher, Santa 
Barbara 

Hoffman, (Mrs.) Howardine G«, Director, 
Division of Elementary Education, Los 
Angeles 

Hoihjell^ Anne L., Curriculum Coordinator, 
San Diego County, San Diego: Advisory 
Council to the Committee on Policies and 
Program for Rural Education; State Com- 
mittee Member 

Jacobus, Gerald L., Superintendent of Schools, 
Kings County, Hanford 

Jegi, Evelyn, Assistant Superintendent, Contra 
Costa County Schools, Martinez 
Johnson, Lloyd G., Superintendent of Schools, 
Colusa County, Colusa 

Johnson, Ray W., Superintendent of Schools, 
Riverside County, Riverside 
Kaar, Harold W., Assistant Superintendent, 
Educational Service, Contra Costa County, 
Martinez 




Lewis, (Mrs.) L. Helen, Superintendent, Cala* 
veras County Schools, San Andreas 
Liddell, Glenda, Consultant, Rural Education, 
Kern County Schools, Bakersfield 
Lien, Norman S., Superintendent of Schools, 
Santa Cruz Counts^ Santa Cruz 
Maguire, Mildred £., General Supervisor, 
Marin County Rural Schools, Mill Valley , 
Martin, Walter G., Superintendent of Schools, 
Fresno County, Fresno 
Meagher, Ray, Board of Education, Bakers- 
field 

Michael, (Mrs.) Dale, Monterey Schools, 
Monterey 

Motowski, John J., Agriculture Teacher, 
Escalon 



K», Gayton E., Consultant in^ Elementary 
Education, Riverside County, Riverside 



Park, (Mrs.) Florence M., Principal, Fall 
Creek School, Hornbrook 
Rhodes, Alvin £., Superintendent of Schools, 
San Luis Obispo County, San Luis Obispo: 
State Committee Member; Advisory Council 
to the Committee on Policies and Program 
for Rural Education; Co-Chairman, National 
Commission on the Intermediate Adminis- 
trative Unit 

Roberts, W. E., Superintendent, Siskiyou 
County Schools, Yreka 

Rogers, , Wilma S., Director, Instructional 
Materials Center, Auburn 
Sadler, (Mrs.) Katherine, President, Marin 
Rural Teachers Association, San Rafael 
Seidel, Vaughn D., Superintendent of Schools, 
Alameda County, Hayward: State Director 
Simmons, Linton T.. Superintendent of Schools, 
Orange County, Santa Ana 
Smedberg, T. R., Superintendent, Sacramento 
County Schools, Sacramento 
Stockton, Jesse D., Superintendent of Schools, 
Kern County, Bakersfield 
Stone, Gladys, Superintendent of Schools, 
Monterey County, Salinas 
Taylor, John W., Superintendent of Schools, 
Mendocino County Ukiah 
Thrall, C. Burton, Superintendent of Schools, 
San Bernardino County, San Bernardino 
Tierney, (Mrs.) Hallie M., Superintendent of 
Schools, Modoc County, Alturas 
Triggs, Dean E., Superintendent of Schools, 
Ventura Coun^, Ventura 
Trillingham, C. C., Superintendent of Schools, 
Los Angeles County, Los Angeles 
Walter, R. B., Chief Deputy Superintendent 
of Schools, Los Angeles County, San Gabriel 
Wapple, Robert J., Superintendent of Schools, 
Yuba County, Marysville 
Williams, J. Post, Superintendent of Schools, 
Tulare County, Visalia 
Wilson, B. O., Superintendent of Schools, 
Contra Costa County, Martinez: State Com- 
mittee Member: Committee on Policies aifd 
Program for Rural Education; Executive 
Committee, Division of Coun^ and Rural 
Area ^ Superintendents, 1956*57; Advisory 
Council to the National Commission on the 
Intermediate Administrative Unit 
Wishart, Blaine, Superintendent of Schools, 
El Dorado County, Placerville 
Wolzak, Heiltje, Superintendent, Mono County 
Schools, Bridgeport 

Woodcock, P. P., Superintendent of Schools, 
Humboldt County, Eureka 



Young| Keneth ( 3 ., ' Director of Curriculum, 
Siskiyou County, 



Yreka 

Institutional Msuixas 
California State Library. Sacramento 
Curriculum Laboratory, County Schools Office, 
San Bernardino 

Library, Humboldt State College, Areata 
Library, University of California, Berkeley 
Library, Chico State College, Chico 
Honnold Library, Garemont Collm, Claremont 
Library, University of California, Davis 
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Library* Fresno State College* Fresno 
Library* Santa Barbara County Schools* Goleta 
Ljbrary* Los Angeles State College* Los Angeles 
Library* University of California* Los Angeles 
Library* University of Southern California* 
Los Angeles 

Library* University of Redlands Redlands 
Library* San Jose State College* San Jose 
Petaluma City Elementary School District* 
Petaluma 

San Diego State Collie. San Diego 
Los Angeles State College Library* San Fer- 
nando Valley Campus* Northbridge 



COLORADO 

Acre* (Mrs.) Eva* Superintendent* Baca 
County Schools* Springfield 
Archer* (Mrs.) M. Adefia* Superintendent of 
Schools* Fremont County* Canon City 
Auld* Lucy C.* Administrative Assistant* State 
Department of Education* Denver 
Bailey* John R.* Superintendent* Summit 
County Schools* Dillon 

Barrett* (Mrs.) Dorothy A.* Superintendent* 
Rio Blanco County Schools* Meeker 
Bateman* Lillian G.* Deputy County Superin- 
tendent* El Paso County Schools* Colorado 
Springs 

Bates* (Mrs.)^ Evelyn F.* Superintendent* 
Bennett* C. Willis* Superintendent of Schools* 
Ouray County Schools* Ouray 
Saguache 

Bethke* Paul G.* Superintendent* Cache La 
Poudre Consolidated Schools* La Porte: 
State Committee Member 
Bishop* W. E.* Superintendent of Schools* 
Englewood: Executive Committee of the De- 
Mrtment ; State Director ; Committee on 
Policies and Program for Rural Education 
Broadbent* William* Superintendent* Crowley 
County Schools* Ordway 
Buchholz* (Mrs.) Jeanette* Superintendent* 
Eagle County Schools* Eagle 
Bt»by* (Mrs.) Josephine* Superintendent* 
Garfield County Schools* Glenwood Springs 
Carter* ^rs.) Edith W.* Superintendent* 
Gilpin Countv Schools* Central City 
Cavanough* Elizabeth* Superintendent* Lake 
Countv Schools* Leadville 
Cole* Alton* High School Superintendent* 
Cheyenne Wells 

Cromie* (Mrs.) Lilian B«* Superintendent* 
Montrpse County Schools* Montrose; State 
Committee Member 

Cushing* Colbert E.*^ Division of Field Service* 
Colori^o Education Association* Denver: 
State Committee Member 
Davidson* Reva* Superintendent of Schools* 
Prowers County* Lamar: State Committee 
Member 

Davies* Beulah L.* Simerintendent of Schools* 
Arapahoe County. Littleton 
Davis* Loretta Surber* Superintendent* Teller 
County Schools* Cripple Creek 
Dick* Kenneth 1.* Superintendent of Schools. 
Springfield 

Elkins* (Mrs.) Gmldine* Superintendent of 
Schools* Routt County* Steamboat Springs 
Ellsaesser* (Mrs.) Lydia* Superintendent of 
Schools* Ktowa County* Eaos 
Gaylord* (Mrs.) Madge* Librarian* Pueblo 
County High School* Pueblo 
Gould* I^rrayne* Superintendent* Grand County 
Schools* Hot Sulphur Springs 
Heid* B^tha* Superintendent of Schools* 
Adams County* Brighton 
Johnson* IL H., Jr.* Superintendent* District 
No. I.* Jefferson County* Lakewood 
Jung* (Mrs.) Earlean* Superintendent* Phillips 
County Schools* Holyoke 



Kettle* Frances E.* Superintendent of Schools* 
Custer County* Westcliffe 
Kettle* ^rs.) Georgianna* Superintendent* El 
Paso County Schools* Colorado Springs 
King* Evelyn D.* Superintendent of Schools* 
Elbert County* Kiowa 

Latting* (Mrs.) Lucille H.* Elementary Super* 
visor* State Department of Education* Denver 
Leftwich* Stanley A.* Consultant* State Depart- 
ment of Education* Littleton : State Com- 
mittee Member 

Linger, (Mrs.) Vera E.* Superintendent* 
Alamosa County Schools* Alamosa 
Lmkwood* Marian* Superintendent of Schools* 
Morgan County* Fort Morgan 
Lodwick* Paul Superintendent of Schools* 
Weld County, (Greeley 

Lj^e* Ruth R.* Superintendent of Schools. 
Otero County* La Junta: Advisory Council 
to the National Commission on the Inter- 
nmiate Administrative Unit 
McGa^ey* (Mrs.) Cecile G.* Superintendent 
.Schools* Cheyenne County* Cheyenne 
Wells 

M^ally* Mary C^ Superintendent of Schools* 
Pueblo County* Pueblo 

Mahannah* (Mrs.) Lucile H., Superintendent* 
Mesa County Schools* Grand Junction 
Marirtte* (Mrs.) Eva B., Superintendent. 

Jackson County Schools* Walden 
Martensen* Miriam* Superintendent of Schools* 
Jefferson County. Golden 
Mytin, (hfcs.) Hazel L., Superintendent of 
Schools* Bent County* Las Animas 

Superintendent of 
Schools* Costilla County* San Luis 
Mauldin* Anna C* Teacher* Lay; State Com- 
mittee Member 

Maxwell* (Mrs.) Vivian J.* Superintendent of 
Schools, La Plata County* Durango 
Mrtzler* Robert F.* Superintendent of Schools. 

Douglas County, Castle Rock 
Moore* Gertrude w.. Superintendent* Washing- 
ton County Schools* Akron 
Nelson* Frai^es* Superintendent of Schools* 
Hue.'fano County* walsenburg 
Pennock* (Mrs.) Glen Wildman* Superintendent 
of Schools* Boulder County* Boulder 
Petteys* (Mrs.) Anna C.* State Board of Edu- 
cation* Sterling 

Superintendent* Las Animas 
Public Schools* Las Animas 
Ramey* Griffith D.* Superintendent* Logan 
County Schools* Sterling 
Richardson* (Mrs.) Frances Crawford* Super- 
intendent* Clear Creek County Schools. 
Georgetown 

Savage* Martha* Superintendent of Schools* 
Delta County* Delta 

Shcwaltcr* (Mrs.) Bess M.* Superintendent of 
Schools* Chaffee County* Salida 
Sl^^ker. Lyle N., Director of Placement* 
Colorado State University* Fort Collins: 
State Committee Member ‘ 

Stone* (Mrs.J Mary M^ Superintendent of 
Si^ols* Rio Grande County* Monte Vista 
Strnff* Dean E.* Assistant Director* Division 
of .Field Service* Colorado Education As- 
soca° tion* Denver 

Suinn ^rs* Jennie E.* Superintendent* Lincoln 
County Schools* Hugo 

Simney* (Mrs.) ^June* Superintendent of 
Schools* Moffat County* Craig 
Vest* H. Grant* Commissioner of Education* 
State l^partment of Education* Denver 
Watson* Claire J.* Superintendent* Montezuma 
County Schools* Cortez 
Wichmann* Irene M. P.* Superintendent* San 
Miguel County Schools. Telluride 
Wright* (Mrs.) Carotyn* Superintendent* 
Hinsdale County Schools* Lake City 
Zi^* (Mr^) Willa* Superintendent* Kit Carson 
County Schools* Burlington 
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Institutional Meubex 
L ibrary, Adams State College, Alamosa 
Library, Colorado State College of Education, 
Greelw 

Pueblo County Rural School, District 7 , Pueblo 



CONNECTICUT 

Bouteiller, (Mrs.) Harriet Day, Rural Super- 
visor, Pleasant Valley * 

Dcmp, R. Douglas, Superintendent of Schools, 
Old Saybrook Board of Education, Old 
Saybrook 

Graft, George E., Superintendent of Rural 
Education, State Department of Education, 
Rockville 

Hoctor, Cathryn R., Elementary Supervisor, 
State Department of Education, New Haven 
H^kins, Natalie A., Elementary Supervisor, 
State D^artment of Education, Waterbury 
Larson^ Viola M., Elementary Supervisor, 
Newin|^on 

McDonald, (Mrs.) Helen B., Elementary 
Sujpervisor, State Department of Education, 
Winstead: State Committee Member 
Nybakken, Ernest O., Chief, Bureau of Rural 
Supervisory Service. State Department of 
Education, Hartford: State Director, Ad- 
visory Council to the National Commission 
on the Intermediate Administrative Unit 
Outlaw, Guy T., Teacher, Andover Elementary 
School, Andover 

Sanders, William J., Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, State Board of Education, Hartford 
Saunders, Richard P., President, Save the 
Children Federation, Norwalk 
Seidel, Ida E., Elementary Supervisor, State 
Department of Education, Willimantic 
Stoddard, Paul W., Principal, Housatonic Val- 
ley Regional High School, Falls Village 
Walker, (Mrs.) D. W., The Educational Pub- 
lishing Company, Darien 



DELAWARE 

Aflierbach, Calvin E., Rural Elementary Super- 
visor, State Department of Public Instruction, 
Wilmington : State Committee Member 
Baltz, Austin D., Principal, Oak Grove School, 
Elsmeer: State Committee Member 
Burris, (Mrs.) Evelyn W., Teacher, Bear 
Douglas, Mary A., Teacher, District 212^-c, 
Delmar 

Eisenbrey, Preston G., Supervisor of Transpor- 
tation, State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Dover: State Committee Member 
Harris, Charles R., Executive Secretary Dela- 
ware State Education Association, Dover 
Hastings, Grace E., Teacher, Farmington 
School, Bridffeville 

James, J. Stanley, Principal, Millsboro District 
No. 20^ Millsboro: State Committee Member 
Leasure, May B., Principal, Eden School, New 
Castle County, Bear: State Director 
Lo^an, Betty P., Teacher, New Castle 
Meitzler, Wilmer K., Elementary Principal, 
Commodore MacDonough School, St. Georges 
Piper, Viola W., Teacher, District io 6 -c, Milton 
Taylor, Evelyn B., Rural Teacher, Wyoming 
Walley, (Mrs.) Alfarata. Teacher New Castle 
Walton, (Mrs.) Sylvia, Teacher, Newark 
Institutional Mesibek 
Library, University of Delaware, Newark 



DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Bathurst, EfSe, Life Member, 2022 Columbia 
Road, N. W, : Advisory Council to the 
Committee on Policies and Program for 
Rural Education 



Clark, Lois M., Assistant Director, Division of 
Rural Service, National Education Associa- 
tion : Assistant Executive Secretary of the 
Department 

Condon, Mary M., Assistant Director, Division 
of Rural service. National Education As- 
sociation: Assistant Executive Secretary of 
the Department 

Cooper, Shirley, Associate Executive Secre- 
tary, American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, National Education Association : 
Advisory Council to the Committee on 
Policies and Program for Rural Education 
Cornell^ (Mrs.) Bertha, Division of Rural 
Service, National Education Association . 
Dawson, Howard A.. Director, Division of 
Rural Service, National Education Associa* 
tion: Executive Secretary of the Department 
Engleman, Finis E., Executive Secretary, 
American Association of School Administra- 
tors, National Education Association 
Fitzwater, C. O., County and Rural School 
Administration, School Administration 
Branch, Office of Education, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare: 
Advisory Council to the Committee on 
Policies and Program for Rural Education; 
Co-Chairman, Joint Committee with the 
Rural Sociological Society 
Franseth, Jane, Rural Education, Elementary 
Schools, Instruction, Omnization, and Serv- 
ices Branch, Office of Education, U. S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare: 
Advisory Council to the Committee on 
Policies and Program for Rural Education; 
Conunittee on Recruitment and Preparation 
of Rural Teachers 

Gaumnitz, W. H,, Life Membei\ Specialist 
Rural Research and Statistics, Office of Edu- 
cation, U. S. Department of Health, Educa- 
Uon, and Welfare: Advisory Council to the 
Committee on Policies and Program for 
Rural Education 

Greer, Edith S.. Specialist in Curriculum Co- 
ordination, Office of Education, U. S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Hess, Walter E., Managing Editor, National 
Association of Secondary School Principals, 
National Education Association 
Isenberg, Robert M., Assistant Director, Divi- 
sion of ^ Rural Service, National Education 
Association: Assistant Executive Secretary 
of the Department 

James^ Stephen, Director, Education and Rural 
Division, Automotive Safety Foundation 
Johnson, Elizabeth S., Chief, Division of Child 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Standards, U. S. 
Department of Labor 

Johnson, Reuben, Assistant Legislative Secre- 
tary, National Farmers Union 
Lewis, (jertrude M., Upper Grades, Elementary 
Schools, Instruction, Organization and Serv- 
ices Branch, Office of Education, U. S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
McClure, Worth, Executive Secretary 
Emeritus, American Association of School 
Administrators 

McConnell, Beatrice, Chief, State Services, 
Division, Bureau of Labor Standards, U. S. 
Department of Labor 

Marks, John L, Rural and Education Division, 
Automotive Safety Foundation 
Mobley, M. D., Executive Secretary, American 
Vocational Association, Inc. 

Moreland, Mary L., Division of Rural Service, 
National Education Association 
Pope, Farnham, Dependent Schools Section, I 
and E Branch, Personnel Services Division, 
Division of Military Personnd, Air Force 
Headquar;ters 

Richards, Edward A., Deputy National Direc- 
tor, American Junior Red Cross 
Robinson. James L^ Extension Economist, 
Federal Extension Service, U. S. Department 
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of Agriculture: Advisory Council to the 
Committee on Policies and Program for 
Rural Education 

Rogers^ Ira B., Jr., Staff Associate, Rural 
Division, Automotive Safety Foundation 

Sabrosky, (Mrs.) Laurel K., Analyst, Federal 
Extension Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture 

Snow, Glenn E., Assistant Executive Secretary, 
Lay Relations, National Education Associa- 
tion 



Taylor, ^ J. 



L., School Plant Planning, School 
ousing. School Administration Branch, 
CMce of Education, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education^ and Welfare 
Thomas^ Frank. Assistant to the Commissioner, 
Office of Education, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare 
Williams, Chari O., Life Member, 247^ Virginia 
Avenue, N, W. 



Institutional Member 
Federal Extension Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture 

University Library, Howard University 
Wilson Library, D.C. Teachers College 



FLORIDA 

Christian, Floyd T.. Superintendent, Pinellas 
County Schools, Clearwater 
Darden, Woodrow J., Superintendent, Brevard 
County Schools, Titusville 
Farnell, J. Crockett, Superintendent, Hills- 
borough County Schools, Tampa: State 

Director, Advisory Council to the National 
Commission on the Intermediate Adminis- 
trative Unit 

Galloway, Buford H., Superintendent, Colum- 
bia County Schools, Lake Cityr 
Harden, Claude M., Sr., Superintendent, Polk 
County Schools, Bartow: State Committee 
Member 

Jenkins, L. J., Superintendent, Lake County 
Schools, Tavares 

Kaiser, Paul L., 3141 N. W. 4th Place, West- 
gate Heights, Ft. Lauderdale 
Kipp, R. £arl. Superintendent, Orange County 
Schools, Orlando 

Lee, Edgar D., Superintendent, Glades County 
Schools, Moore Haven 

Milwee, R. T., Superintendent, Seminole Coun- 
ty Schools, Sanford 

Smith, Thomas E., Superintendent, Bay County 
School^ Panama City 

Sutton, Elizabeth, Graduate Student, Univer- 
sity of Florida^ Tallahassee Advisory Coun- 
cil to the Committee on Policies and Program 
for Rural Education 

Watkins, Howell L., Superintendent, Palm 
Beach County Schools, West Palm Beach 
Wilson, Grey, Superintendent, Walton County 
Schools^ De Funiak Springs 
Wcodham^ William J. Jr., Superintendent, 
Escambia County Schools, Pensacola: State 
Committee Member 

GEORGIA 

Adams, E. F., Principal, Wrens High School, 
Jefferson County Schools, Wrens 
Anderson, W. E., Superintendent, Echols Coun- 
ty Schools, Statenville 

Attaway, Eugene, Sylvester School, Worth 
County School^ Sylvester 
Bacon, (Mrs.) jordyce M.» Superintendent, 
Liberty County Schools, Hinesville 
Baker, E. E.» Director of Transportation^ Ful- 
ton County Schools, Atlanta 
Bates, Ferd B., Superintendent, Treutlen Coun- 
ty Schools, Soperton 

Boyd, Willis M., Chairman, Rural Service 
Committee, Georgia Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Adairsville 



Bullock, B. F., Professor of Rural Education, 
Atlanta University, Atlanta: Advisory Coun- 
cil to the Committee on Policies and Pro- 
gram for Rural Education 
Burnham, Reba, Director, Resource-Use Edu- 
cation, Department of Education, University 
of Georgia, Athens : Advisory Council to 
the Committee on Policies and Program on 
Rural Education; State Committee Member 
Cherry, Jinu Superintendent, DeKalb County 
Schools, Decatur: Advisory Council to the 
National Commission on the Intermediate 
Administrative Unit 

Clark, Mary Lee, Superintendent of Schools, 
Camden County, White Oak 
Clark, R. Stafford, Simerintendent, Troup 
County Schools, La Grange: State Com- 
mittee Member ; Committee on Policies and 
Program for Rural Education; Executive 
Committee, Division of County and Rural 
Area Swerintendents; National Commission 
on the Intermediate Administrative Unit 
Cordell, J. J., Superintendent, Dougherty Coun- 
ty Schools, Albany 

Cox, Johnney V., Director, Supervisor Train- 
ing Program, University of Georgia, Athens: 
Advisory Council to the Committee on 
Policies and Program for Rural Education 
Davidson, H. E., Superintendent, Laurens 
County Schools, Dublin 
Deariso, Elizabeth J., Superintendent, Worth 
County Schools, Sylvester: State Committee 
Member 

Dickey, A. C., Jr., Superintendent, Putnam 
County Schools, Eatonton 
Dodd, Ira H., Director of Transportation and 
Attendance, Fulton County Board of Educa- 
tion, Atlanta 

Donovan, Elizabeth, Instructional Consultant, 
State Department of Education, Atlanta 
Early, W. A., Superintendent, Chatham Coun- 
ty Schools, Savannah 

Flwd, Ber^, Superintendent, Rabun County 
Schools, Clayton 

Free, Mary, Assistant State Supervisor, Home- 
making Education, West CTeorgia College, 
Carrollton 

Freeman, Bernice, Instructional Supervisor, 
Troup County Schools, La Grange 
Graham, E. W., Superintendent, Jenkins Coun- 
ty Schools, Millen: State Committee Member 
Herrin, Herschel W., Superintendent, Brantley 
County Schools, Nahunta 
Hodgson, Prince A., Superintendent, Elbert 
County Schools, Elberton 
Jones, Johnie J., 323 West Monroe Street, 
Thomasville 

Jones, Sarah L., Chief Library Consultant, 
State Department of Education Atlanta 
Kenimer, Zade, Textbook and Library Di- 
vision, State Department of Educatiori, 
Atlanta 

Kicklighten R. E., Superintendent, Tattnall 
County Schools, Reidsville 
King. W. W., Superintendent, Clay County 
Schools, Fort Gaines 

Leake, F. D., Superintendent, Wa/iker County 
Schools, Lafayette 

Lott, Dan W., Superintendent, Atkinson County 
Schools, Pearson 

MacRae, Douglas G., Assistant Superintendent, 
Fulton County Schools, Atlanta: State Com- 
mittee Member; Advisory Council to the 
Committee on Policies and Program for 
Rural Education 

Maddox, C. P., Superintendent, Crawford 
County Schools, Roberta 
Martin, George I., Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation, State Department of Education, 
Atlanta: State Committee Member 
Morrison, John R., Area Representative, State 
Department of Education, Waycross 
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Nix, Lucile, Chief Library Consultant, State 
Department of Education, Atlanta 
Outz, W. B., Superintendent. Washington 
County Schools, Sandersvilk 
Pafford, W. E., Director, Division of Field 
Service, State Derartment of Education, 
Atlanta: Ebcecutive Committee of the Depait- 
ment State Director 

Patterson, (Mrs.) S. C., Teacher Selection and 
Recruitment Program, State Department of 
Education, Atlanta: State Committee Member 
Phillips* K, N,, Superintendent, Irwin Coun- 
ty Schools, Ocilla 

Phillips. W. OK, Superintendent, Emanuel Coun- 
ty Schools. Swainsboro 

Si^leton, Sara, Supervisor, Whitfield County 
Schools. Dalton 

Smith, Allen C., Director, Division of Staff 
Services, State Department of Education, 
Atlanta 

Smith, J. Wilkins. Superintendent, Coweta 
County Schools, Newnan 
Smith, (Mrs.) Kit^, Homemaking Teacher, 
Patterson Public School, Patterson 
Smith, Mark, Superintendent, Bibb County 
Schools, Macon 

Smith, V. O., Superintendent, Heard County 
Schools, Franklin 

Smith, William S.» Superintendent, Charlton 
County Schools, rolkston: Advisory Council 
to the National Commission on the Adminis- 
trative Unit 

Sprayberr:^ W. P., Superintendent, Cobb 
County Schools, Marietta 
Strickland, A, J., Superintendent of Schools, 
Trion 

Terry, John H., Blue Bird Body Company, Fort 
Valley 

Thompson, E. M., Superintendent, Coffee Coun- 
ty Schools. Dowlas 

Threatte. J. W., Superintendent, Lanier County 
Schools, Lakeland 

West, Paul D., Superintendent, Fulton Coun- 
^ Schools, Atlanta : State Committee Member 
Wimberly, A. T., Superintendent, Twiggs Coun- 
ty Schools, Jeffersonville 
Womack, H. P., Superintendent, Bullock Coun- 
ty Schools, Statesboro 

Institutional Members 
Library, Universitv of Georaa, Athens 
Library, Georgia Teachers (Joliege, Collegeboro 
Library, North Georgia College, Dahlonega 

IDAHO 

Anderson, Fred W^ Superintendent, Canyon 
County Schools, Caldwell 
Grainmer, Mary M., Superintendent of Schools, 
Owyhee County, Murphy: State Committee 
Member 

Hulme, Amos B., Elementary Supervisor, Bear 
Lake County Schools, Paris: State Com- 
mittee Member 

Warner. Carl W., Superintendent of Schools, 
Minidoka Count^j^ RupiMrt 
Williams, Homer D., Principal, Grace School, 
Grace 

Institutional Member 
Library, Idaho State College, Pocatello 

ILLINOIS 

Beck, Norman W., Superintendent, Monroe 
County Schools, Waterloo 
Bcem, Harlan D., Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale 

Bent, Leo, Dean, College of Education, 
Bradlw University. Peoria 
Black, Luther J., Secretary, State Teachers 
‘Certification Board, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Springfield: Committee 
on Recruitment atid Preparation of Rural 
Teachers; State Committee Member 



Blair, Clarence D., Superintendent of Schools, 
St. Clair County, Belleville 
Brissenden, Robert L.^ Superintendent, Clay 
County Schools, Louisville 
Brown, Horace G., Superintendent of Schools, 
Gallatin County, Shawneetown: State Com- 
mittee Member 

Brudi, Lawrence E., S^rintendent of Schools, 
Carroll County, Mt. Carroll 
Carney, Mabel, Life Member, Marseilles 
Conklin, Paul S., Superintendent of Schools, 
Winnebago Coui^, Rockford 
Conway, Verne C. Superintendent, Warren 
County Schools, Monmouth 
Corrie, Henry B.. Superintendent of Schools, 
Scott County, Winchester 
Cox, John K.| Secretary, General Services, 
Illinois Agricultural Association, Chicago: 
State Committee Member 
Crackel, Verne E., Superintendent of Schools, 
Will County, Joliet 

Delay, Dean J., Superintendent of Schools, 
Bond County, Greenville 
De Shane^ Ro> , Superintendent of Schools, 
Dupage Coun^, Wheaton 
Devoe, G. P., Professor, Agricultural Educa- 
tion, University of Illinois, Urbana: State 
Committee Member 

Dickey, A. W., Superintendent of Schools, De 
Witt County, Clinton 

Driscoll, Lucy E., Assistant County Sujperin- 
tendent, Cook County Schools, Arlington 
Heights 

Elliott, R. H., Superintendent of Schools, 

Vermillion County, Danville 
Engle. C. Hobart. Assistant Coui^ Superin- 
tendent, Cook County Schools, Chicago 
Etherton, W. P., Assistant Superintendent, 
Cook County Schools, Chicago 
French, Floyd, Swerintendent of Schools, 

Bureau Coun^, Princeton 
French. John H., Superintendent of Schools, 
Beecher 

Fricke, Louise. Superintendent of Schools, 

Henderson County, Oquawka 
Gaines, (lerald. Superintendent, Community 

Unit School, District No. 3 o 2 , Villa Grove 
Goodrich, ^Mrs.) Lucile, Superintendent of 
Schools, Livingston County, Pontiac 
Harshbargen Ernest M., Superintendent of 
Schools. Champaign County, Urbana 
Hawley, Ray, Superintendent of Schools, La 
Salle County^ Ottawa 

Hiett, Naomi, Executive Secretary. Illinois 
Commission on Children, Springfield 
H^pe, Henry F., Assistant Superintendent, 
Cook County Schools, Chicago 
Keefe, J. A., Superintendent of Schools, Ford 
County, Paxton 

Knapp, Royce H., Director, Educational Re- 
search, F. E. Compton and Company, Chicago 
Laugblin, Butler, Assistant Superintendent of 
School^ Cook County, Chicago 
Leiller, Harold G., Superintendent of Schools, 
Jasper County, Newton 

Lindstrom, D. E., Professor of Rural Soci- 
ology, College of Agriculture, University of 
Illinois, Urbana: State Committee Member 
Lundquist, John M^ Superintendent, Commun- 
ity Consolidated District 80-C, Coal Ci^ 
Luthe, Roy M., Simrintendent of Schoola, 
Edwards County Community Unit District 
No. 1, Albion 

McDonald, James V., Superintendent, Cal- 
houn County Schools, Hardin 
McLure, William P., Director, Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research, College of Education, 
University of Illinois^ urbana: Advisory 
Council to the Committee on Policies and 
Program for Rural Education; Joint Com- 
mittee witfi the Rural Sociological Society 
Matsner, G. C, Eastern Illinois State College, 
Charleston 
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Meyer, Pauline, Superintendent of Schools, 
Menard County, Petersburg 
Mueller, E. W., Secretary, Rural Church 
Prcurram, National Lutheran Council, Chicago 
NickeII| Vernon L., State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, State Department of 
Education, Sprin^eld 

Peck, J. Superintendent of Schools, Knox 
County, Galesburg 

Pickering, W. L., Superintendent of Schools, 
Ojgle County, Oregon 

Puffer, Noble J.. Superintendent of Schools, 
Cook County, Chicago; Advisory Council to 
the National Commission on the Intermediate 
Administrative Unit 

Putney, Harry E., Superintendent of Schools, 
^White Count)^ Carmi 

Rice, Wilfrid £., Superintendent of Schools, 
Morgan County, Jacksonville 
Roberts, ^ R. P., Superintendent of Schools, 
Iroquois County, Watseka 
Schmidt, Victor. Assistant Superintendent, 
Cook County Schools, Chicago 
Stitzel, D. E., Superintend^ent, De Kalb 
Counpr Schools, Sycamore 
Taft, Harold, Superintendent of Schools, Jo 
Daviess County, Galena 

Tazewell, R. L., Superintendent of Schools, 
McHenry County, Woodstock 
Topping, George, Assistant Superintendent, 
Cook County Schools, Chicago 
Torrens, John A^ Superintendent of Schools, 
Lee Coun^, Dixon; Executive Committee, 
Division or County and Rural Area Superin- 
tendents 



Vincent, Grace E., Sublette 
Walker, Lillias K., Superintendent of Schools, 
Grundv County, Morris 

White, Arthur L., Superintendent of Schools, 
„ Henry County, Cambridge; State Director 
Wilkins, George T., Superintendent of Schools, 
Madison County, Edwardsville 
Wilkinson, Thelma C., Superintendent, Greene 
County Schools, Carrollton 
Will, (Rev.) Irvin R., Director, Catholic Rural 
Life Conference and Rector of the Cathedral, 
Springfield; State Committee Member 
Wilson, O. A., Jr., Superintendent of Schools, 
Jersey County, Jerseyville 
Wrench, Frank, Superintendent of Schools, 
Piatt CounW, Monticello 
Wright, H. E 5 Superintendent and Principal, 
^wton Community High School, Newton; 
State Committee Member 



WHght, Roe M., Business Manager, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, Chicago; 
Advisory Council to the Committee on 
Policies and Program for Rural Education; 
National Commission on the Intermediate Ad- 
ministrative Unit 



Institutional Meihexs 

Library, Southern Illinois University, Carbon- 
dale 

Library, Eastern Illinois State College, Charles- 
ton 

Library. University of Chicago. Chicago 

The Chicago Public Library, Education De- 
partment, Chicago 

Library, Northern Illinois State College, De- 
Kalb 

Library, National College of Education, Evans- 
^ton 

Library. Western Illinois State College Macomb 

Library, Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal 

Library, Illinois State College, Springfield 



INDIANA 

Adair, Joseph N.. Superintendent of Schools, 
Noble County, Albion 



Alexander, Eugene H., Superintendent, Clin- 
ton County Schools, Frankfort 
Beck, Paul H., Superintendent of Schools, 
Randolph County. Winchester 
Cole, Ra]rmond, Superintendent, Switzerland 
County Schools, Vev^ 

Di^isson, John H., Superintendent, Miami 
County Schools, Peru 

Elliott, C. H., Superintendent, Steuben County 
Schools, Angola 

Endrw, (Mrs.) Mary P., Associate Professor 
of Education, Purdue University, Lafayette; 
Vice^resident of the Department, 1956-57; 
Committee on Policies and rrogram for Rural 
Education 

Fleetwood, Lloyd C., Elementary Supervisor, 
Indianapolis 

Foote, Lawrence E., Superintendent of Schools, 
AHen County, Fort Wayne 
G^dner, Hawley A., Superintendent of Schools, 
Union County, Liberty 

Genchs, & W., Superintendent of Schools, 
Pulaski County, Winamac 
Gladden, ^bert F^ Superintendent of Schools, 
Marion County, Indianapolis; Advisory Coun- 
cil to the National Commission on the Inter- 
mediate Administrative Unit 
H^tingtom Ira L., Superintendent of Schools, 
Brown County, Nashville: State Committee 
Member 

Hyslop, Orb, Superintendent of Schools, Gib- 
son County. Princeton 

Kdsay, H. Paul, Superintendent of Schools, 
, St Joseph County, South Bend 
Leslie, Quincy T., Administrative Assistant, 
New Albany-Floyd County Schools, New 
Albany 

Meyer, ^uis P., Board of Oiurch Extension 
and Home Missions. Anderson 
Ndson, Norbert J., Purdue University, West 
Lafayette 

Noble^ Charles B., Superintendent of Schools, 
Switzerland County, Vevay 
Norris, Kenneth E. , Superintendent, White 
County Schools, Monticdlo 
Norris, Ri^^rd D., Superintendent of Schools, 
Newton County, Kentland 
Peregrine. Donald, Superintendent of Schools, 
Starke County, Knox 

Pierson, paries H., Superintendent, Vigo 
County Schools, Terre Haute ^ 

Found, Clarence A., Associate Professor of 
Education and Consultant in Rural Educa- 
Uon, Purdue University, Lafayette; State 
Dir^^ctor; National Commission on the 
Intel mediate Administrative Unit 
Piucell, William E., Superintendent, Lake 
County Schools, Crown Point 
Ratliff, Fre^ Superintendent of Schools, Grant 
County, Marion 

Rayburn, Russell H., Superintendent of 
Schools, Hendricks County, Danville; State 
Committee Member 

Sarver, Clifford L., Superintendent of Schools, 
Scott County, Scottsburg 
Sutton, Clyde S., Superintendent of Schools, 
Elkhart County, Goshen 

Thomas, James D., Secondary Supervisor, 
Lake County Schools, Crown Point; State 
Committee Member 



Timer, J. Harold, Superintendent of Schools, 
La Porte County, La Porte 
Vining, Edna L., Teacher, Bourbon Town- 
ship School, Bourbon 

Whitehead, Glen, Superintendent, Kosciusko 
County Schools, Warsaw 
Wilson, W. E.. Superintendent, Clark County 
Schools, Jeffersonville 

Yoder, Harry, Superintendent of Schools, 
Whitley County, Columbia City 
Y<^k, I. R., Superintendent of Schools, Daviess 
County, Washington 
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Yunker, J, C., Auiitant Superintendent, 
Marion County Schools, Indianapolis 

Institutional Mmaiis 
Library, Butler University, Indianapolis 
Executive Secretary, Department of Institu- 
tional Missionu UCMS^ Indianapolis 
Indiana State Library, Indianapolis 
Teachers Special Library, Indianapolis In* 
^ruction Center, Indianapolis 
Library, Ball State Teachers Collece, Muncie 
Library, University of Notre Dame, Notre 
Dame 

Wayne Works. Inc., I. G. Brown, Sales 
Manager, Richmond 

Library, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute 



IOWA 

Ackerman, Kenneth K., Superintendent of 
Schools, Clemons 

Aikman. Glenn, President, Audubon County 
Board of Education, Gray 
Allen, Dayle M., Superintendent of Schools, 
Decatur County, Leon 

Barker, Ernest Superintendent of Schools, 

PottawatUmie County, Council Bluffs: Ad- 
visory Council to the Committee on Policies 
and Proffram for Rural Education 
Barney Member, Greenfield 

Bell, Frank Chairman, County Board of 
Education, Pottawattamie County, Carson: 
National Commission on the Intertn^iate 
Administrative Unit 

Berge, Earl O., Superintendent of Schools, 
Sesrmour: State Committee Member 
Bergmann, George S., Superintendent of 
Schools, Adair County, Greenfield 
Bielefeldt, A. J.. Superintendent of Schools, 
Orange Township School, Waterloo 
Bolie, raul E., Superintendent of Schools, 
Pleasantville 

Borreson, R. O., Superintendent of Schools, 
Sheldon 

Bowen. R. W., Superintendent, Durant Com- 
mumty School, Durant 

Brouhara, F. E., Superintendent of Schools, 
Shelby County. Harlan 

Byerley, (Mrs.) Edith, Superintendent of 
Schools, Har Uon County, Webst^ City 
Clark, Charles C., Superintendent of Schools, 
Rockford 

Cleveland, G. S., Superintendent of Schools, 
Worth County, Northwood 
Coen, Edwin, Superintendent of Schools, 
Crawford County, Denison 
Cook, K. T., Superintendent of Schools, Post- 
ville 

Davis, Floyd A., Superintendent of Schools, 
Knoxville 

Davis, Joseph S., Superintendent, Henry 
County Schools, Mt. Pleasant 
DeKock, H. C., Professor of Education, Col- 
lege of Education, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City: State Committee Member 
Dickens, Vera F., Superintendent of Schools, 
Ringgold County. Mount Ayr 
Dory, Rex G., Superintendent of Schiols, 
Whiting 

Dreier, William H., Assistant Professor of 
Education, Department of Education, Iowa 
State Tea.:hers College, Cedar Falls; State 
Director 

Dresler, Wayne F., Superintendent, Dubuque 
County Schools. Dubuque 
Dunsmore, Gerald, Superintendent of Schools, 
Wayne County, Corydon 
Durant, Robert B., Supervisor, Audio-Visual 
Bookmobile, Polk County Schools, Des 
Moines 

Dyer. Phyllis, Speech Therapist, Polk County 
Schools, Des *Moines 



Edjren, W. T., Director of Transportation, 
State Department of Public Instniction, Des 
Moines: State Committee Member 
England, J. H., Superintendent of Schools, 
Leon 

Erickson, Dwight A., Superintendent of Schools, 
Warren County, Indianola 
Esbeck, Leo J.^ Superintendent of Schools, 
Ventura 

Evans, Ralph C., Superintendent gf Schools, 
Clarke County. Osceola 

Paris, Donald A., Superintendent of Schools, 
Belmond 

Farris, Ralph J., Life Member, Independence 
Fellows, Dwight, Superintendent, Fremont 
County Schools, Signey 
Ferguson. C. L., Superintendent of Schools, 
Guttenberg 

Field, Marshall R., Superintendent of Schools, 
Louisa County, Wapello 

Fit»erald, H. J., Superintendent of Schools, 
Bfarcus 

Fleming. Everett O., Superintendent of 
Schools, Runnells 

Gaard, R. C., Simerintendent of Schools, 
Bremer County, Waverly 
Gambach, Ralph W., Superintendent of Schools, 
Tipton 

Gienapp, William H., Superintendent of 
Schools, Boone 

GilchrisL Guy G., Iowa Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, Des Moines 

Giu, Lester N., Superintendent of Schools, 
Cedar County, Tipton 
Gilliland, David J., Superintendent, Lyon 
County Schools, Rock Rapids 
(xodfrey, Lloyd E., Superintendent of Schools, 
Dallas County, Adel 

Granner, H. M., Superintendent of Schools, 
Rockwell City 

GrMn, Edwin F., Superintendent, Jefferson 
County Schools, Fairneld 
Green, R. J., Superintendent of Schools, 
Greenfield 

Gruenwald, Ralph W., Vocational Agriculture 
Instruct^, Tipton Community &hool, 
Tipton: State Committee Member 
HMverson, B. G., Superintendent of Schools, 
Carroll County, Carroll 
H^mond, C. W., Superintendent, Sac County 
Schools, Sac City 

H»ris, James C, Jr., Superintendent of 
Schools, Sergeant Bluff 

Harrison, A. Superintendent of Schools, 
Buena Vista County, Storm Lake 
H^man, W. Harold, Superintendent of 
Schools, Blackhawk County, Waterloo 
Hmdnckson, Abner A., Superintendent of 
Schools, Howard County, Cresco 
Hmning, Carol J., Superintendent, Guthrie 
County ^hools, Guthrie Center 
H^sleigh, Esther, Superintendent, Page County 
Schools, Clarinda 

Hic^an, Imng J., Superintendent of Schools, 
Wapello County, Ottumwa 
Hmmes, Glenn, Extension Specialist, Iowa State 
College, Ames: State Committee Member 
H^gen, Gladys, Elementary Supervisor, Stete 
Departmmt of Public Instruction, Des 
Moines: State Committee Member 
Hoth, Donald L., Superintendent, Lamont Con- 
solidated Schools, Lamont 
Howell, Fannie G.. Superintendent of Schools, 
Floyd County, Charles City 
Fuehn. Kermith S.. Superintendent of Schools, 
Hardin County, Eldora 

Hulsart, Frank W., Superintendent, Glidden- 
Ralston Community School, Glidden 
Hungerford, J. B., Superintendent of Schools, 
Coggon 

laenbergj^. W. W., Superintendent, Hudson 
Consolidated School, Hudson 
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Jensen, Chester, Superintendent, Audut>on 
County Schools, Audubon 
Johnson, L. E., Superintendent of Schools, 
Appanoose County. Centerville 
Johnson, W. F., Superintendent of Schools, 
Spencer 

Keho. Clifford, Superintendent of Schools, 
Coin 

Kennedy, Josrah M., Superintendent of 
School^ Bondurant 

Killion, Ray A., Superintendent of Schoolst 
Harlan 

Klaus, Catherine, West Union: State Com- 
mittee Member 

Knappenberger, Lula A., Administrative As- 
sistant, Polk County Schools* Des Moines 
Knezevich, S. T., Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion, State University of Iowa, Iowa City: 
Advisory Council to the Committee on 
Policies and Program for Rural Education 
Koontz, Donald Hi, Assistant Professor of 
Sociol<»y, Simpson College, Indianola 
Krabill. Lester B., Superintendent of Schools, 
Wasninrton County, Washington 
Krauth, Wilbur W., Superintendent, Momona 
County Schools, Onawa 
Krueger, Ethel Mae, Elementary Supervisor, 
Floyd County, Charles City 
Kruse, Vernon w., Superinicendent of Schools, 
Marshall County Marshalltown 
Kusten, Noreen, Teacher, Des Moines 
Laipple, Aron, Superintendent, Villisca Com- 
munky Schools, Villisca 
Landess, N. S., Superintendent, Urbandale 
Independent Schools, Des Moines 
Larson. Ira E., Superintendent of Schools, 
Mitchell County, Osage 

Lee, Amos C., Suprintendent of Schools, WoM 
Des Moines 

Lodge, Duane E., Superintendent, Allamakee 
County Schools, Waukon 
Maier* Dee, Director, Continued Education, 
Polk County Schools, Des Moines 
Manship. Raymond, Superintendent of Schools, 
Van Horne 

Marro, Thomas David, Director, Special Edu- 
cation, Polk County Schools, uts Moines 
Martin, Boryl E., Superintendent, Lu Verne 
Consolidated School, Lu Verne 
Martin, Charles F., Executive Secretary, Iowa 
State Education Association, Des Moines 
Martin, M. C^ Superintendent of Schools, 
Cerro Gordo County, Mason City 
Meloy, F. E., Superintendent of Schools, Iowa 
Counts^ Marengo 

Messer, Frances 1 ., Superintendent of Schools, 
Humboldt County, Dakota City 
Mick, Waldo, Superintendent of Schools, 
Pocahontas 

Miller, K. W., Assistant Superintendent, Polk 
County Schools, Des Moines 
Milligan, Donald C. Superintendent of Schools, 
Davis County, Bloomfield 
Molsberry, W« W«, Superintendent of Schools, 
Keok»i; Countv, Sigourney 
Montgomery, John A., Director of Elementary 
Education Folk County, Des Moines 
Moorhead, David L., Superintendent, Mahaska 
County Schools, Oskaloosa 
Morris, R. A., Superintendent of Schools, 

Green County, Jefferson 

Morrow, Warren R., Superintendent ot 
Schools, Cass County, Atlantic 
Morse, A. S., Superintendent of Schools, 

Fayette County, West Union 
Norris, Paul B., Executive Secretary, Iowa 
Division, Izaak Walton League of America, 
Indianola 

Norris, Ralph C., Suprintendent of Schools, 
Polk County, Des Moines: President, Depart- 
ment of Rural Education, 1957-58; Advisory 
Council to the Committee on Policies and 



Program for Rural Education; Advisory 
Council to the National Commission on the 
Intermediate Administrative Unit 
Ogden, Bartley, Superintendent of Schools, 
Odebolt 

Ohde, Mrs. Margaret, President, Iowa Rural 
Teachers Association, Manning 
Ortmeyer, H. W., Superintendmt, Lohrvilla 
Community School, Lohrville 
Pickett, L. L., Superintendent of Schools. 
Scott County, Davenport: Advisory Council 
to the Committee on Policies and Programs 
for Rural Education; Planning Committee, 
Midwest Regional Conference on Administra- 
tive Leadership Serving Communi^ Schools 
Pond, Millard Z.. Superintendent ot Schools, 
Burlington: Advisory Council to the Com- 
mittee on Policies and Programs for Rural 
Education 

Pontius, Russell R., Superintendent of Schools, 
Westside 

Price, W. K., Superintendent of Schools, 
Sioux County, Orange City 
Quintard, A. M., Superintendent of Schools, 
Koosuth County, Algona 
Reed, Lula B^ Superintendent of Schools, 
Montgomery County, Red Oak 
Reeves, Roy E., Superintendent of Schools, 
Alleman 

Rice, H. H., Superintendent of Schools, 
Audubon 

Robinson, J« Clare, Superintendent of Schools, 
Webster County, Fort Dodge (Deceased) 
Rowley, K. R., Superintendent of Schools, 
Butler County. Allison 

Rupert, Charles L., Superintendent of Schools^ 
Lee Countv. Fort Madison 
Samuelson, Melvin V., Superintendent, Alta 
Community School District, Alta 
Sanders, StanW G., Superintendent of Schools, 
Poweshiek County, Montezuma 
Sankey, Claude WE Superintendent of Schools, 
Wright County, Clarion 

Schindlen E. P., Superintendent of Schools, 
Story County, Nevada 

Schuchert, Richard, Superintendent, Dike 
Community School, Dike * 

Schuler. A. H., Superintendent of Schools, 
Atlantic 

Shepherd, Lou A., Professor of Primary Edu- 
cation, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls 

Shultz, John G., Reoraanization Consultant, 
State Department of Public Instruction, Des 
Moines 

Shupp, Walter A., Superintendent of Schools, 
Linn County, Cedar Rapids 
Simpson, Edwin R., Senior Speech and Hear- 
ing^ Therapist, Polk County Schools, Des 
Moines 



Smith, J. E., Superintendent of Schools, Palo 
Alto County, Emmetsburg 
Smith, Lloyd H., Superintendent of Schools, 
Madison County, Winterset 
Smith, Janice S^ Director of Music Education, 
Polk County Schools, Des Moines 
Snider, F« J., County Superintendent, Johnson 
County, lowa City 

Starry, W. Virgil, Superintendent, Wayne 
County Schools, Corydon 
Stoen, Charles G., Superintendent of Schools, 
Winneshiek County, Decorah 
Stroh, Allen N., Superintendent, Garner Com- 
munity School District, Garner 
Taylor, (Mrs.) Blanche L., Supervisor, Ele- 
mentary^ Education, Polk County Schools, 
Des Moines 

Thomas. C. E., Superintendent of Schools, 
Manilla 

Thomas, C. S., Superintendent of Schools, 
Marion County, Knoxville * 
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Tweed, S. T., Superintendent of Schools, 
Winnebego County, Forest City: State Com- 
mittee Member 

Underwood, Charles, Superintendent, Modale 
Consolidated School, Modale 

Vanderlinden, J. S., Superintendent of Schools, 
Dawson 

Vanderwal, R. A„ Superintendent of Schools, 
Montezuma 

Varner, Charles S., Superintendent of Schools, 
Johnston 

Whitneyi Charles S., Superintendent of 
Schools, Hancock Coun^, Garner 

Woodruff, L. L., Superintendent of Schools, 
Des Moines County, Burlington 

Wright, J. C., Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, State Department of Public In- 
struction. Des Moines 

Young, (Mrs.) Frances, Superintendent of 
Schools, Pocahontas County, Pocahontas 



KANSAS 

Anderson, Edith, Superintendent of Schools, 
Deiiatur Counfy, Oimlin 
Andrews, (Mrs.) Della, Superintendent of 
Schools, Pawnee County, Lamed 
Bell, George D., Superintendent of Sdiools, 
Wyandotte Cbunty, Kansas City: Sute 
Committee Member 

Berg, (MrsJ Emma. Superintendent of Schools, 
Douflas County, Lawrence 
Beth, Mrs., J. President, Kansas Congress 
of Parents and Teacher^ Wellington 
Bonecutter, (Sertrude, Superintendent of 
Schools, Pratt County, Pratt 
Bowman, Gladiol^ Superintendent of Schools, 
Cbffey Cbunty, Burlington 
Brown, Minter E., Director of Professional 
Relations, Kansas State Teachers Associa- 
tion, Topeka 

Bynum, Walter L., Superintendent, Cowley 
County ^hools, Winfield 
Campbell, (Mrs.) Pearl B., Superintendent of 
Schools, Pottawatomie County, Westmore- 
land 

Cimdy, John J., Superintendent, Johnson 
County Scnools, Olathe 
DeBo!t, Alma, Superintendent of Schools, 
Labette County, Oswego 

El^lich, (Mrs.) Opal L., Superintendent, 
Russell County Schools, Russell 

(Mrs.) Murriel, Superintendent, 
Hodgeman County Schools, Jetmore 
Bagewtrom, Ruth Gahnstrom, Superintendent 
of Schools, Saline County, Salina 
Hare, May, Health Education Coordinator, 
State I^rtment of Health, Topeka 
Harris, Edith, Superintendent of Schools, 
Rooks County, Stockton 

H^ey, Arthur, Superintendent, Rice County 
Schools, Lyons ^ 

Hayden, Murle H., Superintendent of Schools, 
Lincoln: State Committee Member 
Holroyd, Flora E., Assistant Professor of 
Rural Education, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg 

Himbler, (Mrs.) Effie M., Thomas County 
Schools. Col^ 

Huff, Clifton o., Hea^ Department of Rural 
Education, Kansas Sute Teachers College, 
Emporia: State Director; Committee on 
^licies and Program for Rural Education 
Johnson, Homer L., Professor of Education, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg 
Jones, (Mrs.) Frances, Superintendent of 
Schools, Lyon County, Emporia: State Com- 
mittee Member 

Kimfman, Otto Oj* Assistant Manager, Kansas 
State Reading Circle, Kansas State Teachers 
Association, Topeka: State Committee Mem- 
ber 



Kesler, H. A. W., Superintendent of Schools, 
Shawnee County, Topeka: State Committee 
Member 

King, John £., President, Kansas State 
Teachers Collie, Emporia: Advisory Council 
to the Cdmmittee on Policies and Program 
for Rural Education 

Klassen, Viola W.» Superintendent of Schools, 
Marion County, Marion 

Krull, Eva J., Superintendent, Bourbon County 
Schools, Port Scott 

Kugler. Floyd, Superintendent of Schools, 
Smith ^unty. Smith Center 
LilHch, (Mrs.) Dorothy T., Superintendent, 
Cheyenne County Schools, St. Francis 
Luse, Eugene E., Superintendent of Schools, 
Coldwater 

McBride, Mollie, Superintendent of Schools, 
Rawlins County, Atwood 
Marzolf, Earl, Superintendent of Schools, 
Mitchell County, Beloit 

Michael, Florence A., Superintendent of 
Schools, Harvey County, Newton 
Moore, (Mrs.) Edna, S^rintendent of 
Schools. Greel^ County, Tribune 
Nelson, (Mrs.) Winifred M., Superintendent 
of Schools, Jackson County, Holton 
Patterson, Eugene T., Superintendent, Graham 
County Schools, Hill City 
Pet^, (Mrs.) Lcda, Superintendent of Schools, 
Clay Countj% Clay Center 
Rice, C. C., Curriculum Coordinator, Division 
of Supervision, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Topeka: National Commission 
on the Intermediate Administrative Unit; 
State Committee Member 
Rather, Jane E., Superintendent of Schools, 
Geary County, Junction City: Sute Com- 
mittee Member 

Rosel, (Mrs.) Leora, Superintendent of 
Schools, Stevens County, Hugoton 
Roth. Anthony E., Superintendent of Schools 
milB County, Hays: State Committee Mem- 
ber 

Saft, Robert H., Superintendent, Sedgwick 
County Schools, Wichita 
Scott, Jay J., Superintendent, Franklin County 
Schools, Ottawa 

S««rest, iB^s.) Bfadge L., Superintendent of 
Schools, Riley County, Manhattan 
Sev^our, Fred, Superintendent, Washington 
^unty Schools, Washington 
Shinn, (B^s.) Enna Sheldon, Superintendent, 
Barton County Schools, Great Bend 
Simmons, Hazel Lee, Elementary Principal, 
I^wrence Public Schools, Lawrence 
Smith, John T., Superintendent of Schools, 
Harper County, Anthony 
Steele, (Mrs.) Martha, Superintendent, Sher- 
man County Schools, Goodland 
Stonecipher, Dale. Scott Foreman Publishing 
Company, Prairie Village 
Stonecipher, E. E., Life Member, Pittsburg 
Therkefsen, Marie, Superintendent, Mont- 
gomery County Schools, Independence 
Throckmorton, Adel F^ Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Topeka: State Committee 
Member 

Van Dyke, David, Phillips County Schools, 
Phillipsburg 

Vinson j(Mrs.) Ida M., Superintendent of 
Schools, ^^ase County, Cottonwood Falls 
Walters, (Mrs. ) Maybeth, Superintendent, 
Leavenworth County Schools, Leavenworth 
Weinhold. (Mrs.) Opal, Superintendent, Ells- 
worth County Schools, Ellsworth 
West, L. U., Superintradent, Butler County 
Schoo^ El Dorado 

Wwtin, Carl A., Superintendent, Jewell County 
Schools. Mankato 

Wilson, Annette K., Superintendent, Edwards 
County Schools, Kinsley 
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Younft Orville Simerintendent of Schoolf, 
Rush County, La Crosse: State Committee 
Member 

Youngs, Sylvia, Superintendent, Norton County 
Schools, Norton 

Institutional MiMaias 
Library, Kansas State College Manhattan 
Porter Library, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Pittsburg 



KENTUCKY 

Archer, H. L., Superintendent, Scott County 
Schools, Georgetown 

Cawood, James A., Superintendent, Harlan 
County Schools. Harlan 
Caywood, J. A., Superintendent, Kenton Coun* 
ty Schools, Independence 
Cole, Mary I.» Associate Professor of Educa* 
tion. Western Kentucky State College, 
Bowling Green: State Committee Member 
Davis, Bfitchell, Superintendent, Barren Coun* 
ty Schools, Glasgow; Advisory Council to 
the Committee on Policies and Program for 
Rural Education; State Director 
Farley, C. H., Superintendent, Pike County 
Schools. Pikeville 

Ferrell, D. Thomas, Head, Department of 
Education, Eastern Kentucky State College, 
Richmond: State Committee Member 
Fontaine, Mrs« Beulah, Consultant for Pro- 
fessional Services, Kmtucky Education At* 
sociation. Louisville 

Graham, Charles C., Professor of Education, 
Berea College, Berea 
Hager, Ethel 0.» Ransom 
Haggan, Henry C., Head, Department of Agri- 
ctuture, Morehead State College, More- 
head; State Committee Member 
Hall, Charles J., Superintendent, Pulaski 
County Schools, Somerset 
Harmon, C. D., S^erintendent, McCreary 
County Schools, Whitley City; State Com- 
mittee Member 

Henry, Victor P., President, Lindsey Wilson 
_ College, Columbia 

gers, Richard E., Professor of Education, 
Mtern Kentucky State College, Richmond: 
Advisory Council to the Committee on 
Policies and Program for Rural Education 
Jones, Lee Francis, Head, Department of JUu- 
cation. Western Kentucky State College, 
Bowling Green 

Landolt, R. G., President, Lees Junior College, 
Jackson 

Lav, Jesse D., Superintendent, Knox County 
Schools, Barbourville 

McGuire, H. H., Superintendent, Carter County 
School^ Grayson 

Martin, Robert R., Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, State Department of Public In- 
struction. Frankfort 

M^n, I^la S., Leiure] County, Department of 
Education, London 

Milbern, Joda, Superintendent, Lincoln Coun- 
ty Schools, Stanford 

Parks, Burgess S., Superintendent, Scott 
County ^hools, Georgetown 
Re^e, Lenis, Principal, ilisevalle School, Hise- 
ville 

Rose, (Mrs.) Green, Chairman, Public Wd- 
and Health, Kentucky Federation of 
Women's aubs; Vice IVesidenL PTA of 
Jackson City School, Jackson; State Com- 
mittee Member 

Stmart, T. W., ^^Superintendent, Christian 
County Schools, Hopkinsville 

. (Mrs.) Marie R., Superintendent, 
Breathitt County ^hools, Jackson 
Vickers, John L., Director, Division of Pupil 
Transportation, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Frankfort 
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Wpd. (MrsO Emma B., Superintendent, 
AnderMn County Schools, Lawrenceburg: 
State Committee Member; Advisory Coundl 
to the National Commitaion on the Inter- 
mediate Administrative Unit 
Watwn, C. y., Superintendent, McLean County 
Schools, Calhoun 

P«'®fe*»or of Education. Berea 
Colleee, Berea: State Committee Member 
Yandell, Louis A., Supervisor, ^hool Bus 
Operation, Fayette County Schools, Lexing- 
ton 

Institutional Mimbiis 
Margaret I. King Library, University of 
Kentucky Lexington 

Johnson Camden Library, Morehead State 
College, Mordiead 

Kentucky State Teachers 
College, Richmond 



LOUISIANA 

Babin, Larry, J., Lift Mtmhtr, Donaldsonville: 
Advisory Council to the Committee on 
Policies and Program for Rural Education 
Brunson, W. C, Assistant Superintendent, 
Ascension Parish Schools, Geismar 

Superintmdent, Avoyelles Parish 
Schools, Marksville (Deceased January 1958) 
*• . Superintendent, Tangipahoa 
Parish Schools, Amite 
CouviUon, A. B., Sup^intendent, West Baton 
Rouge Parish Schools, Port Allen 
Kwley, (H”i) M., Elementary School Super- 

visor, Madison Parish Schools, Tallulah 
Emmons, Morelia Superintendent, Lincoln 
Parish Schools, Ruston 
Foot& J. My Lift Mtmber, Baton Rouge 
HMchey, K. R., Superintendent, Beauregard 
Parish Schools, De Bidder 
Kimnce, John David, Superintendent, Jackson 
Parish Schools, Jonesboro: Planning C^m- 
mMee^_ Southwest Regional Conference on 
Administrative Leadership Serving Com- 
munity Schools 

Pitcher, J. E.., Superintendent, Webster Parish 
Schools, Minden 

R^^son, J. B., Assistant Superintendent, 
Elementary and Secondary Education, State 
Department of Education, Baton Rouge 

Superintendent, Red River 
Parish Schools, Coushatta 
Thatcher, Fred C., Ebcecutive Secretary, 
Muisiana School Boards Association, Baton 
Rouge 

WAb,, Gordon A., Superintendent. Ascension 
Parish Schools, Donaldsonville: State Direc- 
tor 

, .. ^^Institutional Mbmbbbs 
Libras, McNeese Sute College, Uke Charles 
Riusell Library, Northwestern Sute Cbllege, 
Natchitoches 



MAINE 

Bnwy, Alf'-sd A., Superintendent, Supervisory 
Union No. 74 , Damanscotta 
Brown, James L., Elementary Supervisor, 
StEte DeDEiim«nf of FfliiMtSnn. 
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Horace P., Superintendent Supervisory 
Union No. 15 , l^uth Windham 
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Quinn, (Mrs.) Villa Hayden, Elementary 
Supervisor, State Dmrtment of Education. 
Augusta: Advisory Council to the National 
Commission on the Intermediate Administra- 
tive Unit; Advisory Council to the (Commit- 
tee on Policies and Program for Rural 
Education 

Redding, Herbert E., Superintendent, Super- 
visory Union No. 5, South Berwick 

MARYLAND 

Ahalt, Arthur M., Professor and Head, Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Education, University 
of Maryland, College Park: State Com- 
mittee Member 

Aiton, E. W., Director, 4-H Gub Programs, 
Federal Extension Sr^vi ice. Department of 
Agriculture, Adelphi 

Brian, William M., Superintendent, Washing- 
ton County Schools, Hagerstown 
Brown, (Mrs.) Lola P^ Supervisor of Person- 
nel, Queen Anne’s County Schools, Centre- 
ville 

Busick, James G., Superintendent, Dorchester 
County Schools, Cambridge 
Cooper, Paul D., Superintendent, Worcester 
County Schools, Snow Hill 
Corr, Reade W., Superintendent, Kent Coun- 
ty Schools, (Thestertown 
Dunkle, Maurice A., Superintendent, Calvert 
County Schools, Prince Frederick: State 
. Committee Member 

Elleaa, William T., Director of Research and 
Planning, Baltimore County Schools, Tow- 
son: Advisory Council to the Committee on 
Policies and Program for Rural Education 
Gordon, Walter II.. Supervisor of Transporta- 
tion, Baltimore County Schools, Towson 
Hauver, Htiman A., Coordinator of Pupil 
Services, Frederick County 
H^kins, Elmer T., Princij^l, Garnett High 
School, Kent County Schools, Chestertown 
Hawkins, Willard L., Superintendent, (Sarrett 
County Schools, Oakland: Advisory Council 
to the National Commission on Uie Inter- 
mediate Administrative Unit 
Heobron, Louise, Supervisor of Elementary 
School^ Board of Education, Chestertown: 
State Committee Member 
Hoffmaster, Paul L., Director of Transporta- 
tion, Frederick County Schools. Frederick 
Jenkins, David S«, Superintendent Anne 
Arundel County Schools, Annapolis: Ad- 
visory Council to the Committee on Policies 
and Pr^am for Rural Education 
Jenness, Samuel M., Superintendent, Carroll 
County Schools, Westminster: State Com- 
mittee Member 

Kiim, Robert E., Jr., Superintendent, St. 

Mary’s County Schools, Leonardtown 
Oliver, J. A.» Professor of Rural Life and 
Education, Maryland State College, Princess 
Anne 

Rannels, Morris W., Superintendent, Cecil 
County Schools, Elkton 
Ream, Richard M., Director of Transportation, 
Gaithersburg 

Rhodes, Harry C., Superintendent, Queen 
Anne's County Schools, Centreville 
RoMnson, Alice L., S^rvisor of Libraries, 
Montgome^ County Schools, Rockville 
Schmidt, William S., Superintendent, Prince 
George’s County Schools, Upper Marlboro: 
State Committee Member 
Sensenbaugh, James A., Superintendent, 
Frederick County Schools, Frederick 
Stapleton. Edward G., Superintendent, Balti- 
more County Schools, Towson: State Direc- 
tor 

Whittier, C. Taylor, Superintendent, Mont- 
gomei^ CounU Schools, Rockville 
Willi^ C. W., Superintendent, Hartford Coun- 
ty Schools, Bel Air 



MASSACHUSETTS 

Goodrich, Ralph W., Superintendent, Super- 
visory Union 27i Amherst 
Nourse, Lawrence G., Superintendent of 
Schools. Norton 

Trainor, Henry F., Superintendent, Union 30, 
Erving School Union, New Salem 

MICHIGAN 

Anderson, Carl R., Director of Field Services, 
Eastern Michigan College, Ypsilanti: State 
Committee Member 

Ansel, James O., Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion, Department of Rural Life and Educa- 
tion, Western Michigan University, Kala- 
mazoo: Executive Committee of the Depait* 
ment 

Bacon, (Mrs.) Ruth N., Superintendent of 
Schools, St. Clair County, Port Huron 
Baker, W. E., Superintendent, Mesick Con- 
solidated Schools, Mesick 
Bickford, Fern E.(Li/e Member, Coldwater 
Blanchard, Bruce T.. Superintendent of &hools, 
Emmett County Schools, Petoskey 
Borst, Russell L., Superintendent of Schools, 
Mecosta County, Big Rapids 
Boss, (Mrs.) Eileen, Teaching Principal. North 
Holla^ Elementary School, Holland 
Brake, Charles E., Superintendent of Schools, 
Wayne County, Detroit 
Brake, Elwood M., Superintendent, Ionia 
County Schools, Ionia 

Brake, W. J., Master, Michigan State Grange, 
Lansing 

Brink. Dwight, Teacher, Brick School, Bain* 
bridge Township. Watervliet 
Brumbaugh. Donald S., Principal, Detour High 
School, Detour 

Gayton, C. Wesles^ Superintendent. North 
Branch Township Rural Agricultural School, 
North Branch 

Cornford, Howard W., Simerintendent of 
Schools, Saginaw County, Saginaw 
Crain, Burnette H., Rural Teacher, Newaygo 
Deur, Leon J., Superintendent of Schools, 
Newaygo County, White Cloud 
Dominy, Beryl M^ Superintendent, Berrien 
County Schools, St. Joseph 
Dondineau, (Mrs.) Bernice, Element ai^ Edu- 
cator Consultant Wayne County Schools, 
Detroit: Committee on Rural Life and Edu- 
cation on the World Scene 
Emerson, William, Superintendent of Schools, 
Oakland Count' Pontiac: National Com- 
miuion on the Intermediate Administrative 
^Unit; SUte Ckimmittee Member 
Fischer, Fred C, Life Member, Belleville 
Fojc, Rob^ S.. Principal, University School, 
University of Michigan, Ann Ariior: Ad- 
visory Council to the Committee on Policies 
and Program for Rural Education 
Francis, John R., Superintendent of Schools, 
Shiawassee County, Carunna: Sute Com- 
mittee Member 

(Sernant, Leonard, Associate Director, Field 
Service, Western Michigan University, 
Kalamazoo 

Glaza, Stephen M., Superintendent, Calhoun 
County Schools, Marshall 
Cto^ell^ (Mrs.) Emma, Critic Teacher, Western 
Michigan University, Kalamazoo 
H^ard, (Mrs.) Dai^ E., S^rintendent of 
Schools, Genessee County, Flint: State Di- 
rector 

Jaffe, Abraham, Superintendent of Schools, 
St. Joseph County, Centreville 
K^fman, Jennie M., Superintendent of 
Schools, Ottawa County, Grand Haven 
Lathrop, Arthur W., Superintendent of 
Schools, Barry County, Hastings 
Le Fevre, Harold L., Superintendent of 
Schools, Macomb County, Mount Gemons 
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McCallum, Gladys, Elementary Principal, 
Springport Public Schools, Springport, Life 
Member 

Marcus, J. D., Director of Field Services, 
Central Michigan College, Mt. Pleasant: 
State Committee Member 
Marin, William. Superintendent, Cheboygan 
County Schools, Cheboygan 
Miller, Paul A., Director, Cooperative Exten- 
sion Service, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing 

Munshaw, Carroll, Deputy Superintendent of 
Schools, Wayne County, Detroit 

7. Willi^ Superintendent, School Dis- 
trict wo. Dearborn Township, Dearborn 
Portrude, Olive M., Superintendent of Schools, 
Wexford County, Cadillac 
Quanstrom, Hagle, Superintendent of Schools^ 
Delta County, Escanaba 
Rice, C. Alfred, Superintendent of Schools, 
Branch County, Coldwater 
R<^inson, ^ William McKinley, Director of 
Rural Life and Education, Western Michi- 

S an University, Kalamazoo: State Committee 
lember; Advisory Council to the Committee 
on Policies and Program for Rural Educa- 
tion; Chairman, Committee on Recruitment 
and Prnmration of Rural Teachers 
lenders, Lucille E., Life Member, Kalamazoo 
Schiesswohl, Ella, Superintendent, Midland 
County Schools* Midland 
Seay, Maurice, Director, Division of Educa- 
l*on, W. K. Kellogg Foundation, Battle 
Cre^: Advisory Council to the Committee 
on Policies and Program for Rural Educa- 
tion 

Simmons, W. T., Superintendent of Schools, 
Montcalm County, Stanton: State Com- 
mittee Member 

Sixma, S.^ H., Executive Secretary, Michigan 
Association of School Boards, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing 
Slayens, Opal, Rural S^rvtsor of Schools, 
Macomb County, Mt. Clemens 

Vice-President, Central 
Michinn College Mt. Pleasant: Advisory 
^uncil to the Committee on Policies and 
Proaram for Rural Education 
Stroud, Alton J., Superintendent of Schools, 
Ingham County, Mason 
Sturgis* G. Ray, Superintendent of Schools, 
Allegan Cpun^ Allegan 

William H., Superintendent of Schools, 
Vicksburg 

Temple, Ben L., Superintendent of Schools. 
^ p®««ty. Bay City 

Ten Brink, James, Superintendent of Schools, 
Muskegon County, Muskegon: State Com- 
mittee Member 

TImyer, Howard C., Deputy Superintendent of 
Schools* Washtenaw County. Ann Arbor 
Tomnt, Lyle A., Superintendent of Schools, 
„ Jackson County, Jackson 
Winder, ^ith L., Supervisor, Wayne Coun- 
ty Schools, Detroit 

Wheeler, Mrs. Aletha, Teacher, Kalamaioo 
Yntema, Otto, Drector of Field Services. 

Western Michigan University, Kala'*nazoo 
_ Institutional Mxmbxxs 

Detroit Public Library, Detroit 
W^ary, Western Michigan University, 
Kalamazoo 

Library, Central Michigan College of Educa- 
tion. Mount Pleasant 

Library, Eastern Michigan College, Ypsilanti 

MINNESOTA 

Aakhuj* C. G., Superintendent of Schools, Wil- 
low River 

Anderson, Harriette, Superintendent, Meeker 
County Schools, Litchfield 



Archer, Clifford P., Professor of Education, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis: Ad* 
vtsory Council to the Committee on Policies 
and Program for Rural Education; C%air* 
man. Committee on Rural Life and Educa* 
tion on the World Scene 
Armstrong, Grace, Assistant Director of Pro* 
fessional Education Sute Teachers College, 
Mankato 

Barness, Mae B., Superintendent, Clearwater 

County Schools, Bagley 

Bluhm, H. K., Superintendent, Wadena County 
Schools, Wadena : State Committee Member 
Borken, Ben, Supervisor, St. Louis County 
Schools, Duluth 

Boyd, Esther Superintendent, Kanabec County 
Schools, Mora 

Bruce, (Mrs.) Elaine, Superintendent, Cotton* 
wood County Schools, Windom 
Bulorich. Thomas J., Depu^ Superintendent 
of Schools, St. I.iuis Comif, Duluth 
ChristiansoiL Charles, Superintendent of 
Schools, Roseau County, Roseau: Executive 
Committee of the Department; State Com* 
mittee Member;^ Advisory Council to ^e 
National Commission on the Intermediate 
Administrative Unit 

Coleman, (Mrs.) Jennie, Superintendent of 
Schools, Isanti County, Cambridge 
Corneliussen, Alice L., Principal, College Ele- 
mentary ^boratory School, State Teachers 
College, Mooreheaa 

D^e, (Mrs.) Clara, Superintendent of Schools, 
Swift County, Benson 

yi- H., Superintendent, Independent 
Consolidated District No. 546, New York 
Mills 

Edie, Irwin W., Superintendent of Schools, 
Glenville 

Engum, T. C, Director of Rural Education, 
State Department of Education, St. Paul: 
State Committee Member; Joint Committee 
with the Rural Sociological Society 
Fish^, Seth, Director, Minnesota Council of 
Adult J^ucation, Minneapolis: State Com- 
mittee Member 

Frost, Jennie M., Superintendent, Lyon County 
Schools, Marshall 

Gordh^amer, (Mrs.) Linna V., Superintendent, 
Wilkin County Schools, Breckenridge 
H^gerty, Michael J., Staie Supervisor, School 
Transportation Minneapolis 
H^orson, G. R., Superintendent of Schools, 
(^latfield • 

H^son, Harold E.. Superintendent of Schools, 
Cass County Walker 

Hanson, (Mrs.) Norene, Superintendent, 
Stevens Coun^ Schools, Morris 

Hanson. Willard E., Consultant. School Dis* 

trict Surveys and Reorganization, State D^ 
partment of Education, St. Paul 
Hofland, Carl J., Superintendent, Independ- 
ent School District No. z, Carlton County, 
Esko 

Hughes, J. A., Superintendent of Schools, 

Forest Lake 

Ingberg, Albert, Superintendent of Schools, 

Laporte 

Johnson, (Mrs.) A. L., Superintendent, Sher* 
burne County Schools, Elk River 
Kitts, Harry W., Professor, Department of 
Agricultural Education, University of Min* 
neMta, St Paul 

Koivisto, E. J., Assistant Business Manager, 
Homecraft School, Duluth 
Kroll, Leo S., Superintendent, Morrison County 
Schools. Little Falls 

Lane, Willard, Associate Professor, College of 
Education, University of Minnesota: Com- 
mittee on Policies and Program for Rural 
Education 

Lap^m, Gladys H., Superintendent of Schools, 
Houston County, Caledonia 
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t^rs€n» (Mri.) Myrtle K.| Superintendent* 
Pine County Schoob» Pine City 
MacDonald, John D^. Superintendent of 
Schools, Crow Wing County, Brainerd 
Mathewsr Gladys, Superintendent, Todd County 
Schools* Long P. ^irie 

Matson, Margaret, Superintendent of Schools, 
Waseca County, Waseca 
Mehlhop, Caroline, Superintendent, McLeod 
County Schools, Glencoe 
Melin, (Mrs.) Nordica, S^rintendent of 
Schools, Chisago County, Center Ci^ 

Meyer, Eugene, Directcr, Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Education, St. Paul: 
State Committee Member 
Milbra^ Cyril M., Coordinator of Student 
Teacning, Moorhead State College* Moorhead 
Miller, Ralph E., Associate Professor, De* 
psrtment of Agricultural Education, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, St. Paul 
Murphy, Edna I., Lift Mtmbtr, Grand Rapids 
G., Teacher, Austin Junior 
High School, Austin 

Ndson, Agnes F., Superintendent, Big Stone 
County Schools, Ortonville 
Nelson, (Mrs.) Avis P., Superintendent, Henne* 
pin County Schools, Minneapolis 
Nelson, Lowry. Professor of Sociology, Uni* 
versity of Minnesota, St. Paul 
Newstrom, (Mrs.) Margaret B., Superinten- 
dent, Aitkin County Schools, Aitkin 
N^linger, (Mrs.) Mary E., Superintendent, 
Douglas Coun^ Schools, Alexandria 
Nu^nberg, W. O., Superintendent of Schools, 
Rice County, Faribault 

Olin, (Mrs.) Verna, Superintendent, Wabasha 
County Schools, Wabasha 
Olson, Kuth* Superintendent, Gay County 
Schools, Moorhead « 

Paulson, Myrtle J^ Superintendent of Schools, 
Becker Countsr* Detroit Lakes 
Peterson, Milo J., Head, Dqiartment of Agri- 



cultural Education, University of Min* 
nesota, St. Paul: State Committee Member; 
AdyiMry Council to the Committee on Policies 
and Program for Rural Education 
Rebstoclc, paries W., Superintendent of 
Schools, Blue Earth County, Mankato 

Superintendent, Clearbrook 
Public Schools, aearbrook 

Flinbeth, Superintendent of 
Mhools, Lake of the Woods County, Baudette 
Sahlstrom, S. Administrative Assistant, 
State Teachers College, St. Cloud 
Salmi,^ W. W., Superintendent of Schools, St. 
^uis County, Duluth: State Director: 

Executive Committee, Division of County 
and Rural Area Superintendents 
Schimming, Vernice, Superintendent of 
Mhools, Renville County, Olivia 
Schrpeder, Helen R., Superintendent of 
Schools J3rown County, New Ulm 
Siwert, R. W. Superintendent of Schools, 
Carver County, Chaska 

SiMer, Francis W., Superintendent, Le Sueur 
County Schools, Le Center 

P®f®ihy D., Assistant Professor of 
^ucation. University of Minnesota, Duluth 
Branch, Duluth 

Smith,. Frank H., College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
SnjMhe, W. B., Superintendent of Schools, 
Sherbum 

Stapleton,. C L., S^rintendent of Schools, 
Mltrami County, Bemidji: State Committee 
Member 

Swanson, Gordon I., Associate Professor, De* 
IMWtmmt of Agricultural Education, Univer* 
sity of Minnesota. Sfc Paul: Committee on 
Publications and Constructive Studies; Com- 
mittee on Policies and Program for Rural 
Education 



Swenson, Louise, Superintendent of Schools, 
Carlton Counta, Carlton 

Teske, Philip R.. Instructor, Department of 
Agricultural Education, University of 
Minnesota, St. Paul 

Thompson. Viola, Superintendent of Schools, 
Hennepin County, Minneapolis: State Com- 
mittee Mraber; Advisory Council to the 
National Commission on the Intermediate 
Administrative Unit (Deceased Smtember 
1957) 

Thorpe, Clara, Superintendent of Schools, 
Yellow Medicine County, Granite Falls 

Dorothy, Superintendent, 
Kandiyohi County Schools, Wilimar 
Thorson, Lloyd E., Superintendent of Schools, 
Lake Benton 

Tolle£oon, Dora L.. Superintendent of Schools, 
Mower County, Austin 

Vig, A. M., Superintendent of Schools, Free- 
born County, Albert Lea 
Wallien, (^s.) Valborg, Siwerintendent of 
&hools, Chipp^a County, Montevideo 
Webster, Jerome O., Superintendent of Schools, 
Winnebago 

Weitgenant, (Mrs.) Blanda C., Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Nobles County, Worthing- 
ton 

Werner, Cora A., Superintendent of Schools, 
Traverse County, Wheaton 
Wettergren, W. A., Executive Secretary, Min- 
nesota &hool Boards Association, St. Peter 
Wright, (Mrs.) Florence Howes, Superintend- 

Schools, Fipestone 
Wrpolie, Melvin S., Superintendent, I^c Qui 
Parle County Schools, Madison 

^Nrtt Laic* ’ ®***®®' District No. 84, 

.ZiMfoose, Lawence, Superintendent, Borup 
Consolidated School, Borup 

Institutional Mxubus 
Minneap^s Public Library, Minneapolis 
Library, State Teachers College, Mooihead 
LArary, State Teachers College, St. Cloud 
Library, State Teaehera College, Winona 

MISSISSIPPI 

Al*idge, J. E., Superintendent of Schools, 
Hinds Counta, Jackson 

•AHetJi Otis W., Superintendent of Schools, 
Leflore County, Greenwood 
Amuer, A. Q;, Superintendent of Schools, 
Poplarville 

Middleton, Ben R, &ecutive Secretary, Mis- 
sissippt State Textb^k Purchasing Board, 
Jackson 

A***HW* .Secretary in Charge 
of Field Service, Mississippi Education As- 
sociatioiu Jackson 

h M.*JState Superintendent of Educa* 
tion, SUte Department of Education, Jackson 
Gycelle, Superintendent of Schools. 
Webb • 

« . a Jww^TOTioKAt imiaxa 

Library, University of 

Mississippi, University 

MISSOURI 

Superintendent of Schools, 
Mississippi County, Charleston 
Cai>ps, A. GL, ProfeMor of Education, Univer* 
sity of MiSMuri, Columbia: Advisory (Coun- 
cil to the Committee on Policies and Pro* 
^am for Rural Education; State Committee 
Member 

Homer My Superintendent of 
School^ Jadcson County, Indep^ence: 
State Committee Member 
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Collier, Eva, Grade Teacher, Tipton 
Davis, Fred E., Superintendent, Andrew 
County Schools, Savannah 
Godfrey, Albert, Superintendent of Schools, 
Dade County. Greenfield 
Graves, Mary r., Superintendent of Schools, 
Macon Count|% Macon 
Guth. (Mrs.) Ora N., Superintendent ^f 
Schoofs^erry County, Perryville 
Hamlett, rlovd E,, Superintendent of Schools, 
Pemiscot County. Caruthersville 



* V(vuii»7. v>«i^uuicr«viiic 

Hamrick, SujM^intendent of Schools, 



Jefferson County. Hillsboro 
Henry, W. R., Superintendent of Schools, 
Camden Countv, Camdenton _ 

Hill, Robert R.« Professor of Education, Wtuth* 
east Missouri State College, Cape Girardeau: 
Advisory Council to the Committee on 
Policies and Program for Rural Education; 
State Committee Member 
Hudson, Bessie, Superintendent of Schools, 
Knox County, Edina 

Jensen, (Mrs.) Ruth W.. Superintendent of 
^Schools, Pike County. Bowling Green 
Jinkens, (Mrs.) Nannie, Superintendent of 
Schools, Hickory County, Hermitage 
Jones, L^nard, Superintendent of Schools, 
Buchanan County, St. Joseph 
Kimbrough, (Mrs.) O. M., Superintendent, 
Henry County Schools, Clinton 
Leech, Howard, Superintendent of Schools, 
Livingston . County, Chillicothe 
Limley, (Chester G., Superintendent, Caldwell 
County Schools, Kingston 
McCubbin, Carroll J., Superintendent, Miller 
County Schools, TuscumSia 
McDaniel, O. Raymond, Superintendent, 
Moniteau County Schools, Caligornia 
McDonald, Moss, Superintendent of Schools, 
Morgan County, Versailles: Advisory Council 
to the National Commission on the Inter- 
mediate Administrative Unit 
McGraw, Frank, Superintendent of Schools, 
Saline County, Mamall 
Morrow, Fred M» Superintendent, Butler 
County Schools, Poplar Bluff 
Martin, Kalph L., Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Raytown 

Maxwell, Howard, Superintendent, Audrain 
County School^ Mexico 
Mittler, E. F., Head, Division of Extension 
Service, Northeast Missouri State Teachers 
College, >Kirksville: State Director 
Oliver, Sta'nl^ C., Professor of Education, 
Southwest Missouri State College, Spring- 
held 

Owen, John, Superintendent of Schools, Ben- 
ton County, Warsaw 

Pattinsm, Sallie, Life Member, Huntsville 
Repp, Charles A., Superintendent of Schools, 
Cooper County, Boonville 
Ridings, G. H., Superintendent of Schools, 
Dunklin County, Kennett 
Rinehart, (Mrs.) Vera, Superintendent of 
Schools, Linn County, Brookfield 
RoJ^rtson, (Mrs.) Maude, Superintendent of 
Schools, Douglas County, Ava 
Scheer, (Mrs.) Cleo L., Superintendent of 
Schools, Lincoln County, Troy 
Schmitx, Earl L., Transportation Supervisor, 
St. Louis 



Stewart, W. Donald, Superintendent of 
Schools, Cass County, HarrisonviUe 
Summers, Arthur L., Director of Reorganisation 
of School Districts, State Department of 
Education, Jefferson City: State Committee 
Member 

Swindel, (Mrs.) Mabel A., Superintendent^ 
Ripley County Schools, Doniphan 
Thies, Alvin, Supervisor of Transportation, 
Florissant 

Thorp, (Mrs.) Cary Dean, Superintendent, 
Boone County Schools, Columbia 
Trask, Andy, Jr., Superintendent of Schools, 
Iron County, fronton 

V^llmecke, Joseph P., Director, Services and 
Information, Riverview Gardens School 
District, St. Louis 



White, Conrad, Head, Department of Agri- 
culture, Central Missouri State College, 



Warrensburg 
Williams, John S., Superintendent, Lawrence 
County Schools, Mount Vernon 
Winder, Lester C., Director of Transports- 
tion^ Normandy Consolidated School, St. 
I^uis: Executive Committee, Division of 
I^pil Transportation 

WHght, John A., Superintendent of Schools, 
Stoddard County. Bloomfield 
Voung, G^trude, Superintendent of Schools, 
Mercer County, Princeton 

Institutional Mrvsxit 
Kent library. Southeast Missouri State Col* 
lege. Cape Girardeau 

Library, Rural Seminary, Bible College of 
Missouri, Columbia 

InmM E. Page Library, Lincoln University, 



Jefferson City 

Kansas City Public Library, Periodical De- 
• partment, Kansas City 
Ui 



Library, Washi^on University. St Louis 
Library, Drury College, Springfield 
Library, Central Missouri State College, War- 
rensburg 



MONTANA 



Scotten, C. F., Superintendent of Schools, 
Pettis County, Seualia 

Skelton, S. W., Superintendent of Schools, 
Atchison County, Rockport 
Slaughter, Seth W., Dean, Missouri School 
of Religion, Columbia 

Smith. (Mrs.) Callie C., Superintendent, Scot- 
land County Schools, Memphis 
Snarr, (Mrs.) Ruth G., Superintendent of 
Schools, Montgomery Counfy, Montgomery 
City 



Barnard, Lulu, Superintendent of Schools, 
Flathead County, Kalispellr Committee on 
Publications and Constructive Studies; Ad- 
visory Council to the National Commission 
on the Intermediate Administrative Unit 
Banron, (Mrs.) Adeline, Superintendent of 
School^ Missoula County, Missoula 
Bergan, K. W., Supervisor, Indian Education 
and TransporUtion; State Department of 
EducattoiK Helena 

Campbell, Elsie, Superintendent of Schools, 
Pondera County, Conrad 
Cloke, Harry, Superintendent, Browning Pub- 
lic Schools, Browning 

Crandell, (Mrs.) Alvin^ Superintendent, 
Daniels county Schools, Scobey 
Cushman, John W., Superintendent, Carbon 
County School^ Red Lodge 
Ernster, Mabel L,, Superintendent, Richland 
County Schools, Sidney 
Fossen, (Mrs.) Alice, Superintendent of 
&hools. Roosevelt County, wolf Point 
Haight, (Mrs.) Sylvia, Director, State Cor- 
respondence School, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Missoula: State Committee 
Member 

Hammam Muriel, Superintendent of Schools, 
Lake County, Poison 

Havnes, (Mrs.) Martha, Superintendent of 
Schools, Gallatin County. Boseman 
H^igstad, Audrey, Superintendent of Schools, 
Custer County, Miles Citr 
Hill, Florence, Superintendent of Schools, 
Powell County, Deer Lodge 
Kenfield, Leonard. President, Montana Fanners 
Union, Great Falls 
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Kyler» Zula, Superintendent of Schooli> Jeffer* 
ton County, Boulder 

Lammeri, G. D.. Vocational Agriculture In* 
atructor, Hariowtown : State Committee 

Member 

Metcalf. Lee, Conareuman from the First 
District, 134 Ola House Office Buildings 
Washington, D.C. 

Moore, Paul J., State 4«H Guh Leader, Mon* 
tana State College, Bozeman; State Com* 
mittee Member 

Moore, (Mrs.) Winnafem H., Superaisor of 
Rural Schools, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Helena: State Director 

Morgan, ^rs.) Catherine G., Superintendent, 
Blaine County Schools, Chinook 



Ellisom (Mrs.) Elizabeth A., Superintendent 
of Schools, Saunders County, Wahoo 
Estes, Glen C., Superintendent of Schools, 
Rock County, Bassett: State Committee 
Member 

Farley, Rosalie, W., Coordinator, In*Seryice 
Education, Teachers College, Uniyersity of 
Nebraska, Lincoln: Advisory Council to the 
Committee on Policies and Program for 
Rural Education; State Committee Member 
French, Alice L., Superintendent of Schools, 
Holt County, O'Neill 

Fritz, (Mrs.) Eunice, Superintendent, Web* 
ster County Schools, Red Goud 
Gilmore, Mary, Superintendent of Schools, 
Custer County. Broken Bow 
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Murphy, (Mrs.) Anna J., Superintendent of Gorman, Frank Dean, College of Education, 

Schools, Mineral County, Superior University of Omaha, Omaha: Sute Com* 



Paterson, Hilfred B„ Superintendent of 
Schools, Park County, Livingston 
Peterson, Frances M., Teacher, Miles City: 
State Committee Member 
Peterson, (Mrs.) Lillian L., Life Memher, 
Kalispell 

Phillips,^ (Mrs.) Pearl A., Superintendent of 
Schools, Judith Basin County, Stanford 
Poese, Waive K., Superintendent of Schools, 
Granite Coun^. Philipsburg 
P<ms, (Mrs.) Mabel, Superintendent, Toole 
County Schools, Shelby 
Sh^le, (Mrs.) ()pal, Superintendent, Hill 
County Schools, Havre 

Sii^son, Ethel K., Superintendent, Wheatland 
Coun^ Schools, Harfowton 
Steen, Forrest R., Supervisor, Visual Educa* 
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zation Fund, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Bismarck 

Svihovec, (Mrs.) Agnes, E., Superintendent, 
Hettinger County Schools^ Mott 
Dillon, Samuel H., Superintendent, Monroe 
County Schools, Mott 

Thompson, Julia M.. Superintendent of 
Schools, McKenzie County, Watford City 
Well, Alice C., Superintendent of Schools, 
Pembina County, Cavalier 

Institutional Member 
Library, State Teachers College, Minot 

OHIO 

Armstrong, George E., Superintendent of 
Schools, Centralia School, Chillicothe 
Berry, George C., Superintendent of Schools, 
Franklin County, Columbus 
Brand, R. G., Superintendent of Schools, Van 
Wert County. Van Wert 
Bryson, David M., Superintendent of Schools, 
Vinton County, McArthur 
Christman, George E., Superintendent of 
Schools, Athens County, Athens 
Coffeeav Carl, Superintendent of Schools, Sum- 
mit County, C^ahoga Falls 
Crouch. Charles B., Superintendent of Schools, 
Hamilton County, Cincinnati: State Com- 
mittee Member 

Dillon, Samuel H., Superintendent, Monroe 
County Schools, Woodsfield 
Ely, Ramh, Superintendent of Schools, Barber- 
ton : Advisory Council to the Committee on 
Policies and Program for Rural Education 
Euphrasia, Sister, St. Francis Convent, TiiEn 
Eyman, R. M., Assistant Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, State Department of 
Education, Columbus 
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Finley^ L. M.» Superintendent of Schools, 

Ashtabula Counj^, Jefferson 
Floyd, W« M., Superinte» ient of Schools, 

Allen CouHi/, Lima 

Frey, James, Superintendent of Schools, Hock- 
ing County. Logan 

GanU, T. A., Superintendent of Schools, 

Morrow County, Mt Gilead 
Gephart. Woodrow W., Superintendent, Salem- 
Washingion School District, Port Washington 
Gibbens, C. A., Superintendent of Schools, 
Lorain Count:^ Elyria 

Gower, Albert IE., Superintendent of Schools, 
Ross County Schools, Chillicothe 
Hanes, CHen M., Superintendent of Schools, 
Knox County, Mt. Vernon: State Committee 
Member 

Hatfield, Raymon F., Superintendent of 
Schools, Warren County, Lebanon 
Holt, Edward E.^ State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Str.te Department of 
Public Instruction. Columbus 
Humphreys, Phila A., Supervisor of Elemen- 
tary Education, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Columbus 

Inman, W. E., Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Coshocton County, Coshocton 
Jones, B. Lewis, Superintendent of Schools, 
Gallia Count]% Gallipolis 
Joseph, E. J., Sujperintender.. of Schools, Han- 
cock County, Findley 

Kinney, Dale B., Superintendent of Schools, 
Richland County. Mansfield 
Kirkpatrick, Ellis L., Professor of Sociology, 
Marietta College, Marietta 
Knapp, T. C., Superintendent of Schools, Stark 
County, Canton: State Director; Executive 
Committee, Division of County and Rural 
Area Superintendents; Advisory Council to 
the National Commission^ on the Inter- 
mediate Administrative Unit 
Lautenschlager, J. F., Superintendent of 
Schools, Assistant Comptroller, State De- 
partment of Education, Columbus 
Laws, W. ^ Superintendent of Schools, Tus- 
carawas County, Dover State Committee 
Member 

Lea, John R., Superintendent, Wayne County 
Schools, Wooster 

Longsworth. Robert H., Superintendent of 
Schools, Carroil County, Carrollton 
McBride. James L., Superintendent of Schools, 
Columbiana County, Lisbon 
McCowen, E. R., Superintendent of Schools, 
Scioto County. Portsmouth 
McPherson, William N., Superintendent of 
Schools, Darke County, Greenville 
Martin, Samuel E., Superintendent of Schools, 
Seneca Coun^, Tifin 

Mills, D. T., Superintendent, Marion County 
Schools, Marion 

Moffett, Virgil B., Superintendent of Schools, 
Ashland County. Ashland 
Morton, M. B.. Superintendent of Schools, 
Montgomery County, Dayton 
Murphy, Robert P., Superintendent of Schools, 
Guernsey County Cambridge: State Com- 
mittee Member 

Nichols, Walter N*. Superintendent of Schools, 
Clinton County, Wilmington 
Oman, D. W., Superintendent of Schools, 
Wyandot County, Upper Sandusky 
Pontius, Harry M., Director of Safety, Nation- 
wide Insurance Company, Columbus 
Quick, Thomas J., Superintendent of Schools, 
Franklin County, Columbus 
Randsdell, Frank C., Superintendent of 
Schook, Hardin County, Kenton 
Rasor, Hoyd, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Montgomery County, Dayton 
Redman, George E., Superintendent of Schools, 
Harrison County^ Cadiz 



Roshon, Ray B., Superintendent of Schools, 
Jefferson County, Steubenville 
Russell, W. Donald, Simrintendent of Schools, 
Lawrence County, fronton 
Ryder, H. £., Life Member, 2107 East Brook 
Drive, Toledo 

Sanders, Hershel W., Assistant Superintendent, 
Preble County Schools, Eaton 
Savel, John E., Superintendent, Glouster Ex- 
empted Village School^ Glouster 
Sebofd, Harold, Superintendent of Schools, 

Licking County, Newark 
Shuman, W. L., Superintendent of Schools, 
Cuyahoga County, Cleveland 
Smith, Howard 1% Superintendent, Mercer 

County Schools, Celina 

Smith, W. C., Superintendent of Schools, 

Mahoning County, Youngstown 
Stackhouse, C. J.. Superintendent, Putnam 
County Schools, Ottawa 
Stanfield. John M., Rushsylvania 
Tom, A. O., Superintendent Muskingum 

County Schools, Zanesville 
Tullis, Ralph H., Superintendent of Schools, 
Washington County, Marietta : State Com- 
mittee Member 

Vannorsdall, H. C., Superintendent of Schools, 
Williams County, Bryan 
Ward, K. C., Superintendent of Schools, Cones- 
ville 

Way, J. E., Superintendent, Pike County 
Schools, Waverly 

Weagley, W. E., Superintendent of Schools, 
Erie County, Sandusky: Planning Com- 

mittre. Eastern Regional Conference on 
Administrative Leadership Serving Com- 
munity Schools 

Weible, R. F., Superintendent of SchooU, 
Paulding County, Paulding 
Welshimer, Earl C., Director of Research, 
Carpenter Body Company, Worthington 
W!iite. H. A., Superintendent of Schools, 
Medina County, Medina : State Committee 
Member 

Whitman, William A., Swerintendent of 
Schools, Sandusky County, Fremont 
Wieting, C. Maurice, Vice President and Di- 
rector of Information and Education, Ohio 
Farm Bureau Federation, Columbus: Ad- 
visory Council to the Committee on Policies 
and Program for Rural Education 
Institutional Mimiks 
S tate Library, Columbus 
Library, Miami University, Oxford 



OKLAHOMA 

Bartow, A. H., Principal, Deep Rock Public 
School, Cushing 

Bollen, r. M., WUlow 

Camp, Wesley L., Director of Transportation, 
State Department of Education Oklahoma 
City; Executive Committee, Division of 
Pupil Transportation 

Chapmam Elsie D., Superintendent, Roger 
Mills County Schools, Cheyenne 

Ferguson, Leslie Guy, Superintendent, Tulsa 
County Schools, Tulsa 

Fitzgerald, J. C., Continuing Education, Okla- 
homa State University, Stillwater : Execu- 
tive Committee of the Department; State 
Director 

Franklim W. A., Superintendent of Schools, 
Kay County, Newkirk 

Golden, Neal V., Superintendent of Schools, 
Canadian County, £1 Reno 

Hatchett, M. E., President, Oklahoma Rural 
Teadiers Association, Superintendent, Nor- 
folk School, Cushing 

Heding, Howard W., Assistant Professor of 
Education, Oklahoma State University, Still- 
water 
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Hollabmugh, G. L., Superintendent of Schools, 
Broken Arr^w ^ ^ 

Howe^, David F., Superintendent cf Schools, 
Le Flore Cdunts^ Poteau ^ . . 

Jimerson, Fred, Superintendent of Schools, 
Ottawa County, Miami 

McCollom, Walter W., Superintendent of 
^^Schools, Glencoe^ , , « . . 

lfa«*8hs.ll, Asa, Simerintendent of Schools, 
Washita County, Cordell ^ 

Poling, Carlton, Superinterdent, Oklahoma 
County Schools, Oklahoma City 
Pritchard, Guy M., Stillwater 
Rowe, Omer, Superintendent of Schools, Carter 
County, Ardmore: Advisory Council to the 
National Contmission on the Intermediate Ad« 
ministrative Unit 

Ryan, Henry Grady, Secretai^, Oklahoma 
Rural Teacners Association, Norman: State 
Committee Member 

Smart, Jake, Director, Rural and Elementary 
Education, State Department of Education, 
Oklahoma City: State Committee Member 
Sorenson, Helmer E.. Associate Dean, College 
of Education, Oklahoma State University 
Stillwater: Advisory Council to the Com* 
mittee on Policies and Program for Rural 
Education 

Spencer, Lloyd W., Superintendent, Garfield 
County Schools. Enid 

Vaught, Charles F., Superintendent of Schools, 
Spiro 

Wheeler, Marvin, Superintendent of Schools, 
Marshall County. Madill 
Yarbrough, Theo, Superintendent of Schools, 
Texas County, Guymon 

Institutional Mekbeks 
L ibrary, Acquisitior4S Department, University 
of Oklahoma, Norman 



OREGON 

Armstrong, D. Herbert, Superintendent, 
Beaverton Union High School, Beaverton 
Baker, (Mrs.) Helen P., Superintendent of 
Schools, Benton County Corvallis 
Barneburg, Kenneth F., Superintendent, 
Douglas County Schools, Roseburg 
Beardsley, Florence E., Director of Ele* 
mentary Education, State DeMrtment of Edu- 
cation, Salem: Advisory Council to the 
Committee on Policies and Program for 
Rural Education 

Becker. James E., Elementary Supervisor, 
Washington County Schools, Hillsboro 
Booth, (Mrs.) Agnes C., Superintendent of 
Schools. Marion County, Salem 
Bover, (Mrs.) Estella C., Superintendent of 
Schools, Grant County. Caiwon City 
Buckingham, (Mrs.) Velma G., Superintend 
dent of Schools, Deschutes County, Bend 
Casiday, (Mrs.) Lois S.^ Teacher, Gilchrist 
Corwin, George A., Superintendent of Schools, 
Hood River County, Hood River 
Danielson, (Mrs.) Lucille Kliiure, Route $, 
Box 1 6- A, Eugene: Advisory Council to the 
National Commission on the Intermediate 
Administrative Unit ^ 

Eaton, Asa T., Superintendent of Schools, 
Jefferson Count]L Madras 
Farley, Lillian, Superintendent of Schools, 
Coos Coun^, Coquille 

Elug, Jack C., Superintendent of Schools, 
Morrow County. Heppner 
George, (Mrs.) Frances L., Principal, Post 
School, Post 

Huff, M. C., District Superintendent of 
School^ Newport 

Kent, (Mrs.) Lois D., Superintendent of 
Schools, Columbia County. St. Helens 
King, W. E., Superintendent of Schools, 
Umatilla County, Pendleton 



Mekvold, Alf B., Superintendent of Schools, 

i ackson County, Medford: State Committee 
lember 

Putnam, Rex, State S^rintendent of Public 
Instruction, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Salem 

Rees, Errol Cj, Superintendent of Schools, 
Multnomah County, Portland 
Rood, L. G., Superintendent of Schools, Clack- 
amas Counts^ Oregon City 
Seger, John £., Superintendent of Schools, 
Curry County. Gold Beach 
Shold, Walter O., State Department of Edu- 
cation, Salem: State Director 
Simmons, (Mrs.) Rita H., Superintendent of 
Schools, Wheeler County, Fossil 
Sl^ Cecil M., Superintendent of Schools, 
Crook Coun^, Prineville 
Sommerville, Thomas J., Assistant Superin- 
tendent, Multnomah Ccunty Schools, Port- 
land 

Sprague, (Mrs.) Ann^ Superintendent of 
Schools, Lake County, l4ikeview 
Towler, £. D., Superintendent of Schools, 
Qatsop County, Astoria 
Woodie, William R., Superintendent, Lane 
County Schools, Eugene 

Institutional Mekbees 
Library, Eastern Oregon College of Educa- 
tion, La Grande 

Library, Oregon College of Education, Mon- 
mouth 

Oregon Association of County Schools Super- 
intendents, Salem 
Oregon State Library, Salem 



PENNSYLVANIA 

Ammerman. H. B., Superintendent of Schools, 
Wayne County, Honesdale 
Barnett, Ralph E., Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Somerset County, Somerset 
Beattie, Alfred W., Superintendent of Schools, 
Allegheny County, Pittsburgh: State Com- 
mittee Member 

Beck, John D., Superintendent, Clinton County 
SchooK Lock Haven 

Boehm, (Carles H., State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg Advisory 
Council to the Committee on Policies and 
Program for Rural Education; Co-Chairman, 
National Commission on the Intermediate 
Administrative Unit 

Burkholder, W. Clay, Superintendent of 
Schools, Mifflin County, Lewiston 
Butts, James E., Superintendent of Schools, 
Blair County, Hollidaysburg: State Director; 
President, Division of County and Rural 
Area Superintendents, 1957-58 
Cockerville, Clara E., Assistant Superintendent, 
Armstrong County, Kittanning: Committee 
on Publications and Constructive Studies ; 
Advisory Council to the Committee on 
Policies and Program for Rural Education 
Conway, R. F., Superintendent of Schools, 
Lawrence County, New Castle 
Diehl, Fred W., Superintendent, Montour 
County Schools, Danville 
Donaldson, W, H., Superintendent of Schools, 
Washin^on County, Washington: State Com- 
mittee Member 

Eastman, Wesely C., Teacher, Honesdale: 
State Committee Member 
Farber, Hobart A., Superintendent of Schools, 
Lehigh County, Allentown: State Committee 
Member _ . 

Faust, Beaver S., Superintendent of Schools, 
Juniata County, Mifflintown 
Fink, Lyall J., Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Dauphin County, Harrisburg 
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Geiss, Newton W.» Superintendent of Schoolti 
Berks County. Oley 

Gephortv Woodrow W.| GrtduAte AMistAnt, 
University of Pittsburgh^ Pittsburgh 
GrottenthAler, (P.ev.) Joseph £.. Director, 
Town And County Churches, PresbyteriAn 
Church in the U. S. A., HArrisburc 
Herzog, Webster C., Superintendent of 
Schools, Chester Country, West Chester 
HesS{ Walter L., Lift Mtmbtr, Slippei^ Rock 
K<^ien. MAurice £., Superintendent of Schools, 
£rie County, £rie 

Kurtz, Paul AssistAnt Superintendent of 
Schools, BUir County, Bell wood; StAte 
Committee Member 

Litts, John C., Superintendent, Monroe County 
Schools,. Stroudsburg 

McKdveyp £ugsne M., AssistAnt Superinten- 
dent of Schoolr, Westmoreland County, 
Greensburg 

Mack, Melvin G.. Supervising Principal, Pali- 
sades Joint Schools, Kintnersville 
MmUI, Frank, Superintendent, Huntingdon 
County Schools, Huntingdon 
Mallery, John Jr., Superintendent of Schools, 
Warren County, vi^ren 
Martin, Harold F., Superintendent of Schools, 
Marion Township, King of Prussia 
Murphy, A. A., Superintendent of Schools, 
Clarion County, Clarion 
Oates, H. Brown, Transportation Specialist, 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg 

Peters, Flo^ B., Superintendent of Schools, 
Crawford County, Meadville 
Prutzman, Stuart £., S^rintendent of 
Schools, Carbon County, Jim Thorpe 
Ray, Henry, Child Development Center, Bucks 
County, Bristol 

Schell, John S., Supervisor of Special £duca- 
tion, Mercer County, Mercer: State Com- 
mittee Member 

Sebring, Walter H^ Assistant Superintendent, 
Monroe Coun^ Schools, Stroudsburg 
Shaw, (Mrs.) (jenevieve Bowen, Curriculum 
Sp^ialist, State Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg 

Sheaffer, Donald A., Assistant Principal, 
Garden Spot High School, New Holland 
Smith, Thomas W^ Superintendent, Franklin 
County Schools, Chambersburg 
Speidel, Harold O.. Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Schuylkill County, Pine Grove: 
State Committee Member 
Stevens, Glenn Z., Professor of Anicultural 
£ducation, Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park 

Stock, £arl K., Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Centre County, Bellefonte: State 
Committee Member; Advisory Council to the 
National Commission on the Intermediate 
Administrative Unit 

Swimley, Walter W., Superintendent, Tioga 
County Schools, Wdlsboro 
Thompson, G. Baker, Superintendent of 
Schools, Delaware County, Media 
Ulrich, Foster G., Superintendent of Schools, 
Lebanon County, Lebanon; State Committee 
Member 

Wills, M. Vincent, Assistant Superintendent, 
Westmoreland County, Greensburg 
Yeager, William A.. Professor of £ducationil 
Administration, Emeritus, University of 
Pittsburgh, Fhoenixville 

Zetler, (Mrs.) Paul A., Unit President, Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, Altoona: 
State Committee Member 

Institutional Meubeks 
D^ artment of Social £ducation and Aetjon, 
Presbyterian Board of Christian £ducation, 
Philadelphia 



Free Library of PhiUdelphia, Middle City 
West District, Philadelphia 
£zra Lehman Memorial Librae y. State 

Teachers College, Shippensburg 
State Teachers College, west Chester 



RHODE ISLAND 

Potter, Ivy £., Teacher, Saylesville 
Sanders, Alden C., Superintendent of Schools, 
Glocester School Department, Oiepachet 



SOUTH CAROLINA 

Anderson, T. W., Superintendent of Schools, 
Horry County. Conway 

Brunson. (Mrs.) Dewitt, Director of Instruc- 
tion, Orangeburg City Schools, Orangeburg 
Chaplin, £llen P., Superintendent of Instruc* 
tion. Orangeburg County, Orangeburg 
Cox, J. Ben, Superintendent of Schools, Fair- 
field County. Winnsboro 
Culpepper, Edwin M.. Superintendent of 
School^ Lee Countjr, Bishopville 
Dubose, F. £., Superintendent, East Clarendon 
District No. 3, Turbeville 
Dunn, W. R^ Superintendent of Schools, 
Greenwood (^unty. Greenwood 
Edwards, Katharine, Professor of Elementary 
Education, Erskine College, Due West; State 
Committee Member 

Cicre, W. E., Supervisor, Agricultural Educa* 
tion, Columbia: State Committee Member 
Hoole, W. H. Superintendent, Edisto District 
Schools, Cordova; State Committee Member; 
Advisory Council to the Committee on 
Policies and Program for Rural Education 
Hunter, C. R., Superintendent, Marlboro 
County Schools; Bennettsville 
Loggins, W. F., Superintendent, Greenville 
County Schools, Greenville; Executive Com- 
mittee^ Division of County and Rural Area 
Superintendents; Advisory Council to the 
National Commission on the Intermediate 
Administrative Unit; Advisory Council to 
the Committee on Policies and Program for 
Rural Education 

Mabry, T. E., Superintendent, District Schools, 
Inman 

Mayer, L. V.. Superintendent. Belton-Honea 
Path Schools, Anderson County District 
No. 2 , Honea Path 

Rawlinson, Lin W., Supervisor of Transporta- 
tion, State Department of Education, George- 
town 

Sartor, Herman W,, South Carolina State Col- 
lege, Orangebuig 

Thompson Thadmsus L., Rural Negro Super- 
visor, Georgetown County Board of Educa- 
tion, Georgetown 

Verdin, T. M., Jr., Director of Personnel, Di- 
vision of Instructional Services, Greenville 
County Schools, Greenville; Executive Com- 
mittee of the Department; State Director 
Youn^ William C» Superintendent, Department 
of Education, Georgetown County, George- 
town 

Institutional Mbubees 
Library, Qemson College, Clemson 



SOUTH DAKOTA 

Berg, Mrs., Olive S., Supervisor of Elemen- 
taty Education, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Pierre 

Boadwine, (Mrs.) Doris, Superintendent of 
Schools. Hamlin County, Hayti 
Bohri, Florence, Superintendent of Schools, 
Clark County, Clark 
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Bymert, (Mrs.) Gladys^ Supersntendent of 
Schools* Spink County, RMheid 
Deliell, Mark W., Deati. School of Educa- 
tion, University of South Dakota, Ver- 
million: State Committee Member 
Dickinson, Shirley, Education Director, South 
Dakota Farmers UnioiK Huron 
Fraser, (Mrs.) Pearle l., Superintendent of 
Schools, Buffalo County, Gann Valley 
Gehring, (Mrs.) Ada, Superintendent of 
Schools, Miner County, Howard 
Grace* Cyril W., McLaughlin 
Groethe, Amos, Superintendent, Pennington 
County Schools, Rapid City 
Hervig, O. Edgar, Superintendent of Schools, 
Minnehaha County, Sioux Falls: Advisory 
Council to the National Commission on the 
Intermediate Administrative Unit 
Johnson, Ruth V., Superintendent of Schools, 
Brown County, Aberdeen: State Director 
Koehne, Norma, Superintendent of Schools, 
Kingsbury County, De Smet 
Lee, Mabel* Superintendent of Schools, Roberts 
County, Sisseton 

Lorenston, (Mrs.) Winifre^ Superintendent 
of Schools* Hand County, Miller 
Martin, (Mrs.) June. Superintendent, Fall 
River County Schooh^ Hot Springs 
Middlebrook, (Mrs.) Marion, Superintendent, 
Meade County Schools, Sturgis 
Murphy, (Mrs.) Hasel, Superintendent, Cod- 
ington County Schools, Watertown 
Peterson, Fred J., Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of South Dakota, Vermillion 
Rolsrud, Lenora, Superintendent, Marshall 
County Schools, Britton 
Scott, (Mrs.) Edna, President, South Dakota 
Associated School Boards. Hecla 
Sl^er, (Mrs.) Anna, Superintendent of 
Schools. Hyde County. Highmore. 

Titus, Edna M., Superintendent of Schools, 
Sanborn County, Woonsocket 
Vannatter, Harold H.. Director of Rural Edu- 
cation, Northern State Teachers College, 
Aberdeen: State Committee Member; Com- 
mittee on Recruitment and Preparation of 
Rural Teachers; Advisory Council to the 
Committee on Policies and Program for 
Rural Education 

Weisshaar, Nellie A., Superintendent of 
Schools, Edmunds County, Ipswich 
Wells, (Mrs.) Hilda, Superintendent of 
Schools, Lawrence County, Deadwood 



White, C. E., Superintendent of Schools, Can- 
ton: Planning Committee, Midwest Con- 
ference on Administrative Leadership Serv- 
iim Community Schools; State Committee 
Member 

Woodall, F. C., Superintendent of Schools, 
Aurora County, Plankinton 

Institutional Muiaia 
Library. Northern State Teachers College, 
Aberdeen 



TENNESSEE 

Barnes, George * H., Superintendent Shelbv 
County Schools, Memphis: State Director 

Bird* E. A., Superintendent, Marion County 
Schools, Jasper 

Black, R. £.. Superintendent, Crockett County 
School^ Alamo 

Brewer, Julian,^ Superintendent, Henry County 
Schools, Paris 

Cole, C. H., Superintendent, Gibson County 
Schools. Trenton 

Dossett, Burgin E., President, East Tennessee 
State College, Johnson City 

Doyl^ Mildrra £., Superintendent, Knox Coun* 
ty Schools, Knoxville 

Faulkner, Shannon D.^ Superintendent, Tipton 
County Schools, Covington 



Fisher, C. F.. Suf^rintendent^ Robertson 
County Schools, Springfield 
Fitigerafd* N. E;. Dean, College of Education, 
University jf Tennessee, Knoxville 
Frost, Norman, Life Member, Rural Education, 
American Institute of Cooperation, Nashville: 
Advisory Council to the Committee on 
Policies and Program for Rural Education 
Kennedy, G. T., Superintendent, Decatur 
County Schools, Decaturville 
Moore. H. Claude, Superintendent, Dyer Coun- 
ty Schools, Dyersburg: Advisory Council 
to the National Commission on the Inter- 
mediate Administrative Unit 
Moss, J. E.* Superintendent, Davidson County 
Schools, Nashville 
Pease* Clarke D., Route a* Fairview 
Pickei, T. Wesley, Co-Directon Division of 
Schoolhouse Planning and TransMrtation, 
State Department of Education, Nashville; 
Advisory Council to the Committee on 
Policies and Promam for Rural Education 
Powers, Su^Lt/e Member, Memphis 
Sarver, C. H., Superintendent, Lincoln County 
Schools, Fayetteville: State Committee Mem- 
ber 

Smotherman, Sealer, Assistant Professor of 
Education, Middle Tennessee State College, 
Murfreesboro: Advisory Council to the 

Committee on Policies and Program for Rural 
Education 

Turner, W. Director, Division of Instruc- 
tion, State Department of Education, Nash- 
ville 

Turney, Clark, Superintendent, Cannon County 
Schools, Woodbury 

Warf, J. H., Superintendent, Lewis County 
Schools, Hohenwald 

Williamso^ D. Superintendent, Jackson 
County Schools Gainesboro 
Wilson, Ross H.» Superintendent, Morgan 
County School^ yJe\ burg 
Work, Walter M.* Superintendent, Dickson 
County Schools, Charlotte 

Institutional Mimbkis 
Library, East Tennessee State College, Johnson 
City 

Library, Middle Tennessee State College, Mur- 
freesboro 

Library, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville 



TEXAS 

Alves, H. Professor of Educational Admin- 
istratioiL University of Texar. Austin 
Bailey. (Mrs.) Mary, Teacher, Austin 
Beaird, B. W., Superintendent of Schools, 
Collingsworth County, Wellington 
Boyd, Roy, Superintendent of Schools, Lubbock 
County, Lubbock : Planning Committee, 

Southwest Conference on Administrative 
Leadership Serving Community Schools 
Bright, J. B., Superintendent of Schools, 
Johnson County, Cleburne 
Brownlee. £. G.. Superintendent of Schools, 
Terry County. Brownfield 
Bunting, W. D., Superintendent of Schools, 
Brazos County, Bmn 

Campbell. Leoma, Superintendent of Schools, 
Coryell County, Gatesville 
Carlile, Shelma, Supervisor of Elementary Edu- 
cation* Lubbock County, Lubbock: State 
Committee Member 

Carney, N. L.. Field Representative* OfBce of 
Education, U. S. Department of Health, 
Education* and Welfare, Dallas 
Ch;ilmers, W. E.. Superintendent of Schools, 
Cooke County, Gainesville 
Crawley^) W. C.. Superintendent, Liberty 
County Schools, Liberty 
Dean, Maud, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Lubbock County, Lubbock 
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Dibrein (Mrs.) Ollie N.» Teacher, Caldwell 
County, San Antonio 

Dinsmora B. M., Superintendent of Schools,- 
Wichita County, W^hita Falls 
ETans, Joe li., Si^rintendent of Schools, 
Burnet County, Burnet : State Committee 
MemW . ^ 

Foreman. Mary, Superintendent of Schools, 
Hall Coun^, Memphis 

Fort, Ben, Superintendent of Schools, Bowie 
County, Boston 

Galbreath, Moody H.. President, Texas Small 
Schools Association, Girard 
Gaston, (Mrs.) Elizabeth A., Supervisor of 
Rural Schoob, Tom Green County, San 
Angelo 

Graves, M. W., Superintendent, Hutchinson 
County Schools, Borger 
Grebe, Le Roy, Superintendent of Schools, 
Austin County, Bellville 
Gunn, H. M., Superintendent, ^aldwell County 
Schools, Lockhart 

Haithcock, (Mrs.) Willie M., Superintendent 
of Schools, Hale County, Plainview 
Hancock, W. F., Superintendent of Schools, 
Dewitt County, Cuero 

Harris, H. O., Superintendent of Schools, 
Denton County, Denton 

Harris, R. E., Division of Administrative Serv- 
ices. State Education Agency, Austin: Ex- 
ecutive Ccipmittee of the Department: Chair- 
man, Committee on Policies and Program for 
Rural Education 

House, N(*al. Superintendent of Schools, Hardin 
County, Kountze 

H^hes, (Mrs.) Roy. Superintendent of 
Schools, Willbarger County, Vernon 
Jackson, Frank M., Executive Secretary, Teach- 
er Retirement System, Austin 
Johnson, R. H., Superintendent of Schools, 
Anderson County, Palestine 
Jolly, (Mrs.) Ruth, Superintendent of Schools, 
Lynn County, Tahoka 

Lowe, (Mrs.), G. O., Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, Burnet County, Burnet 
M^fee, (%s.) Sally R., Superintendent, 
Stonewall County Schoob, Aspermont 
McIntyre, Kenneth E., Professor, Department 
of Educational Administration, College of 
Education, University of Texas, Austin: 
State Committee Member: Advisory Council 
to the Committee on Policies and Program 
for Rural Education; Joint Committee with 
the Rural Sociological Society 
Md^erson, W. B., Jr., Superintendent of 
Schoob, Hamilton County, Hamilton 
Malish, V/illiam, Superintendent of Schoob, 
Thrall 

Martinez, Arnulfo S., Superintendent of 
Schoob, Starr County, Rio Grande (Tity 
Mason, J. Marcus, Superintendent of Schoob, 
Houston County, Crockett: State Committee 
Member 

Mason, Rosser, E., Superintendent of Schools, 
Lamar County, Paris 

Moseley, W. H., Superintendent of Schools, 
Collin Counts^ McKinney 
Neal, Conally. Superintendent of Schools, Bell 
County, Belton: State Director 
Nuckob, B. R., Superintendent of Schoob, 
Gray County, Pampa 

Om, Jimmie Ren^ Superintendent of Schools, 
waller County, Hempstead 
Oliver, Wendell H., Superintendent of Schoob, 
Van Zandt County, Canton 
Plarker, Grady P., Head, Department of Edu- 
cation and Psychology, Texas A & M Col- 
lege, Collie Station: Advisory Council to 
the Committee on Policies and Program for 
Rural Education; State Committee Member 
Parsons, C. G., Superintendent of Schools, 
Glasscock County, Water Valley 



Pet^, T. O., Superintendent of Schools, 
Hockley County, Levelland 
Pickett, R. C., Superintendent of $ 4 :hoob. 



Victoria County, Victoria 
Ramses% John C.. Superintendent of Schools, 
Hill County, Hilbboro 

Ri^erson, Ruth M., Superintendent of Schoob, 
Donley County, Clarendon; Vice President 
Division of County and Rur<»! Area Superin- 
tendents, 1957-58 

Roberts, L. A., Superintendent of Schools, 
©•Was County, Dallas: Executive Committee 
of the. Department; Advisory Council to the 
Committee on Policies and Program for 
Rural Education 

San^rs, Mary Shipp, Life Member » Cldburne 
Smith, Morton, Superintendent of Schools, 
Harrison County. Marshall 
Smith, M. R., Super intsizdent of Schools, 
Hidalgo County, Edinburg 
Snow, Deskin D., Superintendent of Schools, 
Nueces County, Corpus Christ! 

Stoepler. George^ Principal, Blackwell Rural 
Stowe, O. H., Superintendent of Schoob, Tar- 
rant County, Fort Worth: Advisory Council 
to the National Commission on the Inter- 
mediate Administrative Unit 
High School, Blackwell 

Superintendent of Schools, 
Haskell County. Haskell 
Wallace, Morris S- Head, Department of Edu- 
cation, Texas Technological College, Lub- 
bock 

Watson, J. C., Superintendent of Schoob, 
Navarro County, Corsicana 
Wentz, George, Superintendent of Schools, 
Hays County, San Marcos 

Superintendent of Schools, 
Fort Bend County, Richmond 

Institutional Mxiiaxxs 
Library, University of Texas, Austin 
Jilhrpry, West Texas State College, Canyon 
Walker Memorial Library, Howard Payne 
College, Brownwood 
Ltbrars^ University of Houston, Houston 
EsUll Library, Sam Houston State Teachers 
College, Hunteville 

Library, Stephen F. Austin State College, 
Nocogdoches 



UTAH 

Abbott, Max, G., Superintendent, Uintah School 
District, Vernal 

Carlisle, John C., Dean, College of Edjcsition, 
Utah State University, Logan: State Direc- 
tor 

Chipman^ R. S., Superintendent, North District, 
Summit County Coalville 

Nichols, BTark, Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation, State Department of Public Instruc- 
^on. Salt Lake City: Vice-lVesident of the 
Dep^ment 1957*58; Advisory Council to 
me Committee on Pblicies and Program for 
Rural Education 

Tl^urer, Ll<^ M., Superintendent, Cache 
County School District, Logan: Advisory 
Council to the National Commiss^n on the 
Intermediate Administrative * Unit; Planning 

Committee, Rocky Mountain Regional Confer- 
met on Administrative Leadership Serving 
Community Schoob 

Von Wagoner, Ferrin, Superintendent, 
Wasatch District Schools, Heber City 

... Institutional Mtiiaxa 

Library, University of Utah, Salt Lake City 

VERMONT 

Codding, Ernest M., Superintendent of Schoob, 
Northeast District, Addison County. Bristol: 
State Director; Advisory Council to the 
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National Commiiiion on the Intermediate 
Administrative Unit ^ „ 

Currier, Roland E.o Superintendent, Essex 
Orleans District Schools. Islimd Pond 
Gafflin, Mildred W., Teacher, Goshen School, 
Brandon ^ , 

Holden, A. John, Jr., Commissioner of ^uca* 
tion. State Department of Education, Mont* 
pelier: Advisory Council to the Committee 
on Policies and Program for Rural Educa* 

Irvine. William L., University of Vermont, 
Burlington ^ 

Kiersteadi Reginald, Superintendent, Addison* 
Rutland District Schools, Orwell 
Martinetti Odino A., President, Johnson 
Teachers College, Johnson 
Pelkey, W. Harr^ Superintendent, Central Dis* 
trict, Orleans CounW, Orkans 
Wakefield, Urban C.. Simerintendent of 
Schools. North District, Caledonia County, 
Lydonville: State Committee Member 
Whitcomb, F. G. Superintendent of Schools, 
Orange East School District, Bradford 
Institutional MiiiBia 
Castleton Teachers College, Castleton, Vermont 
State Teachers College, Lyndon Center 

VIRGINIA 

Chittum, Edwin W^ Division Sujperintendent, 
Norfolk County Schools Norfolk: Advisory 
Council to the National Commission on the 
Intermediate Administrative Unit 
Collins, Paul W.. Division Superintendent, 
Scott County Schools, Gate Ci^ 

Combs, J. H., Superintendent, Floyd County 
Schools. Floyd 

Fears, Macon F., Division Superintendent, 
Lunenburg County Schools, Victoria 
Fulcher, Tyltr, Division Superintendent, 

TTAlorttfa 

Gasc 




Royal 



Gayle, T. Benton, Diviiion Superintendent, 
Kink George-Stafford County School., 
Fredericksburg „ . . ^ . 

Hounshell, Paul, Division Superintendent, Cul- 
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'County Schools, Culpeper: State 
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Bennett, (Mrs.) Dorothy J., Superintendent of 
Schools, Snohomish County, Everett 
Bethel, (Mrs.) Ruth, Superintendent of Schools, 
Pierce County, Tacoma 

Brown, Ralph, Principal, Lind High School, 
Lind: State Cominittee Member 
Cramblitt, De Fore, Superintendent of Schools, 
Kitsap County, Port Orchard: Advisory 
Council to the Nai:ilonal Commission on the 
Intermediate Administrative Unit 
Crosby, (Mrs.) Lydia F., Superintendent of 
School^ Cowlitz County, Kelso 
Dahlke, Florence, S ipertntendent of Schools, 
Douglas County, Waterville: State Com* 
mittee Member , « . . 

Dimmitt, L. M., Superintendent of Schools, 
King County, Seattle: PresidenbElect, Di* 
vision of County and Rural Area Superin* 
tendefits, 19$7*S8 « . . 

Dubois, ^Mrs.) Ruby K., Superintendent of 
Schools, Stevens County, Colville: Sts . 
Committee Member ^ 

Durkee, R. S., Superintendent, Clarke County 
School, Vancouver 



K^irector ^ ^ . 

Kay, Floyd S., Division Superintendent, Rock* 
bridge County Schools, Lexington 
Kyle. C. J. M., Superintendent, Orange County 
Schools, Orange 

Kyle, Roy E.. Division Superintendent, Bedford 
County Schools, Bedford 
Lacks, T. C., Vocational Agriculture Instruc* 
tor, Scottsburg 

Morgan, Samuel C., Superintendent, York 
County Schools, Yorktown 
Stanfield, John M., Associate Professor, 
William and Mary College, Williamsburg 
Wetsel. William H.. Division Superintendent, 
Madison County Schools, Madison 
Will» Edwin E., Superintendent, Bath County 
Schools, Warm Springs 

Institutional Mmaxas 
Library, Longwood College, Farmville 
Johnston Memorial Library, Virginia State 
College, Petersburg 
Library, Radford College, Radford 

WASHINGTON 

Allen. A. W., Superintendent of Schools, 
Yakima County, Yakima ^ . 

Baker, (Mrr.) Helen A., Superintendent of 
Schools, Ishnd County Coupeville 
Baumgarten, (Mrs.) Elizabeth, Assistant 
Superintendent, Grant County Schools, 
Epnrata 



Emerson, Van W., Superintendent of Schools, 
Spokane County, Spokane ^ . 

Forry, (Mrs.) Grace M., Superintendent of 
Schools, Klickitat County, Goldendale: State 
Committee Member ^ , - 

Grenia, (Mrs.) Lura A., Superintendent of 
School^ Skamania County, Stevenson , 
Hardy, Thomas N., Lind: State Committee 
Member ^ , . « . . 

Hoffman, Allen B., Superint mdent of Schools, 
Stevenson: State Committee Member 
Irvin, Pat, Suprintendent, Whatcom County 
Schools, Bellingham 

Johnson, Cliff, Assistant Superintendent, King 
County Schools, Seattle 
Kalles, Mrs., Eileen B., Puyallup 
Kennicott, (Mrs.) Florence. Superintendent 
of Schools, Lewis County, Chehalis 
Kenrick, Margaret, Assistant Superintendent, 
Pierce Coun^ Schools. Tacoma 
Kinkade, H. j.. Superintendent of Schools, 
Chelan County, Wenatchee _ , , , 

Kruzner. Donald L., DepuiV Superintendent of 
Schools, King County, Seattle: State Com- 
mittee Member ^ 

Leidle, Vern V., Consultant in County School 
Administration, State Department of Educa* 
tion, Olympia _ 

Loree, G. Ira, Superintendent of Schools, 
Skagit County, Mount Vernon 
Milea, J. E., Superintendent of Schools, Kitti- 
tas County, Ellensburg 
Moser, Mrs. Myrtle, D., Colville , 

Nichols, Walter R., Superintendent, San Juan 
County Schools, Friday Harbor 
Pennock, Blanche, Superintendent, Grays Har- 
bor County Schools, Montesano 
Pierce, (Mrs.) Mary C., Superintendent of 
Schools, Adams County, Ritzville: Executive 
Committee of the Department; State Director 
Robertson, Ralph, Director, Rockford Schools, 
Rockford ^ ^ 

Rumburg, C. P., Superintendent of Schools, 
Bridgeport 

Steinke, E. L., School District No. up* 
Yakima County, • Selah: State Committee 
Member 

Thompson, (Mrs.) Margaret, Superintendent 

. gc - - 



Williams, (Mrs.) Vera C., Suprintendent of 
Schools, Thurston (kiunty, Olympia 
Wynia, (Mrs.) Katie, Elementary School 
Principal, Medical Lake: State Committee 
Mem^r 

Institutional Miiibkr 
C entral Washington College of Education, 
Ellensburg 

Library, State College of Washington, Pullman 
Library, UnivrTsijv of Wellington, Acquisi- 
tions Division, Seattle 
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WEST VIRGINIA 

Archer, Charles H., Director, Program in 
Educational Leadership, State Department 
of Education, Charleston: Advisory Council 
to the Committee on Policies and Program 
for Rural Education 

Baldwin, Robert D., Professor of Educational 
Administration, West Virginia University, 
Morgantown : Sta^e Director 
Bartlett, Paul C., Superintendent, Taylor 
County Schools, Grafton 
Bohrer, Curtis, Assistant Superintendent, 
Wetiel County Schools, New Martinsville: 
State Committee Member 
Bryson, George W., Superirtendent, Mc- 
Dowell County Schools, Welch 
Creasy, James L., Superintendent, Berkeley 
County Schools, Martinsburg 
Darnell, William Earl, Supervisor of Trans- 
portation, Greenbrier County Schools, Lewis- 
Durg County Schools, Lewisburg: State 

Committee Member; President, Division of 
Pupil Transportation, 1957-58 
Harper, Stelman, Superintendent,' Tucker Coun- 
ty SchcMs, Parsons 

Hill, Corile, General Supervisor, Elementary 
Schools, Nicholas County, Summersville 
Kennedy, Eddie C., West Virginia University, 
Morgantown 

Knotts, Ronald L., Assistant Superintendent, 
Taylor County Schools, Grafton 
McGufBe, Jeanette, General Supervisor, Mineral 
County Schools, Keyser 

Montfi[omem John F., President, Greenbrier 
Junior College, Lewisburg: Committee on 
Rural Life and Education on the World 
Scene 

Mills, (Mrs.) Virginia Neel, Dean of Women, 
West Liberty State College, West Liberty 
Nichols, Mark, Director of vocational Educa- 
tion, State Department of Public Instruction, 
Salt Lake City; Vice-President of the De- 
partment, 1957-58; Advisory Council to the 
Committee on Policies and Program for 
Rural Education 

Randolph, J. K., Superintendent, Doddridge 
County Schools. West Union 
Rohrbough, R. Virgil, State Superintendent of 
Education, State Department of Education, 
Charleston 

Sommerville, Delmar K., Dean, Gletiville 
State College, Glenville: State Committee 
Member: Advisory Council to the Committee 
on Policies and Program for Rural Educa- 
tion 

Stemple. Andrew, Principal, Kanawha County 
Schools, Sissonville 

Tamplin, C. D., Superintendent, Boone County 
Schools, Madison; State Committee Member 
Thompson (Mrs.) Juanita B., Director of 
Rural Education, Kanawha County Schools, 
Charleston : Executive Committee of the 
Department; State Committee Member; Ad- 
visory Council to the Committee on Policies 
and Program for Rural Education 
Upton, Arthur V. G., Superintendent, Harri- 
son County Schools. Clarksburg: Special 
Committee on Scouting in Rural Schools 
Watson, Paul W., Superintendent, Preston 
County School^ Kingwood 
Willard, (Mrs.) Margaret Elementary Super- 
visor, Fairmont State College, Morgantown 
Institutional Miifiiit 
James E. Morrow Library, Marshall College, 
Huntington 



WISCONSIN 

Allender, Clarence, Superintendent of Schools, 
Milwaukee 

Barber, George, Superintendent of Schools, 
Waupaca County, Waupaca 



Bargen, Henry, Superintendent of Schools, St 
Croix County, Hammond 
Barnard, C. M., Superintendent of Schools, 
Columbia County, Portage 
Blackbourn, L. A., Vocational Agriculture 
Instructor, Berlin High School, Berlin 
Broraker, Walter T., Chairman, Department of 
Agriculture and Extension Education, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison 
Brown, Winston D., Superintendent of Schools, 
Waukesha County, Waukesha: First Vice- 
President, Division of County and Rural 
Area Superintendents;^ Advisory Council 
to the Committee on Policies and Program for 
Rural Education 

Bune, Lewis R^ Superintendent of Schools, 
Polk County, Balsam Lake 
D^ovan, Joseph D., Superintendent of Schools, 
Brown County, Green Bay 
Drake, Alice, Director of Rural Education, 
Wisconsin State College, La Crosse 
Duncan, James A,, Department of Agriculture 
and Extension Education, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison 

EdI, Steve, Superintendent of Schools, Wal- 
worth County. Elkhorn 

Edmund, Harold R., Superintendent of Schools, 
Lincoln County, Merrill 
Ericksen, N. E., Principal, Polk County 
Normal School, St. Croi.^ Falls; State Com- 
mittee Member 

Flanagan, F. J., Superintendent of Schools, 
Calumet County, Chilton 
Forgie, Amelia E., Supervising Teacher, Oconto 
Fowler, F. Robert, Superintendent of Schools, 
Winnebago County, Oshkosh 
Garnett, R. L., Director of Rural Education, 
Wisconsin State College, River Falls 
Gaulke, Robert J., President, Door-Kewaunee 
County Teachers College, Algoma 
Glynn, R. P., Principal, Frederic School, 
Frederic 

Gregg, Russell T. ^ Professor of Education, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 
GustafsotK (Mrs.) Margaret Diehl, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Kenosha County, Kenosha 
Hanson, Harry M^ Superintendent of Schools, 
Dane County, Sun Prairie 
Haskee, Rudolph T., Superintendent, Green 
County Schools, Monroe 
Ihlenfeldt, S. W., President, Outagamie Coun- 
ty Teachers College, Kaukauna 
Johnson. Robert L., Curriculum Coordinator, 
New Richmond 

Jones, Alex M., Superintendent, Grant County 
Schools. Lancaster 

Jungck, F. W., Life Member, Fort Atkinson 
Kennedy. Mane E., S^erintendent, Wash- 
bum County Schools, Shell Lake 
KiM, Michael S., Superintendent of Schools, 
Milwaukee Coun^, Milwaukee: Advisory 
Council to the Committee on Policies and 
Program for Rural Education ; Advisory 
Council to the National Commission on the 
Intermediate Administrative Unit: Special 
Committee on Scouting in Rural Schools 
Knedle, Matt C., Superintendent of Schools, 
Wood County, Wisconsin Rapids 
Kreitlow, Burton W., Professor of Rural Edu- 
cation, University of Wisconsin, Madison: 
State Director; Committee on Publication 
and Constructive Studies; Advisory Council 
to the Committee on Policies and Program 
for Rural Education 



‘‘^^li**** isex o., oupenntenaent ox Schools, 
bhawano County, Shawano 
Kueter, Armond E., Superintandent, Manitowoc 
County Schools, Manitowoc 
Lamberg, Arnold A., Supervising Principal, 
Joint School District No. si, IIiHconibe 
Lee, E. M., ^incipal. School District No. 1, 
Glenwood City 
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Leicht, (Mrs.) Hazely Superintendent of 
Srhools^ La Croese County, La Crosse 
Lensmire, Warren, President, Wood County 
Teachers College, Wisconsin Rapids 
Lien, Da^l K., Supervising Principal, Amery 
Public School^ Amery 

Lightfoot, Ray B., Superintendent of Schoolr, 
Sheboygan County, Sheboygan 
Lindow, Thomas S., Supervising Principal, 
Gillett Public Schools, Gillett 
Losinski, Blanche, Superintendent of Schools, 
Dane County^ Mount Horeb 
McGinnis, D. L., Superintendent of Schools, 
Oxfordville 

Morrill, (Mrs.) Charlotte, Superintendent, 
Iron County Schools, Hurley 
Nelson. Gordon L«, Superintendent of Schools, 
Hapfe 

Neumann, Otto W., Superintendent, Oconto 
Coun^ Schools, Gillett 

Nonte, fiernadine. Supervising Teacher, Racine 
County, Union Chrove 

0 *Beirne, C. L., Su^intendent of Schools, 
Hayward 

Patchett, M. A., Superintendent, Joint School 
District No. x, Columbus 
Phipps, Doris, Supervising Teacher, Sheboygan 
(bounty, Sheboygan 

Pierce, Milton, Elementary Stmnrisor and 
Administration, Milwaukee County, Mil- 
waukee 

Prochnow, Arthur A., Superintendent of 
Schools, Taylor County, Gilman 
Ritter, (Mrs.) Phyllis, Principal, Dodge County 
Normal School, Mayville 
Rohling, Ingvar M., Superintendent, Central 
School District No. x, fillips 
Schoenoff, Kurt R., Superintendent of Schools, 
Sauk Coun^, Baraboo 

Schorta, Elsie, Superintendent of Schools, 
Pierce County, Ellsworth 
Schultz, Arthur G.. Superintendent, Jefferson 
County Schools, Jefferson 
Schumann, Alfred R., Superintendent of 
Schools, Racine County, Union Grove 
Sheski, Harry, Superintendent of Schools, 
Washington Count^ West Bend 
Sizer, Woodrow J., Superintendent of Schools, 
Mayville: State Committee Member 
Slock, Louis E., Director of Rural Education, 
Wisconsin State College, Eau Claire: State 
Committee Member 

Sohrweide, O. J., Superintendent of Schools, 
Buffalo County, Alma 

Sorenson. Theo A., Director of Transporta- 
tion, State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Madison: State Committee Member 
Stewart, May L. Director of Curriculum for 
Rural School Teachers, Wisconsin State 
College, Oshkosh 

Teasdale, Howard, Superintendent of Schools, 
Lafayette County, Darlington 
Timm, Lester A^ Superintendent of Schools, 
Fond du Lac County. Fond du Lac 
Turnell, Edith M., Elementary Supervisor, 
Joint School District No. x. Maple 
UMon, Donald E., Superintendent of Schools, 
Kock County Schools, Janesville 
Varenick, Alette Olson, Rural Supervising 
Teacher, Buffalo County, Alma 
Wakefield, Howard E., Director, Coo^rative 
Educational Research & Services, University 
of Wisconsin. Madison: Advisoiy Council 
to the Committee on Policies ana Program 
for Rural Education. 

Watson, G. E., State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. State Department of Public In- 
struction, Madison 

Webster. Jennie L., Superintendent of Schools, 
Eau Claire County, Eau Claire 
Weiss, L N., SuperinTendent, Dunn County 
Schools, Menomonie 



Werth, A. C.. Superintendent, Marathon 
County Schools, Wausau 
Wesslen, Clarence^ Athens Public Schools, 
Athens 

Willems, Homer, Superintendent of Schools, 
Door County, Sturgeon Bay 
Winther, Adolph I., Director of Rural and 
Elementary Education, Wisconsin State Col- 
lege, Whitewater 

Woodie, (Mrs.) Martha G.. Superintendent of 
Schools, Price County, Phillips 
Zepplin, W. Earle, Superintendent of Schools, 
Monroe County, Sparta 

Institutional MtiiBEas 
Wisconsin State College, Eau Claire 
Library, Wisconsin State College, La Crosse 
Public Library, Milwaukee 
Wisconsin State College, Milwaukee 
Wisconsin State College, Superior 
Library, Wisconsin State College, Whitewater 
Library, Wisconsin State College, Stevens 
Point 

WYOMING 

Alleman. (Mrs.) EfBe, Superintendent of 
Schools, Lincoln Coun^, Kemmerer 
Ackerly, (Mrs.) Violet M., Teacher, Sheridan 
Bauman, Vern^ Deputy Superintendent, Camp- 
bell County Schoms, Gillette 
Byrd, (Mrs.) Blanche, Superintendent, Crook 
County Schools, Sundance: State Committee 
Member 

Carson, (Mrs.) Rosella, SujMrintendent of 
Schools, Laramie County, Cheyenne: State 
Committee Member 

Conley, Hazel M., Sujierir indent, Sheridan 
County Schools, Sheridan 
Emmett, H. T., Superintendent of Schools, 
Washakie County, Worland 
Hockett, Rosalie E., Superintendent of Schools, 
Sublette County. Pitiedale * 

Irving, Helen A., Superintendent, Carbon 
County Schools, Rawlins 
Jackson, Sybil, Superintendent, Weston County 
Schools, Newcastle 

Kuns, (Mrs.) Grace E., Superintendent, 
Niobrara County Schools, Lusk 
Linford, Velma, Superintendnt of Public 
Instructioii, State D^artment of Education, 
Cheyenne: President-Elect of the Dmartment, 
1957-58; Advisory Couticii of the Committee 
on Policies and Program for Rural Educa- 
tion 

McCort, (Mrs.) Jessie Chipp, Superintendent 
of ^ Schools, Sweetwater County, Rock 
Sprint: State Committee Member 
Nelson Helen J., Superintendent of Schools, 
Albany County, Laramie:, Advisory Council 
to the Committee on Policies and Program 
for Rural Education; Executive Committee, 
Division of County and Rural Area Super- 
intendents; Advisory Council to the National 
Commission in the Intermediate Administra- 
tive Unit 

Owen, (Mrs.) Anna L., Superintendent, Con- 
verse County Schools, Douglas 
Petersdorf, Helen, Superintendent, Fremont 
County Schools, Lander 
Redfern, (M/s.) Florence B., Superintendent, 
Platte County Schools, Wheatland 
Reusser, Walter C., Dean. Division of Adult 
Education and Community Service, Univer- 
sity of Wyoming, Laramie: Advisory Council 
to the Committee on Policies and Program 
for Rural Ejducation, 

Sander, Dorris L,, Director, Eleni^ntary Edu- 
cation and Education for Handicapped Chil- 
dren State Department of Education, 
Che^^nne: State Committee Member; Ad- 
visory Council to the Committee on Policies 
and Program for Rural Education 
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{shoemaker, (Mrs.) D., Superintendent 

Schools, Big Horn County, Basin 
Tl^mpson, _ (MrsO Jessie C., Superintendent, 
Hot Springs County Schools, Thermopolis 
P**""®* A., Assistant Professor of 
College of Education, University 
of Wyoming, Laramie: State Committee 
Member 

Superintendent of 
Schools, Campbell County, GilMte 
Westover, (Mrs,) Gladys, Superintendent^ 
Johnson County Schools, Buffalo 
Wogoman, (Mrs.) Florence E., Superintend- 
ent, Park County Schools, Comr: State 
Director 

U. S. TERRITORIES 

®^®e, Don M., Commissioner of Education. 
Juneau, Alaska 

Catholic University of Puerto Rico, Ponce, 
Puerto Rico 

Morey, Lois M., Education Supervisor, Depart- 
ment of Education, Juneau, Alaska 

BOLIVIA 

Erickson. Os w V., USOM, American Em- 
bassy, U Pa* 

Otoon, Hazel, Education Division, USOM. 

Pa*: Committee cn 
Rural Life and Education on the World 
bcene 

IirtTlT0TIOKAL MllIlUI 

‘ *"‘«iAinerican Affairs. Division 

of Education, American Embassy, La Paz 

BRAZIL 

Wheelock, John Hen^, Director, Lavras 
Agricultural College, Lavras, Minas, Gerais 
. Ihstitotiohai, 

fl'V-f'l* Civiljzacao Brasileira, Rio De Janeiro 
^**St-***- » • *IJ?**^j Edtudos Pedagogicos, 
Mmjjrterio Da Educacao E Cultura, Rio De 

BRITISH GUIANA 

Vawhan, Thep |L, Community Development 
Adviser, ICA, USOM, Georgetown 



CANADA 

Mac ^od. Nelson B« Inspector of Schools, 
Colchester County, Truro, Nova Scotia 

HAITI 

Terre^nne. L. P., Li/s M Chief, Field 
P»rty, USOM, Port-Au-Prince 

ISRAEL 

,1^ - . lN««WTtOHAI. MxUBKB 

Th*! Jewish National and Univeraity. lab^ary, 
^crusalcfn 

LEBANON 

Chief, UrbM Teacher Education, USOM, 
American Embas^sy, Beirut 

LIBYA 

D; L... USOM to Libya, APO 231, 
N.Y.: Committee on Rural Life and Educal 
tion on the World Scene 

Scott, Donald, Dmuty Chief Educationist, 
Cyrenaica, USOSlT to Libya: Committee on 
Rural Life and Education on the World 
Scene 

NICARAGUA 

®*»”S”'***v/^*’** Ministero De Educacion 

Fublica, Managua 

PARAGUAY 

Division of 

AKmcion* ^ ^ American Em^ssy, 

PHILIPPINES 

OI.-1- - Iw«*«OTtONAi. MxuBxa 

Philippines Women's University, Manila 

TURKEY 

lo^f, A. H., Amcultaral CbmmunicationB, 
*15 York 

Vekaleti, Maarif, Dis Munasebetler, Ankara 
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Bray, Douglas W., 283 
Brewer, John M., 286 
Brewster, Royce E., 291, 294 
Burkett, Lowell A., vi, viii, x, 290 

C 

Carlton, H. O., vi 
Carr, William G., 13, 14, 148 
Clark, Lois M., vi, viii 
Condon, Mary M., x 
Cook, G!en Charles, 175 

D 

Dawson, Howard A., iv, vi, viii, 79, 119 
Dennis, Catherine T., vi, 237 
Dewey, John, 17 
Dreier, William H., 58 
Drummond, Harold D., 55 
Dugan, Willis E., 281 

F 

Fitzwater, C. O., 124 

G 

Gaumnitz, Walter H., 120 
Graham, Robert E. Jr., 102 
Greene, Theodore M., 265 
Greenleaf, Walter J., 282 



Hitchcock, Arthur, 294 
Holbrook, Josiah, 64 
Hulslander, S. C., 295 
Hutchins, Clayton D., 109 

I 

Isenberg, Robert M., vi, viii, 117 
K 

Kaplan, David, 293 
Kirschenhofer, G. William, xi 
Kitson, Harry D., 293 

L 

Lamkin, Estelle, x 
1 ancelot, W. H., 178 
Leggett, Merle, 269 
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Lundgren, Duane, 290 ^ 

M 

McGovern, Ann Marie, xi 
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Mason, William R., 269 
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Meyer, Adolph, 9 
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Moore, Hollis A. Jr., 260 
Moreland, Mary L., x 
Munse, Albert R., 109 
Myers, George E., 288 

N 

Nelson, Elizabeth, xi 
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Hill, Leven, 269 
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Reeves, Floyd W., 119 

Rice, Mabel C., 120 

Runkle, John D,, 270 

Russell, Bertrand, 13 

Russell, James E., 148 

Russell, John Dale, 11, 79, 86, 89, 107 

S 

Schmitt, Marshall L., 56 
Scholl, O* E*, 295 
Sheaffer, Mary Allice, 243 
Smith, Sir Thomas, 6 
Stendler, Celia Burns, 57 
Stoner, William, 269 
Strang, Rutii, 257 
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